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PREFACE 


This book is the lesult of the arrangement made by the 
Government of India, on the suggestion of the late Sir 
Herbert Risley, for the prepaiation of an ethnological 
account dealing with the inhabitants of each of the principal 
Provinces of India The work for the Central Provinces 
was entiusted to the author, and its prepaiation, undertaken 
in addition to oidinaiy official duties, has been spread over 
a n umbel of years The pi escribed plan was that a separate 
account should be written of each of the principal tribes and 
castes, according to the method adopted in Sir Herbert 
Risley’s Tnhes and Castes of Bengal This was considered 
to be desirable as the book is intended primarily as a work 
of reference for the officers of Government, who may desire 
to know something of the customs of the people among 
whom their work lies It has the disadvantage of involving 
a large amount of repetition of the same or very similar 
statements about different castes, and the result is likely 
therefore to be somewhat distasteful to the ordinary reader 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that this method of 
treatment, if conscientiously followed out, will produce more 
exhaustive lesults than a general account Similar works 
for some other Provinces have already appeared, as Mr W 
Crooke’s Castes and Tribes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, Mr Edgar Thuiston’s Castes and Tribes of 
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SoutJurn India, and Mr Ananta Krishna Iyer’s volumes on 
Cochin, while a Glossary for the Punjab by Mr. H A Rose 
has been partly published The articles on Religions and 
Sects were not in the original scheme of the work, but have 
been subsequently added as being necessary to render it a 
complete ethnological account of the population In several 
instances the adherents of the religion or sect are found only 
in very small numbers in the Province, and the articles have 
been compiled from standard works 

In the preparation of the book much use has necessarily 
been made of the standard ethnological accounts of other 
parts of India, especially Colonel Tod’s Annals and An- 
tiquities of RdjastJidn, Mr J D Forbes’ Rasmdla or Annals 
of Gujarat, Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, Dr 
Buchanan’s Eastern India, Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Punjab 
Census Report for i88i, Sir John Malcolm’s Memoir of 
Central India, Sir Edward Gait’s Bengal and India Census 
Reports and article on Caste in Dr Hastings’ Encyclopcedia 
of Religion and Ethics, Colonel (Sir William) Sleeman’s 
Repot t on the Badhaks and Rdindseeana or Vocabulary of the 
Thugs, Mr Kennedy’s Criminal Classes of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, Major Gunthorpe’s Criminal Tribes of Bombay, Bet dr 
and the Central Provinces, the books of Mr Crooke and Sir 
H. Risley already mentioned, and the mass of valuable 
ethnological material contained in the Bombay Gazetteer 
(Sir J Campbell), especially the admirable volumes on 
Hindus of Gujarat by Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparam, and Pdrsis 
and Muhammadans of Gujarat by Khan Bahadur Fazlullah 
Lutfullah Farldi,and Mr Kharsedji Nasarvanji Seervai, JP, 
and Khan Bahadur Bamanji Behramji Patel Other Indian' 
ethnological works from which I have made quotations are 
Dr Wilson’s Indian Caste {Times Press and Messrs Black- 
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wood), Bishop Westcott’s Kabir and the Kahirpa 7 tth (Baptist 
Mission Press, Cawnpore), Mr Rajendra Lai Mitia’s Indo- 
Aiyans (Newman & Co, Calcutta), The Jamas by Dr J. G 
Buhlei and Mr J Burgess, Dr J N Bhattacharya’s Hindu 
Castes and Sects (Thacker, Spink & Co , Calcutta), Professor 
Oman’s Mystics, Ascetics and Saints of India, Cults, Customs 
and Supei stitions of India, and Bi'dhmans, Theists and 
Muslims of India (T. Fisher Unwin), Mr V A Smith’s 
Eaily Histofy of India (Clarendon Press), the Rev. T P 
Hughes’ Dictionaiy of Islam (W H Allen & Co., and 
HefFer & Sons, Cambridge), Mr L. D Bai nett’s Antiquities 
of India, M Andr^ Chevrillon’s Romantic India, Mr V 
Ball’s fungle Life in India, Mr W Crooke’s Popular Religion 
and Folklore of Northern India, and Things Indian, Captain 
Forsyth’s Highlands of Central India (Messrs Chapman & 
Hall), Messrs Yule and Burnell’s Hohsonfobson (Mr Crooke’s 
edition). Professor Hopkins’ Religions of India, the Rev 
E M Gordon’s Indian Folk-Tales (Elliot & Stock), Messrs. 
Sewell and Dikshit’s Indian Calendar, Mr Brennand’s Hindu 
Astronomy, and the late Rev Father P Dehon’s mono- 
graph on the Oraons in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 

Ethnological works on the people of the Central Provinces 
are not numerous , among those from which assistance has 
been obtained are Sir C Grant’s Central Piovinces Gazetteer 
of 1871, Rev Stephen Hislop’s Notes on the Aboiiginal 
Tribes of the Central Provinces, Colonel Bloomfield’s Notes 
on the Baigas, Sir Charles Elliott’s Hoshangdbdd Settlement 
Report, Sir Reginald Craddock’s Ndgpur Settlement Repoi't, 
Colonel Ward’s Mandla Settlement Report, Colonel Lucie 
Smith’s Chdnda Settlement Report, Mr G W Gayer’s 
Lectnres on Ciiminal Tribes, Mr C W Montgomerie’s 
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Chhindwara Settkimni Report, Mr C E Low’s Bdldghdt 
District Gazetteer, Mr E J Kitts’ Berdr Census Report of 
1 88 1, and the Central Provinces Census Reports of Mr T. 
Drysdale, Sir Benjamin Robertson and Mr J T Marten 
The author is indebted to Sir J G Frazer for his kind 
permission to make quotations from The Golden Bough and 
Totemisvi and Exogamy (Macmillan), in which the best 
examples of almost all branches of primitive custom are to 
be found , to Dr Edward Westermarck for similar permis- 
sion in respect of The History of Human Marriage, and The 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (Macmillan) , to 
Messrs A & C Black in respect of the late Professor 
Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites, to Messrs 
Heinemann for those from M Salomon Reinach’s Oipheus , 
and to Messrs Hachette et Cie and Messrs Parker of Oxford 
for those from La Cite Antique of M Fustel de Coulanges 
Much assistance has also been obtained from Sir E B 
Tylor’s Early History of Mankind and Primitive Culture, 
Lord Avebury’s The Origin of Civilisation, Mr E Sidney 
Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, and M Salomon Reinach’s 
Cultes, Mythes et Religions The labours of these eminent 
authors have made it possible for the student to obtain a 
practical knowledge of the ethnology of the world by the 
perusal of a small number of books , and if any of the ideas 
put forward in these volumes should ultimately be so 
fortunate as to obtain acceptance, it is to the above books 
that I am principally indebted for having been able to 
formulate them Other works from which help has been 
obtained are M Emile Senart’s Les Castes dans PInde, 
Professor W E Hearn’s The Aryan Household, and Dr 
A H Keane’s The World's Peoples Sir George Griei son’s 
great work. The Linguistic Survey of India, has now given 
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an accuiate classification of the non- Aryan tribes according 
to their languages and has further thiown a considerable 
degree of light on the vexed question of then origin I 
have received from Mr. W Crooke of the Indian Civil 
Service (letiied) much kind help and advice during the final 
stages of the preparation of this work. As will be seen from 
the articles, resort has constantly been made to his Tribes 
and Castes for filling up gaps in the local information 

Rai Bahadur Hlra Lai was my assistant for several 
yeais in the taking of the census of 1901 and the prepara- 
tion of the Central Provinces District Gazetteers , he has 
always given the most loyal and unselfish aid, has personally 
collected a large part of the original information contained 
in the book, and spent much time in collating the results. 
The association of his name m the authorship is no more 
than his due, though except where this has been specifically 
mentioned, he is not responsible for the theories and de- 
ductions from the facts obtained Mr Pyare Lai Misra, 
barrister, Chhindwara, was my ethnographic clerk for some 
years, and he and Munshi Kanhya Lai, late of the Educa- 
tional Department, and Mr Aduram Chandhri, Tahslldar, 
gave much assistance in the inquiries on different castes 
Among others who have helped in the work, Rai Bahadur 
Panda Baijnath, Diwan of the Patna and Bastar States, 
should be mentioned first, and Babu Kali Prasanna 
Mukerji, pleader, Saugor, Mr Gopal Datta Joshi, District 
Judge, Saugor, Mr Jeorakhan Lai, Deputy-Inspector of 
Schools, and Mr Gokul Prasad, Tahslldar, may be selected 
from the large number whose names are given in the foot- 
notes to the articles Among European officers whose 
assistance should be acknowledged are Messrs C E. Low 
C W. Montgomerie, A B Napier, A. E Nelson, A K 
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Smith, R H Crosthwaite and H F Hallifax, of the Civil 
Service , Lt -Col W D Sutherland, IMS, Surgeon-Major 
Mitchell of Bastar, and Mr D Chisholm 

Some photographs have been kindly contributed by 
Mrs Ashbrooke Crump, Mrs Mangabai Kelkar, Mr G 
L. Corbett, CS, Mr R L Johnston, AD.SP, Mr J H 
Searle, C S , Mr Strachey, Mr H E. Bartlett, Professor L 
Scherman of Munich, and the Diwan of Raigarh State 
Bishop Westcott kindly gave the photograph of Kabir, which 
appears m his own book 

Finally I have to express my gratitude to the Chief 
Commissioner, Sir Benjamin Robertson, for the liberal 
allotment made by the Administration for the publication 
of the work , and to the publishers, Messrs Macmillan & Co , 
and the printers, Messrs R & R Clark, for their courtesy 
and assistance during its progress through the press 


September 1915 
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n A meeting of the Aiya Sainaj for in\csting bojs with the 

sacicd thread 202 

12 Jam temples at Muktagin, lletul 220 
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25 Image of the prophet Swami Narayan in the Teh temple at 
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26 Images of Rama, Lachman and Sita, with attendants 33° 
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Vishnu, with attendant 33^ 

28 Image of the boar incarnation of Vishnu 334 

29 Bahrupia impel sonatmg the goddess Kali 344 
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Vishnu 406 
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PRONUNCIATION 


a 

a 

e 

i 

i 

0 

u 

u 


3 ) 

33 


has the sound of u in hid or inuimui 
j, ,5 a in bath or tar 

e m icaiti or ai in maid 
i in btt^ or (as a final letter) of y in sulky 
ee in beet 
0 vci boie Qtx bowl 
u in put or bull 
00 in poor or boot 


The plural of caste names and a fe^\ common Hindustani woids 
is formed by adding s in the English manner according to ordinary 
usage, though this is not, of course, the Hindustani plural 


Note — The rupee contains i6 annas, and an anna is of the same 
value as a penny A pice is a quarter of an anna, or a farthing 
Rs 1-8 signifies one rupee and eight annas A lakh is a hundred 
thousand, and a kiore ten million 
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Dasyus 
The STidra 
The Vaishya 

Mistaken niodei n idea of the 
Vaishyas 

Mixed unions of the four 
classes 
Hypeigamy 
The mixed castes 
menials 
Social gradation of castes 
Castes ranking above the 
cultivators 

Castes fi om whom a Bi dhman 
can take water Higher 
agriculturists 
Status of the cultivator 
The clan and the village 
The ownership of land 
The cultivating status that of 
the Vaishya 

Higher professional and arti- 
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48 

49 


Castes fi om whom aBi dhman 
cannot take water , the 
village menials 
The village watchmen 
The village pr lests The 
gar dening castes 
Other village traders and 
menials 

Household servants 
Status of the village menials 
Or igiri of their status 
Other castes who rank ivith 
the village menials 
The non- Aryan tr ibes 
The Kolarians and Dra- 
vidians 

Kolanan tribes 
Dravidian tribes 
Origin of the Kolanan tribes 
Of the Dravidian tribes 
Origin of the impure castes 
Derivationof the irnpur e castes 
from the indigenous tribes 
Occupation the basis of the 
caste-system 

Other agents in the formation 
of castes 

Caste occupations divinely or- 
dained 

Subcastes, local type 
Occupational subcastes 
Subcastes fornned from social 
or religious differences, or 
from mixed descent 
Exogarnous groups 
Toternistic clans 
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50 Terms of relationship 

5 1 Clan kinship and totemism 

52 Animate Creation 

53 The distribution of life over 

the body 

54 Qualities associated with 

animals 

vy 55 Primitive language 

56 Concrete nature of primitive 

ideas 

57 Words and names concrete 

58 The soul or spirit 

59 The transmission of qualities 

60 The faculty of counting Con- 

fusion of the individual and 
the species 

61 Similarity and identity 

62 The reairrerice of events 

63 Controlling the futur e 

64 The common life 

65 The common life of the clan 

66 Living and eating together 

67 The origin of exogamy 

68 Promiscuity and female de- 

scent 

69 Exogamy with female descent 

70 Marriage 

71 Marriage by capture 

72 Transfer of the bride to her 

husband’s clan 

7 3 The exogarnous clan with male 

descent and the village 

74 The large exogarnous clans of 

the Brahmans and Rajputs 


The Sapindas, the gens and 
the yevos 

75 Comparison of Hindu society 

with that of Greece and 
Rome The gens 

76 The clients 

77 The plebeians 

78 The binding social tie in the 

city-states 

79 The Suovetaurilia 

80 The sacrifice of the domestic 

animal 

81 Sacrifices of the gens and 

phratry 

82 The Hindu caste-feasts 

83 Taking food at initiation 

84 Penalty feasts 

85 Sanctity of grain-food 

86 The corn-spirit 

87 The king 

88 Other instances of the common 

meal as a sacrificial r ite 

89 Funeral feasts 

90 The Hindu deities and the 

sacrificial meal 

91 Development of the occupd 

tional caste from the tribe 

92 Veneration of the caste imple- 

ments 

93 The caste panchayat and its 

code of offences 

94 The status of impurity 

95 Caste and Hinduism 

96 The Hindu reformers 

97 Decline of the caste system 


>e The territory controlled by the Chief Commissioner of the 

Central Provinces and Berar has an area of 131,000 squaie 
miles and a population of 16,000,000 persons Situated in the 
centie of the Indian Peninsula, between latitudes i7°47^ 
24°2 7'north, and longitudes 76° and 84° east, it occupies about 
7 3 per cent of the total area of British India It adjoins the 
Central India States and the United Provinces to the noith, 
Bombay to the west, Hydeiabad State and the Madras Presi- 
dency to the south, and the Province of Bihar and Orissa to 
the east The Province was constituted as a separate admin- 
istiative unit m 1S61 from territories taken from the Peshwa 
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been deposited by drainage The general elevation of the 
plateau is 2000 feet, but seveial of the peaks rise to 3500, 
and a few to more than 4000 feet The Satpuias foim the 
most important watershed of the Province, and in addition 
to the Neibudda and Tapti, the Wardha and Wainganga 
rivers rise m these hills To the east a belt of hill country 
continues from the Satpuras to the wild and rugged highlands 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau, on which are situated the five 
States recently annexed to the Province Extending along 
the southern and eastern faces of the Satpura lange lies the 
fourth geographical division, to the west the plain of Berar 
and Nagpur, wateied by the Puma, Waidha and Wainganga 
rivers, and further east the Chhattlsgaih plain, which' foims 
the upper basin of the Mahanadi The Beiar and Nagpur 
plain contains towards the west the shallow black soil in 
which autumn crops, like cotton and the large millet juari, 
which do not require excessive moistuie, can be successfully 
cultivated This area is the great cotton-growing tract of 
the Province, and at piesent the most wealthy The valleys 
of the Wainganga and Mahanadi further east receive a heavier 
rainfall and are mainly cropped with rice Many small 
irrigation tanks for rice have been built by the people them- 
selves, and large tank and canal works are now being 
undertaken by Government to protect the tiact from the 
uncertainty of the rainfall South of the plain lies another 
expanse of hill and plateau comprised m the zamindari 
estates of Chanda and the Chhattlsgarh Division and the 
Bastar and Kanker Feudatory States This vast area, 
covering about 24,000 square miles, the greater part of 
which consists of dense foiests traversed by precipitous 
mountains and ravines, which formerly rendered it impervious 
to Flindu invasion 01 immigration, producing only on isolated 
stretches of culturable land the poorer raincrops, and spaisely 
peopled by primitive Gonds and other forest tribes, was 
probably, until a compaiatively short time ago, the wildest 
and least-known part of the whole Indian peninsula It is 
now being lapidly opened up by railways and good loads 
Up to a few centuries ago the Central Provinces remained 
outside the sphere of Hindu and Muhammadan conquest 
oi To the people of northern India it was known as Gondwana, 
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HINDI - speaking Districts — 

The western tract includes the 

Saugor Damoh, Jubbulpore, Narsingh- 
pur, Hoshangabad, Nimar and Betul 
Distncts which he principally in the 
Nerbudda Valley or on the Vmdhyan 
Hills north-west of the Valley In 
most of this area the language is the 
Bundeh dialect of Western Hindi, and 
in Nimar and Betul a form of the 
Bajputana dialects The eastern tract 
includes the Raipur, Bilaspur and Drug 
Districts and adjacent Feudatory 
States This country is known as 
Chhattisgarh, and the language is the 
Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi 

MARATHI — ^Amraoti, Akola, 

Buldana and Yeotmal Districts 

of Berar, and Nagpur, Bhandara, 
Wardha and Chanda Districts of the 
Nagpur Plain 

ITELUGU — Sironcha tahsil 

of Chanda District Telugu is 

also spoken to some extent m the 
adjacent tracts of Chanda and Bastar 
States 


TRIBAL or Non -Aryan dialects 

— ^Mandla, Seoni, Chhmdwara, 

and part of Balaghat Districts on 
the Satpura Range m the centre 
Sarguja, Jashpur, Udaipur, Korea, and 
Chang Bhakar States on the Chota 
Nagpur plateau to the north-east 
Bastar and Ranker States and parts 
of Chanda and Drug Districts on the 
hill-ranges south of the Mahanadi 
Valley to the south-east In these 
areas the non-Aryan or Kolanan and 
Dravidian tribes form the strongest 
element m the population but many 
of them have abandoned their own 
languages and speak Aryan verna- 
culars 


I URIYA — Sambalpur District 

1 and Sarangarh, Bamra, Rairak- 

hol, Sonpur, Patna and Kalahandi 
Feudatory States This area, with 
the exception of Sarangarh, no longer 
forms part of the Central Provinces, 
havmg been transferred to Bengal m 
1905, and subsequently to the new 
Province of Bihar and Orissa It was, 
however, included m the ethnographic 
survey for some years, and is often 
referred to m the text 
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an unexploied country of inaccessible mountains and im- 
penetiable foiests, inhabited by the savage tubes of Gonds 
fiom whom it took its name Hindu kingdoms weie, it is 
true, established ovei a large pait of its teiritory in the first 
cen tunes of our era, but these weie not accompanied by the 
settlement and opening out of the countiy, and weie subse- 
quently subveited by the Dravidian Gonds, who perhaps 
invaded the country m laige numbers fiomthe south between 
the ninth and twelfth centuiies Hindu immigration and 
colonisation from the surrounding provinces occuiied at a 
later peiiod, largely under the encouragement and auspices 
of Gond kings The consequence is that the existing popu- 
lation is v&xy diveise, and is made up of elements belong- 
ing to many parts of India The people of the northern 
Districts came from Bundelkhand and the Gangetic plain, and 
here are found the principal castes of the United Piovmces 
and the Punjab The western end of the Nerbudda valley 
and Betul were colonised from Malwa and Cential India 
Berar and the Nagpur plain fell to the Maiathas, and one of 
the most important Maiatha States, the Bhonsla kingdom, 
had its capital at Nagpur Cultivators from western India 
came and settled on the land, and the existing population 
aie of the same castes as the Maratha country or Bombay 
But piior to the Maratha conquest Berar and the Nimar 
Distiict of the Cential Provinces had been included in the 
Mughal empire, and traces of Mughal rule remain in a sub- 
stantial Muhammadan element in the population To the 
south the Chanda District runs down to the Godavari river, 
and the southern tracts of Chanda and Bastar State are 
largely occupied by Telugu immigrants from Madras To 
the east of the Nagpur plain the large landlocked area of 
Chhattisgarh in the upper basin of the Mahanadi was colonised 
at an early period by Hindus fiom the east of the United 
Provinces and Oudh, probably coming through Jubbulpore 
A dynasty of the Plaihaivansi Rajput clan established itself 
at Ratanpur, and owing to the inaccessible nature of the 
country, protected as it is on all sides by a natural rampart 
of hill and forest, was able to pursue a tianquil existence 
untroubled by the wars and political vicissitudes of northern 
India The population of Chhattisgarh thus constitutes tc 
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some extent a distinct social oiganism, which retained until 
quite recently many remnants of primitive custom The 
middle basin of the Mahanadi to the east of Chhattisgarh, 
comprising the Sambalpur Distiict and adjoining States, was 
peopled by Uriyas from Oiissa, and though this aiea has 
now been restoied to its parent province, notices of its 
piincipal castes have been included m these volumes Finally, 
the population contains a laige element of the primitive or 
non- Aryan tribes, iich m variety, who have retiied before the 
pressure of Hindu cultivators to its extensive hills and foiests 
The people of the Central Provinces may therefoie not unjustly 
be considered as a miciocosm of a gieat part of India, and 
conclusions diawn from a consideration of their caste rules 
and status may claim with consideiable probability of success 
to be applicable to those of the Hindus geneially For the 
same reason the standard ethnological works of other 
Piovinces necessarily rank as the best authorities on the 
castes of the Cential Provinces, and this fact may explain 
and excuse the copious resort which has been made to them 
m these volumes 

3 The The word ‘ Caste,’ Dr Wilson states,^ is not of Indian 

origin, but is deiived from the Portuguese casta, signifying 
race, mould or quality The Indian word for caste is jat oi 
jdh, which has the original meaning of birth or production of 
a child, and hence denotes good birth or lineage, respectability 
and rank Jdtlia means well-born. Thus jdt now signifies 
a caste, as eveiy Hindu is born into a caste, and his caste 
determines his social position thiough life 

4 The The two mam ideas denoted by a caste are a community 

ti'rtenn”^ oi peisons following a common occupation, and a community 

■ Cnsie ■ whose members marry only among themselves A third 

distinctive feature is that the members of a caste do not as 
a rule eat with outsiders with the exception of other Hindu 
castes of a much higher social position than their own 
None of these will, however, seive as a definition of a caste 
In a number of castes the majority of members have 
abandoned their tiaditional occupation and taken to others 
Less than a fifth of the Biahmans of the Central Piovinces 
arc pcrfoiming any piiestly or religious functions, and 

' Indian Cash, p 12 
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the lemaining foui- fifths are landholders or engaged in 
Government seivice as magistiates, clerks of public offices, 
constables and oiderlies, or in i ail way seivice in different 
grades, or in the piofessions as barristers and pleaders, doctors, 
engineers and so on The Rajputs and Marathas were 
oiiginally soldiers, but only an infinitely small proportion 
belong to the Indian Army, and the remainder aie ruling 
chiefs, landholders, cultivators, laboureis or m the various 
grades of Government seivice and the police Of the Telis 
or oil-pressers only 9 per cent are engaged m their tiaditional 
occupation, and the remainder are landholders, cultivators 
and shopkeepers Of the Ahirs 01 glaziers only 20 per cent 
tend and bieed cattle Only 12 per cent of the Chamars 
are supported by the tanning industry, and so on The 
Bahnas or cotton-cleaners have entirely lost their occupation, 
as cotton is now cleaned in factoiies , they are cartmen or 
cultivators, but letain their caste name and organisation 
Since the mtioduction of machine-made cloth has reduced 
the profits of hand-loom weaving, laige numbers of the 
weaving castes have been reduced to manual labour as a 
means of subsistence The abandonment of the tiaditional 
occupation has become a most marked feature of Hindu 
society as a result of the equal oppoitumty and freedom m 
the choice of occupations afforded by the British Government, 
coupled with the lapid progress of industry and the spiead 
of education So far it has had no very markedly disinte- 
giating effect on the caste system, and the status of a caste is 
still mainly fixed by its traditional occupation , but signs aie 
not wanting of a coming change Again, several castes have 
the same traditional occupation , about forty of the castes 
of the Central Provinces are classified as agriculturists, eleven 
as weavers, seven as fishermen, and so on Distinctions of 
occupation therefore aie not a sufficient basis for a classifica- 
tion of castes Nor can a caste be simply defined as a body 
of persons who marry only among themselves, or, as it is 
teimed, an endogamous group , for almost eveiy important 
caste IS divided into a number of subcastes which do not 
mairy and fiequently do not eat with each other But it is 
a distinctive and peculiar featuie of caste as a social institu- 
tion that It splits up the people into a multitude of these 
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S The 
subcaste 


6 Con- 
fusion of 
noinen- 
cHtiire 


divisions and bars their intermarriage , and the leal unit of 
the system and the basis of the fabric of Indian society is 
this endogamous group or subcaste 

The subcastes, however, connote no real difference 
of status or occupation They are little known except 
within the caste itself, and they consist of groups within the 
caste which marry among themselves, and attend the 
communal feasts held on the occasions of marriages, funerals 
and meetings of the caste panchdyat or committee foi the 
judgment of offences against the caste rules and their expiation 
by a penalty feast , to these feasts all male adults of the 
community, within a certain area, are invited In the Central 
Provinces the 250 groups which have been classified as 
castes contain perhaps 2000 subcastes Except in some 
cases other Hindus do not know a man’s subcaste, though 
they always know his caste , among the ignorant lower castes 
men may often be found who do not know whether their 
caste contains any subcastes or whether they themselves 
belong to one That is, they will eat and marry with all the 
members of their caste within a circle of villages, but know 
nothing about the caste outside those villages, or even whether 
It exists elsewhere One subdivision of a caste may look 
down upon another on the ground of some difference of 
occupation, of origin, or of abstaining from or partaking of 
some article of food, but these distinctions are usually con- 
fined to their internal relations and seldom recognised by 
outsiders For social purposes the caste consisting of a 
number of these endogamous groups generally occupies the 
same position, determined roughly according to the respect- 
ability of Its traditional occupation or extraction 

No adequate definition of caste can thus be obtained from 
community of occupation or intermarriage , nor would it be 
accurate to say that every one must know his own caste and 
that all the different names returned at the census may be 
taken as distinct In the Central Provinces about 900 caste- 
names were returned at the census of 1901, and these were 
reduced in classification to about 250 proper castes 

In some cases synonyms aie commonly used. The 
caste of pan 01 betel-vine growers and sellers is known 
indifferently as Barai, Pansan or Tamboli The great caste 
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of Ahlis 01 heidsmcn has seveial synonyms — as Gaoli in the 
Noithein Distiicts, Rawat ot Gahia in Chhattlsgaih, Gam 
among the Uiiyas, and Golkai among Telugus Lohais aie 
also called Khati and Kammaii, Masons are called Larhia, 
Raj and Beldai The moie distinctly occupational castes 
usually have diffeient names in diffeient paits of the countiy, 
as Dhobi, Waithi, Baictha, Chakla and Pant foi washeimen , 
Basoi, Buiud, Kandia and Dhulia for bamboo-woikeis, and 
so on. Such names may show that the subdivisions to which 
they are applied have immigrated fiom diffeient paits of 
India, but the distinction is gencially not now maintained, 
and many poisons will letuin one oi other of them indiffer- 
ently No object IS gamed, therefoie, by distinguishing them 
in classification, as they coiiespond to no diffeiences of status 
or occupation, and at most denote groups which do not 
inteimany, and which may theiefoie moie piopeily be con- 
sideied as subcastes 

Titles or names of offices aie also not infrequently given 
as caste names Membeis of the lowest oi impuie castes 
employed m the office of Kotwar oi village watchmen prefer 
to call themselves by this name, as they thus obtain a cei tain 
rise in status, or at least they think so In some localities 
the Kotwais oi village watchmen have begun to mairy 
among themselves and try to form a separate caste Chamars 
(tanners) or Mahars (weavers) employed as grooms will call 
themselves Sais and considei themselves superioi to the rest 
of their caste The Thethwar Rawats oi Ahirs will not clean 
household cooking- vessels, and theiefore look down on the 
rest of the caste and prefer to call themselves by this designa- 
tion, as ^ Theth ’ means ‘ exact ’ oi ' pure,' and Thethwar is 
one who has not degeneiated fiom the ancestial calling 
Salewars are a subcaste of Koshtis (weavers), who work only 
in silk and hence consider themselves as superior to the other 
Koshtis and a separate caste The Rathoi subcaste of Tells 
m Mandla have abandoned the hereditary occupation of oil- 
pressing and become landed proprietois They now wish to 
drop their own caste and to be known only as Rathor, the 
name of one of the leading Rajput clans, in the hope that 
in time it will be forgotten that they ever were Telis, and 
they will be admitted into the community of Rajputs It 
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occurred to them that the census would be a good oppoitunity 
of advancing a step towards the desired end, and accoidmgly 
they telegraphed to the Commissioner of Jubbulpore before 
the enumeration, and petitioned the Chief Commissioner after 
it had been taken, to the effect that they might be recorded 
and classified only as Rathor and not as Teh , this method 
of obtaining recognition of their claims being, as remarked by 
Sir Bampfyide Fuller, a great deal cheaper than being 
weighed against gold On the other hand, a common 
occupation may sometimes amalgamate castes originally 
distinct into one The sweeper’s calling is well-defined and 
under the generific teim of Mehtar are included members of 
two or three distinct castes, as Dom, Bhangi and Chuhra , 
the word Mehtar means a prince or headman, and it is 
believed that its application to the sweeper by the other 
servants is ironical It has now, however, been geneially 
adopted as a caste name Similarly, Darzi, a tailor, was 
held by Sir D Ibbetson to be simply the name of a profession 
and not that of a caste , but it is certainly a true caste in the 
Central Provinces, though probably of comparatively late 
origin A change of occupation may transfer a whole body 
of persons from one caste to another A large section of the 
Banjara caste of carriers, who have taken to cultivation, have 
become included m the ICunbi caste in Berar and are known 
as Wanjari Kunbi Another subcaste of the Kunbis called 
Manwa is derived from the Mana tribe Telis or oilmen, who 
have taken to vending liquor, now form a subcaste of the 
Kalai caste called Teli-Kalar , those who have become shop- 
keepers are called Teli-Bania and may in time become an 
inferior section of the Bania caste Other similar subcastes 
are the Ahlr-Sunais or herdsmen-goldsmiths, the Kayasth- 
Darzis or tailors, the Kori-Chamars or weaver- tanners, the 
Gondi Lohars and Barhais, being Gonds who have become 
carpenters and blacksmiths and been admitted to these castes , 
the Mahar Mhahs or barbers, and so on 
7 Tc<;is of It would appear, then, that no piecise definition of a caste 
c-ls^e^s formulated to meet all difficulties In classifica- 

tion, each doubtful case must be taken by itself, and it must 
be dctci mined, on the information available, whether any 
body of persons, consisting of one or more cndogamous 
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gioups, and distinguished b}'’ one 01 moie sepaiate names, 
can be iccogmscd as holding, cilhei on account of its 
tiaditional occupation 01 descent, such a distinctive position 
in the social system, that it should be classified as a caste 
But not even the condition of endogamy can be accepted as 
of univeisal application , foi Viduis, who aie considered to 
be descended fiom Budiman fathers and women of othei 
castes, will, though maiijing among themselves, still receive 
the offspiing of such mixed alliances into the community; 
in the case of Gosains and Baiiagis, who, from being religions 
oideis, have become castes, admission is obtained by initiation 
as well as bj- bnth, and the same is the case with seveial 
other orders , some of the low^er castes will fieely admit out- 
sider , and in paits of Chhattlsgaih social ties are of the 
laxest description, and the mtei marriage of Gonds, Chamais 
and other low' castes aie by no means infiequent. But not- 
withstanding these instances, the pimciple of the restriction 
of mariiage to members of the caste is so nearly univeisal as 
to be capable of being adopted as a definition. 

The w'ell-knowm traditional theoiy of caste is that the 
Aryans w'eie divided from the beginning of time into foui 
castes . Biahmans 01 priests, Kshatriyas or wairiois, Vaishyas 
or mei chants and cultivators, and Sudias 01 menials and 
labouiers, all of whom had a divine oiigin, being born from 
the body of Biahma — the Biahmans from his mouth, the 
Kshatriyas from his arms, the Vaishyas from his thighs, and 
the Sudras fiom his feet. Intel mairiage betw'een the foui 
castes was not at first entirely prohibited, and a man of any 
of the three higher ones, provided that foi his first wife he 
took a woman of his own caste, could subsequently marry 
otheis of the divisions beneath his own In this mannei the 
other castes originated Thus the Kaivarttas or Kewats 
w'ere the offspiing of a Kshatriya father and Vaishya mothei, 
and so on Mixed maniages in the opposite diiection, of a 
woman of a highei caste with a man of a lower one, were 
reprobated as strongly as possible, and the offspring of these 
were relegated to the lowest position in society , thus the 
Chandals, or descendants of a Sudra father and Brahman 
mother, weie of all men the most base It has been 
recognised that this genealogy, though m substance the 
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formation of a numbei of new castes through mixed descent 
may have been conect, is, as regaids the details, an attempt 
made by a priestly law-giver to account, on the lines of 
orthodox tradition, for a state of society which had ceased to 
coi respond to them 

In the ethnographic description of the people of the 
Punjab, which forms the Caste chapter of Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson’s Census Report of i88i, it was pointed out that 
occupation was the chief basis of the division of castes, and 
there is no doubt that this is true Every separate occupa- 
tion has produced a distinct caste, and the status of the caste 
depends now mainly or almost entirely on its occupation 
The fact that there may be several castes practising such 
important callings as agiiculture or weaving does not invali- 
date this in any way, and instances of the manner in which 
such castes have been developed will be given subsequently 
If a caste changes its occupation it may, in the course of 
time, alter its status in a corresponding degree The 
important Kayasth and Gurao castes furnish instances of this 
Castes, in fact, tend to rise or fall in social position with the 
acquisition of land or other forms of wealth or dignity much 
in the same manner as individuals do nowadays in Euiopean 
countries Hitherto m India it has not been the individual 
who has undergone the process , he inherits the social 
position of the caste in which he is born, and, as a rule, 
retains it through life without the power of altering it It is 
the caste, as a whole, or at least one of its important sections 
or subcastes, which gradually rises or falls in social position, 
and the process may extend over generations or even 
centuries 

In the Brief Sketch of the Caste System of the North- 
Western Pi evinces and Oudh, Mr J C Nesfield puts forward 
the view that the whole basis of the caste system is the 
division of occupations, and that the social gradation of 
castes corresponds piecisely to the different periods of 
civilisation during which their traditional occupations 
originated Thus the lowest castes are those allied to the 
primitive occupation of hunting, Pasi, Bhar, Bahelia, because 
the pursuit of wild animals \\as the eailiest stage in the 
development of human industry Next above these come 
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the fishing castes, fishing being considered somewhat superior 
to hunting, because water is a moie sacred element among 
Hindus than land, and theie is less apparent ciuelty in the 
capturing of fish than the slaughteiing of animals , these are 
the Kahars, Kewats, Dhimais and otheis Above these come 
the pastoial castes — Ghosi, Gadaria, Gujar and Ahir, and 
above them the agricultural castes, following the order m 
which these occupations weie adopted during the progress of 
civilisation At the top of the system stands the Rajput 01 
Chhatri, the warrioi, whose duty is to protect all the lower 
castes, and the Biahman, who is their priest and spiritual 
guide Similaily, the aitisan castes are divided into two 
mam groups , the lowei one consists of those whose occupa- 
tions preceded the age of metallurgy, as the Chamars and 
Modus or tanneis, Koris or weaveis, the Telis or oil-pressers, 
Kalais or liquor-distilleis, Kumhais or potters, and Lumas or 
salt-makers. The higher group includes those castes whose 
occupations were coeval with the age of metallurgy, that is, 
those who woik in stone, wood and metals, and who make 
clothing and ornaments, as the Baihai or worker in wood, 
the Lohar or workei in iron, the Kasera and Thathera, bi ass- 
workers, and the Sunai or worker in the precious metals, 
ranking precisely in this order of precedence, the Sunar being 
the highest The theory is still further developed among 
the trading castes, who aie arranged in a similar manner, 
beginning from the Banjara or forest tradei, the Kunjra or 
greengrocer, and the Bharbhunja or grain-parchei, up to the 
classes of Banias and Khatris or shopkeepers and bankers 

It can hardly be supposed that the Hindus either con- 
sciously or unconsciously arranged their gradation of society 
in a scientific order of precedence in the manner described 
The mam divisions of social precedence are correctly stated 
by Mr Nesfield, but it will be suggested in this essay that 
they arose naturally from the divisions of the principal social 
organism of India, the village community Nevertheless Mr 
Nesfield’s book will always rank as a most interesting and 
oiiginal contribution to the literature of the subject, and his 
work did much to stimulate inquiry into the origin of the 
caste system 

In his Intioduction to the Tribes and Castes of Bengal 
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Sii Herbert Risley laid stiess on the racial basis of caste, 
showing that difference of race and difference of colour weie 
the foundation of the Indian caste system or division of the 
people into endogamous units There seems reason to 
suppose that the contact of the Aryans with the indigenous 
people of India was, to a large extent, responsible for the 
growth of the caste system, and the main racial divisions may 
perhaps even now be recognised, though their racial basis has, 
to a great extent, vanished But when we come to individual 
castes and subcastes, the scrutiny of their origin, which has 
been made in the individual articles, appears to indicate that 
caste distinctions cannot, as a rule, be based on supposed 
diffeience of race Nevertheless Sir H Risley’s Castes and 
Tribes of Bengal and Peoples of India will, no doubt, always 
be considered as standard authorities, while as Census 
Commissioner for India and Diiector of Ethnography he 
probably did more to foster this branch of research in India 
generally than any other man has ever done 

M Emile Senart, m his work Les Castes dans Vlnde^ gives 
an admirable sketch of the features marking the entry of the 
Aryans into India and their acquisition of the country, fiom 
which the following account is largely taken The institution 
of caste as it is understood at piesent did not exist among 
the Aryans of the Vedic period, on their first entry into India 
The word varna, literally ‘colour,’ which is aftei wards used 
in speaking of the four castes, distinguishes in the Vedas two 
classes only there are the Ary a Varna and the Dasa Varna 
— the Aryan race and the race of enemies In other 
passages the Dasyus are spoken of as black, and India is 
praised for protecting the Aryan colour In later literature 
the black lace, Krishna Varna, are opposed to the Brahmans, 
and the same word is used of the distinction between Aryas 
and Sudras The word varna was thus used, in the fiist 
place, not of four castes, but of two hostile races, one white 
and the other black It is said that Indra divided the fields 
among his white-coloured people after destroying the Dasyus, 
by whom may be understood the indigenous barbarian races' 
The word Dasyu, which frequently lecuis in the Vedas, 

1 Dr WiRon’s Indmn Caste {Times Press and Messrs BhcUiood) 1875, 
p SS, quoting from Rig-Veda ’’ 
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piobably lefcis to the people of foieign coiintiies 01 piovinces 
like the Goim 01 Gentiles of the Hcbicws The Dasyiis 
weie not altogethei baibaiians, foi they had cities and othei 
institutions showing a paitial civilisation, though the Aryas, 
lately from more bracing climes than those which they 
inhabited, pioved too strong for them ^ To the Aryans the 
woid Dasyu had the meaning of one who not only did not 
peifoim leligious iitcs, but attempted to harass their pei- 
foimeis Anothei veise says, “ Distinguish, O Indra, between 
the Aiyas and those who aie Dasyus punishing those who 
peiform no religious rites , compel them to submit to the 
saciifices, be thou the powerful, the encouiagei of the 
sacrificei ” “ 

Rakshasa was anothei designation given to the tribes 
with whom the Aryans were m hostility Its meaning is 
stiong, gigantic 01 powerful, and among the modem Hindus 
it is a word for a devil oi demon In the Satapatha 
Brahmana of the white Yajui-Veda the Rakshasas aie 
lepresented as ‘ prohibiteis,’ that is ‘ prohibiteis of the 
sacrifice’^ Similarly, at a latei period, Manu desciibes 
Aryavarrta, or the abode of the Aryas, as the country 
between the eastern and western oceans, and between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas, that is Hindustan, the Deccan 
being not then recognised as an abode of the Aryans And 
he thus speaks of the country “ From a Brahman born in 
Aryavarrta let all men on earth learn their several usages” 
“ That land on which the black antelope naturally grazes, is 
held fit for the performance of sacrifices , but the land of 
Mlechchhas (foi eigners) is beyond it ” “ Let the three first 

classes (Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas) invariably dwell 
in the above-mentioned countries , but a Sudra distressed for 
subsistence may sojourn wherever he chooses ” ^ 

Another passage states “ If some pious king belonging 
to the Kshatriya or some other caste should defeat the 
Mlechchhas ° and establish a settlement of the four castes in 
their territories, and accept the Mlechchhas thus defeated as 
Chandalas (the most impure caste in ancient Hindu society) 

, Dr Wilson’s Indian Caste (Times p 94 

^^^00 Blackwood), 1875, 3 Wilson, tbtdem, p 99 

P 88, quoting from Rig-Veda ^ Manu, 11 17, 24 

Rig- Veda, 1 ii Wilson, ® Barbarians or foreigners 
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as is the case in Aryavarrta, then that countiy also becomes 
fit for sacrifice For no land is impure of itself A land 
becomes so only by contact ” This passage is quoted by a 
Hindu wiiter with the same leference to the Code of Manu 
as the preceding one, but it is not found there and appears 
to be a gloss by a later writer, explaining how the country 
south of the Vmdhyas, which is excluded by Manu, should 
be rendered fit foi Aryan settlement ^ Similarly in a 
reference in the Biahmanas to the migration of the Aryans 
eastward from the Punjab it is stated that Agni the fire-god 
flashed forth from the mouth of a priest invoking him at a 
sacrifice and burnt across all the five rivers, and as far as he 
burnt Brahmans could live Agni, as the god of fire by which 
the offerings were consumed, was addressed as follows “We 
kindle thee at the sacrifice, O wise Agni, the sacrificer, the 
luminous, the mighty ” ^ The sacrifices referred to were, m 
the early period, of domestic animals, the horse, ox or goat, 
the flesh of which was partaken of by the worshippers, and 
the sacred Soma -liquor, which was drunk by them , the 
prohibition or discouragement of animal sacrifices for the 
higher castes gradually came about at a later time, and was 
probably to a large extent due to the influence of Buddhism 
The early sacrifice was in the nature of a communal 
sacred meal at which the worshippers partook of the animal 
or liquor offered to the god The Dasyus or indigenous 
Indian races could not worship the Aryan gods nor join m 
the sacrifices offered to them, which constituted the act of 
worship They were a hostile race, but the hostility was felt 
and expressed on religious rather than racial grounds, as the 
latter term is understood at present 

M Senart points out that the division of the four castes 
appearing in post-Vedic literature, does not proceed on equal 
lines There were two groups, one composed of the thiee 
higher castes, and the other of the Sudras or lowest The 
higher castes constituted a fraternity into which admission 
was obtained only by a religious ceremony of initiation and 
investment with the sacred thread The Sudras were ex- 
cluded and could take no part in sacrifices The punishment 

1 See Burnell and IlopUns, Ordt~ 2 Wilson, CVrj*, p 170,^1101 
tiat ces of Man t, s v ing Weber, Indtsclu Sltidun, 1 170 
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foi the commission of the giavcst offences by a Biahman 
was that he became a Sudia, that is to say an outcast The 
killing of a Sudia was an offence no moie sc\eie than that 
of killing ceitain animals A Sudia was piohibited by the 
seveiest penalties from appioaching within a ccitain 
distance of a mcmbci of any of the highei castes In the 
Sutias^ it IS dcclaicd “ that the Sudia has not the right 
(Adhikaia) of sacrifice enjoyed by the Brahman, Kshatriya 
and Vaishya He was not to be in\csted with the sacied 
thiead, noi peimitted, like them, to heai, commit to memoiy, 
01 lecite Vedic tc.vts Foi listening to these texts he ought 
to ha\e his cais shut up with melted lead 01 lac by w^ay of 
punishment , for pionouncing them, his tongue cut out , and 
for committing them to memoiy, his body cut in tw^o/’ The 
Veda was never to be lead in the piescnce of a Sudra , and 
no saciifice was to be peifoimcd foi him ’ The Sudras, it is 
stated in the Haiivansha, are sprung fiom vacuity, and aie 
destitute of ceiemonies, and so aic not entitled to the rites 
of initiation. Just as upon the friction of w'ood, the cloud of 
smoke wdiich issues fiom the fiie and spreads around is of no 
service in the saciificial rite, so too the Sudias spiead over 
the eaith arc unserviceable, owing to their biith, to then 
w'ant of initiatory iites, and the ccicmomes ordained by the 
Vedas ^ Again it is ordained that silence is to be observed 
by paities of the three saciificial classes when a Sudia enters 
to remove their natuial defilements, and thus the seivile 
position of the Sudra is recognised*^ Heie it appears that 
the Sudra is identified with the sweeper or scavengei, the 
most debased and impure of modern Hindu castes" In the 
Dharmashastras or law-books it is laid dowm that a person 
taking a Sudra’s food for a month becomes a Sudra and after 
death becomes a dog Issue begotten after eating a Sudia’s 
food is of the Sudra caste A person who dies with Sudia’s 
food in his stomach becomes a village pig, or is reboin m a 
Sudra’s family ^ An Arya who had sexual intimacy with a 

^ A collection of rules for sacrifices * Manu, iv 99 , 111 178 

and other rites, coming between the ® Wilson, pp 421, 422 

Vedas and the law-books, and dated by ’’Wilson, p 187, quoting from 
Ma\ Muller between 600-200 B c Iliranyakeshi Sutra 

" Wilson, Indian Cade., p 182 ^ See article Mehtar in te\t 

® Wilson, p 184, quoting from ® Wilson, p 363, quoting from 

Shrauta-sutra of Katyayana, 116 Smriti of Angira 
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Sudra woman was to be banished , but a Sudia having 
intimacy with an Aiya was to be killed If a Sudra le- 
proached a dutiful Arya, oi put himself on equality with him 
on a load, on a couch or on a seat, he was to be beaten with 
a stick.^ A Brahman might without hesitation take the 
property of a Sudra , he, the Sudra, had indeed nothing of 
his own , his master might, doubtless, take his property ^ 
According to the Mahabharata the Sudras are appointed 
servants to the Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas^ A 
Brahman woman having connection with a Sudra was to be 
devoured by dogs, but one having connection with a Kshatriya 
or Vaishya was merely to have her head shaved and be earned 
round on an ass ^ When a Brahman received a gift from 
another Brahman he had to acknowledge it m a loud voice , 
fiom a Raj any a or Kshatriya, in a gentle voice , from a 
Vaishya, m a whisper , and from a Sudia, m his own mind 
To a Brahman he commenced his thanks with the sacred 
syllable Om , to a king he gave thanks without the sacred Ora, 
to a Vaishya he whispered his thanks , to a Sudra he said 
nothing, but thought m his own mind, svastz, or ‘This is good ’ ® 
It would thus seem clear that the Sudras were distinct from 
the Aryas and were a separate and inferior race, consisting 
of the indigenous people of India In the Atharva- Veda the 
Sudra is recognised as distinct from the Arya, and also the 
Dasa from the Arjm, as in the Rig- Veda® Dr Wilson 
remarks, “ The aboriginal inhabitants, again, who conformed 
to the Brahmamc law, received certain privileges, and were 
constituted as a fourth caste under the name of Sudras, 
whereas all the rest who kept aloof were called Dasyus, what- 
ever their language might be ” The Sudras, though 
treated by Manu and Hindu legislation in general as a 
component, if enslaved, part of the Indian community, not 
entitled to the second or sacramental birth, are not even 
once mentioned in the older parts of the Vedas They are 
first locally brought to notice in the Mahabharata, along with 

* Wilson, p 195, from Vyavahara Maynl ha 

HimnjTkeshi Sutra ■> Wilson, p 400, from Parashan 

- Manu, Mil 417 Smnti 

3 Wilson, p 260, quoting MahM) « Wilson, p 140, quoting from 
irirata. Mil 1367 Aihana Vtda, w 32 i 

' WiKon, p 403, quoting from " Wilson, p 2TI 
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the Abhiias, dwelling on the banks of the Indus. There 
are distinct classical notices of the Sudras in this veiy 
locality and its neighbourhood “ In histoiical times,” 
says Lassen, “ their name reappears in that of the town 
Sudros on the lower Indus, and, what is especially worthy 
of notice, in that of the people Sudroi, among the Northern 
Arachosians ” ^ 

“ Thus their existence as a distinct nation is established 
in the neighbourhood of the Indus, that is to say in the region 
in which, in the oldest time, the Aryan Indians dwelt The 
Aryans probably conquered these indigenous inhabitants 
first , and when the others in the interior of the country were 
subsequently subdued and enslaved, the name Sudra was 
extended to the whole servile caste There seems to have 
been some hesitation in the Aryan community about the 
actual religious position to be given to the Sudras In the 
time of the liturgical Brahmanas of the Vedas, they weie some- 
times admitted to take part in the Aryan sacrifices Not long 
afterwards, when the conquests of the Aryans weie greatly 
extended, and they formed a settled state of society among 
the affluents of the Jumna and Ganges, the Sudras were 
degraded to the humiliating and painful position which they 
occupy in Manu There is no mention of any of the Sankara 
: or mixed castes in the Vedas 

' Fiom the above evidence it seems clear that the Sudras 

were really the indigenous inhabitants of India, who were 
^ subdued by the Aryans as they gradually penetrated into 
India When the conquering race began to settle in the 
land, the indigenous tribes, or such of them as did not retire 
before the invaders into the still unconquered interior, became 
ji a class of menials and labourers, as the Amalekites were to 
(.[; the children of Israel The Sudras were the same people as 
the Dasyus of the hymns, after they had begun to live in 
jf. villages with the Aryans, and had to be admitted, 
though m the most humiliating fashion, into the Aiyan 
polity But the hostility between the Aryas and the Dasyus 
or Sudias, though m reality racial, was felt and expressed 
V religious grounds, and probably the Aryans had no real 

fit 

Wilson, Indian Caste, referring to Ptolemy, vii i 6i and vi X20 3 
2 Wilson, pp 1 13, 1 14 
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idea of what is now undei stood by difference of race or 
deterioration of type from mixture of races The Sudras 
were despised and hated as worshippers of a hostile god. 
They could not join in the sacrifices by which the Aryans 
renewed and cemented then kinship with their god and with 
each other , hence they were outlaws towards whom no social 
obligations existed It would have been quite right and 
proper that they should be utterly destroyed, precisely as 
the Israelites thought that Jehovah had commanded them to 
destroy the Canaamtes But they were too numerous, and 
hence they were regarded as impure and made to live apart, so 
that they should not pollute the places of sacrifice, which 
among the Aryans included their dwelling-houses It does 
not seem to have been the case that the Aryans had any regard 
for the preservation of the purity of their blood or colour 
From an early period men of the three higher castes might 
take a Sudra woman in maiiiage, and the ultimate result has 
been an almost complete fusion between the two races in the 
bulk of the population over the greater part of the country 
Nevertheless the status of the Sudra still remains attached 
to the large community of the impure castes formed from 
the indigenous tribes, who have settled in Hindu villages and 
entered the caste system These are relegated to the most 
degrading and menial occupations, and their touch is regarded 
as conveying defilement like that of the Sudias^ The status 
of the Sudras was not always consideied so low, and they were 
sometimes held to rank above the mixed castes And m 
modern times m Bengal Sudra is quite a respectable term 
applied to certain aitisan castes which there have a fairly 
good position But neither were the indigenous tubes always 
reduced to the impure status Their fortunes varied, and 
those who resisted subjection were probably sometimes 
accepted as allies For instance, some of the most prominent 
of the Rajput clans are held to have been derived from the 
aboriginal" tubes On the Aryan expedition to southern 
India, which is preserved in the legend of Rama, as related 
in the Ramayana, it is stated that Rama was assisted by 

* See for the impure cistcs/rt/rt 40 hereforcon\enienceindnot'iscon\c)in!l 
lost uny nssertion -is to the origin of 

- The Mord “ nbonginil ” is used pro Arym populition 
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Hanuman with his army of apes The leference is generally 
held to be to the fact that the Aryans had as auxiliaries 
some of the foiest tubes, and these weie consequently 
allies, and highly thought of, as shown by the legend 
and by their identification with the mighty god Hanuman, 
And at the piesent time the foiest tubes who live separately 
from the Hindus in the jungle tiacts aie, as a lule, not 
legarded as impure But this does not impaii the identifi- 
cation of the Sudias with those tubes who weie reduced 
to subjection and serfdom m the Hindu villages, as shown 
by the evidence here given The view has also been held 
that the Sudras might have been a servile class already 
subject to the Aiyans, who entered India with them And 
in the old Paisi or Persian community foui classes existed, 
the Athoinan or piiest, the Rathestan or warrior, the 
Vasteriox or husbandman, and the Hutox 01 ciaftsman^ 
The second and third of these names closely lesemble those 
of the coriespondmg Hindu classical castes, the Raj any a or 
Kshatiiya and the A^aishya, while Athornan, the name for 
a priest, is the same as Atharvan, the Hindu name for a 
Brahman versed in the Atharva-Veda Possibly then 
Hutox may be connected with Sudra, as h frequently 
changes into s But on the other hand the facts that the 
Sudras aie not mentioned in the Vedas, and that they 
succeeded to the position of the Dasyus, the black hostile 
Indians, as well as the important place they fill m the later 
literature, seem to indicate cleaily that they mainly consisted 
of the indigenous subject tubes Whether the Aryans 
applied a name alieady existing in a servile class among 
themselves to the indigenous population whom they subdued, 
may be an uncertain point 

In the Vedas, moreover, M Senart shows that the thiee 
higher castes are not definitely distinguished , but theie are 
three classes — the priests, the chiefs and the people, among 
whom the Aiyans weie comprised The people aie spoken 
of in the plural as the clans who followed the chiefs to battle 
The word used is Visha One verse speaks of the Vishas 
(clans) bowing before the chief (Raj an), who was preceded by 
a priest (Brahman) Another verse says “ Favour the prayer 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, Pai sis of Gujarat, p 213 
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(Biahma), favoui the service , kill the Rakshasas, drive away 
the evil , favour the power (Jehatra) and favour the manly 
strength , favour the cow {dhei'm, the representative of 
property) and favour the people (or house, mshci) ” ^ 

Similarly Wilson states that m the time of the Vedas, 
visha (related to vesha, a house or district) signified the 
people in general , and Vaishya, its adjective, was afterwards 
applied to a householder, or that appeitaining to an individual 
of the common people The Latin vicus and the Greek 
0I/C09 are the correspondents of vesha^ The conclusion to 
be drawn is that the Aryans in the Vedas, like other early 
communities, were divided by lank or occupation into three 
classes — priests, nobles and the body of the people The 
Vishas or clans afterwards became the Vaishyas or third 
classical caste Before they entered India the Aryans were 
a migratory pastoial people, their domestic animals being 
the horse, cow, and perhaps the sheep and goat The horse 
and cow were especially venerated, and hence were probably 
their chief means of support The Vaishyas must therefore 
have been herdsmen and shepherds, and when they entered 
India and took to agriculture, the Vaishyas must have 
become cultivators The word Vaishya signifies a man who 
occupies the soil, an agriculturist, or merchant.® The ivord 
Vasteriox used by the ancestors of the Parsis, which appears 
to correspond to Vaishya, also signifies a husbandman, as 
already seen Dr Max Muller states “ The three occupa- 
tions of the Aryas in India were fighting, cultivating the 
soil and worshipping the gods Those who fought the 
battles of the people would naturally acquire influence and 
rank, and their leaders appear in the Veda as Rajas or 
kings Those who did not share in the fighting would 
occupy a more humble position , they were called Vish, 
Vaishyas or householders, and would no doubt have to 
contribute towards the maintenance of the armies^ Accoid- 
ing to Manu, God ordained the tending of cattle, giving 
alms, saciifice, study, trade, usury, and also agriculture for 

I Rig-Veda, 6 3 16, quoted by ^ Quoted by Wilson, p 209 It 

Wilson, C(7x/e, p 1 10 would seem probable, however, that 

- Wilson, p 109 the Vaishjas must themselves base 

’’ Momcr- Williams, Sanskrit Diction- formed the rank and file of the fight 
ar), pointed out by Mr Crooke mg force, at least in the early period 
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a Vaishya” ^ The Sutias state that agriculture, the keeping 
of cattle, and engaging in mcichandise, as well as learning 
the Vedas, saciificmg for himself and giving alms, are the 
duties of a Vaishya^ In the Mahabharata it is laid down 
that the Vaishyas should devote themselves to agiicultuie, 
the keeping of cattle and liberality® In the same work the 
god Vayu says to Bhishma • “ And it was Brahma’s ordinance 
that the Vaishya should sustain the three castes (Biahman, 
Kshatriya and Vaishya) with money and coin , and that 
the Sudia should serve them ” ^ 

In a list of classes or occupations given in the White 
Yajui-Veda, and apparently lefeiring to a comparatively 
advanced state of Hindu society, tillage is laid down as the 
calling of the Vaishya, and he is distinguished from the Vani 
oi merchant, whose occupation is trade or weighing® Manu 
states that a Biahman should swear by truth , a Kshatriya 
by his steed and his weapons , a Vaishya by his cows, his 
seed and his gold, and a Sudia by all wicked deeds® 
Yellow is the colour of the Vaishya, and it must apparently 
be taken from the yellow corn, and the yellow colour of ghi 
or butter, the principal product of the sacred cow , yellow 
IS also the colour of the sacred metal gold, but there 
can scarcely have been sufficient gold in the hands of 
the body of the people in those early times to enable it to 
be especially associated with them The Vaishyas weie 
thus, as IS shown by the above evidence, the mam body of 
the people referred to m the Vedic hymns When these 
settled down into villages the Vaishyas became the house- 
holders and cultivators, among whom the village lands 
were divided , the Sudras or indigenous tribes, who also 
lived in the villages or in hamlets adjoining them, were 
labourers and given all the most disagreeable tasks in the 
village community, as is the case with the impure castes 
at present 

The demonstration of the real position of the Vaishyas 


^ Manu, 1 90 

^ Wilson, Cajife, p 193, quot- 
ing from Hiranyakeshi Sutra 

® Wilson, p 260, quoting Mahab- 
harata, viii 1367 et seq 


4 Mahabharata, xn 2749 et seq 

5 List of classes of Indian society 
given in the Purusha-Medha of the 
White Yajur-Veda, Wilson, pp 126- 

13s 

® Manu, viii 113 
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IS impoitant, because the Hindus themselves no longer 
recognise this The name Vaishya is now frequently 
restricted to the Bania caste of bankers, shopkeepers and 
moneylenders, and hence the Banias are often supposed 
to be the descendants and only modern representatives 
of the original Vaishyas. Evidence has been given in the 
aiticle on Bania to show that the existing Bania caste is 
mainly derived from the Rajputs The name Bam, a 
merchant or trader, is found at an early period, but whether 
it denoted a regular Bania caste may be considered as 
uncertain In any case it seems clear that this compara- 
tively small caste, chiefly coming from Rajputana, cannot 
represent the Vaishyas, who were the main body or people 
of the invading Aryans At that time the Vaishyas cannot 
possibly have been traders, because they alone provided the 
means of subsistence of the community, and if they produced 
nothing, there could be no material for trade The Vaishyas 
must, therefore, as already seen, have been shepherds and 
cultivators, since in early times wealth consisted almost solely 
of corn and cattle At a later period, with the increased 
religious veneration for all kinds of life, agriculture apparently 
fell into some kind of disrepute as involving the sacrifice of 
insect life, and there was a tendency to emphasise trade as 
the Vaishya’s occupation in view of its greater respectability 
It IS considered very derogatory for a Brahman or Rajput to 
touch the plough with his own hands, and the act has hitherto 
involved a loss of status these castes, however, did not 
object to hold land, but, on the contrary, ardently desired 
to do so like all other Hindus Ploughing was probably 
despised as a form of manual laboui, and hence an undigni- 
fied action for a member of the aristocracy, just as a squne 
or gentleman faimer in England might consider it beneath 
his dignity to drive the plough himself No doubt also, as 
the fusion of races proceeded, and bodies of the indigenous 
tribes who were cultivators adopted Hinduism, the status of 
a cultivator sank to some extent, and his Vaishyan ancestry 
was forgotten But though the Vaishya himself has practically 
disappeared, his status as a cultivator and member of the 
village community appears to remain in that of the modern 
cultivating castes, as will be shown subsequently 
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The settlement of the Aryans in India was in villages 
and not in towns, and the Hindus have ever since remained 
a lural people. In 19 1 1 less than a tenth of the population 
of India was urban, and nearly three-quarters of the total 
were directly supported by agricultuie Apparently, there- 
fore, the basis or embryo of the gradation of Hindu society 
or the caste system should be sought in the village Two 
mam divisions of the village community may be recog- 
nised in the Vaishyas or cultivators and the Sudras or 
impure serfs and labourers The exact position held by 
the Kshatriyas and the constitution of their class are not 
quite clear, but there is no doubt that the Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas formed the early aristocracy, ranking above the 
cultivators, and a few other castes have since attained to 
this position From early times, as is shown by an ordinance 
of Manu, men of the higher castes or classes were permitted, 
after taking a woman of their own class for the first wife, to 
have second and subsequent wives from any of the classes 
beneath them This custom appears to have been largely 
pievalent No definite rule prescribed that the children 
of such unions should necessarily be illegitimate, and 
in many cases no doubt seems to exist that, if not they 
themselves, their descendants at any rate ultimately became 
full membeis of the caste of the first ancestor According 
to Manu, if the child of a Brahman by a Sudra woman 
intermariied with Brahmans and his descendants after him, 
theii piogeny in the seventh generation would become 
full Biahmans , and the same was the case with the child 
of a Kshatriya or a Vaishya with a Sudia woman A 
commentator remaiks that the descendants of a Brahman 
by a Kshatriya woman could attain Biahmanhood in the 
third genet ation, and those by a Vaishya woman in the 
fifth ^ Such childien also could inherit Accoiding to the 
Mahabhaiata, if a Brahman had four wives of different castes, 
the son by a Biahman wife took foui shares, that b}'’ a 
Kshatiiya wife thice, by a Vaishya wife two, and by a Sudia 
wife one shaie." Manu gives a slightly different distribution, 
but also peimits to the son by a Sudra wife a shaie of the 

• Ilopkin’s nncl Burnett’s Cole of - M'ilnbh"imt'i, \ui 2510 c( re/ , 
Jfrniiy ' 6}, 65, nncl footnotes quoted bj Wilson, p 272 
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inheritance^ Thus the fact is clear that the son of a 
Brahman even by a Sudra woman had a certain status of 
legitimacy m his father’s caste, as he could marry in it, and 
must therefore have been permitted to partake of the sacri- 
ficial food at mariiage,^ and he could also inherit a small 
share of the property 

The detailed rules presciibed for the status of legitimacy 
and inheritance show that recognised unions of this kind 
between men of a higher class and women of a lower 
one were at one time fairly frequent, though they were 
afterwards prohibited And they must necessarily have 
led to much mixture of blood in the different castes A 
trace of them seems to survive in the practice of hyper- 
gamy, still widely prevalent in northern India, by which men 
of the higher subcastes of a caste will take daughters in 
marriage from lower ones but will not give their daughters 
m leturn This custom prevails largely among the higher 
castes of the Punjab, as the Rajputs and Khatris, and among 
the Brahmans of Bengal^ Only a few cases are found in 
the Central Provinces, among Brahmans, Sunars and other 
castes Occasionally intermarriage between two castes takes 
place on a hypergamous basis , thus Rajputs are said to 
take daughters from the highest clans of the cultivating 
caste of Dangis More commonly families of the lower sub- 
castes or clans in the same caste consider the marriage of 
their daughters into a higher group a great honour and 
will give large sums of money for a bridegroom Until 
quite recently a Rajput was bound to marry his daughters 
into a clan of equal or higher rank than his own, in order 
to maintain the position of his family It is not easy 
to see why so much importance should be attached to 
the marriage of a daughter, since she passed into another 
clan and family, to whom her offspring would belong On 
the other hand, a son might take a wife from a lower 
group without loss of status, though his children would be 
the future representatives of the family Another point, 

^ Minu, i\ 149 ) 157 initiation or thev could not possibly 

- Manu indeed declares that such have been married in the father’s caste 
children could not be initiated (\ 68 ), 

but It IS clear that they must, as a 3 3^0 article on Bnlliman for some 
matter of fici, have been capable of further details 
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possibly connected witli hypeiganiy, is that a pcculiai iclation 
exists between a man and the fannl}' into winch his daughtei 
has mauicd Sometimes he will accept no food 01 'even 
watci m his son-m-law’s village. The woid sida^ signifying 
wife’s biothei, when addicsscd to a man, is also a common 
and exticmely offensive teim of abuse The meaning is 
now pel haps supposed to be that one has violated the sister 
of the person spoken to, but this can haidly have been 
the original significance as sasu) 01 fathei-m-law’’ is also con- 
sidered in a minor degice an opprobiious teim of addiess 

But though among the four classical castes it w^as possible 17 rhe 
for the descendants of mixed unions between fatheis of 
highei and motheis of longer caste to be admitted into their Thc\iihgc 
fathei’s caste, this w^ould not have been the geneial rule 
Such connections w’eie vei}^ fiequent and the Hindu classics 
account thiough them foi the multiplication of castes Long 
lists are given of new’’ castes formed by the childien of mixed 
maiiiages The details of these genealogies seem to be 
destitute of any probability, and perhaps, theiefore, instances 
of them aie unnecessary Matches betw’een a man of 
higher and a w’oman of lower caste w’ere called amilovia, 01 
‘with the hair ’or ‘grain,’ and w’ere regaided as suitable and 
becoming Those between a man of lower and a w'oman of 
higher caste weie, on the other hand, knowm as pjatiloma 01 
‘against the hair,’ and w’eie consideicd as disgiaceful and 
almost incestuous The offspiing of such unions are held 
to have constituted the low’est and most impure castes of 
scavengers, dog-eaters and so on This doctiine is to be 
accounted for by the necessity of safeguaiding the morality 
of women in a state of society where kinship is reckoned 
solely by male descent The blood of the tribe and clan, 
and hence the right to membeiship and participation in the 
communal sacrifices, is then communicated to the child 
through the father , hence if the women are unchaste, 
children may be born into the family who have no such 
rights, and the whole basis of society is destroyed For the 
same reason, since the tribal blood and life is communicated 
through males, the birth and standing of the mother are of 
little importance, and children aie, as has been seen, easily 
admitted to their father’s rank But already in Manu’s 
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time the later and present view that both the father and 
mother must be of full status in the clan, tribe or caste in 
order to produce a legitimate child, has begun to prevail, and 
the children of all mixed marriages are relegated to a lower 
group The offspring of these mixed unions did probably 
give rise to a class of different status in the village community 
The lower-caste mother would usually have been taken into 
the father’s house and her children would be bi ought up in 
It Thus they would eat the food of the household, even if 
they did not participate in the sacrificial feasts , and a class 
of this kind would be very useful for the performance of 
menial duties m and about the household, such as personal 
service, bringing water, and so on, for which the Sudras, 
owing to their impurity, would be unsuitable. In the above 
manner a new grade of village menial might have arisen 
and have gradually been extended to the other village in- 
dustries, so that a third group would be formed in the village 
community ranking between the cultivators and labourers 
This gradation of the village community may perhaps still 
be discerned in the mam social distinctions of the different 
Hindu castes at present. And an attempt will now be 
made to demonstrate this hypothesis in connection with a 
brief survey of the castes of the Province 

An examination of the social status of the castes of the 
Central Provinces, which, as already seen, are representative 
of a great part of India, shows that they fall into five 
principal groups The highest consists of those castes who 
now claim to be directly descended from the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas or Vaishyas, the three higher of the four classical 
castes The second comprises what are generally known as 
pure or good castes The principal mark of then caste 
status is that a Brahman will take water to drink from them, 
and perform ceremonies m their houses They may be 
classified in three divisions the higher agricultural castes, 
higher artisan castes, and serving castes from whom a 
Brahman will take water The third group contains those 
castes from whose hands a Brahman will not take water, 
but their touch does not convey impurity and they are per- 
mitted to enter Hindu temples They consist mainly of 
certain cultivating castes of low status, some of them leccntly 
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dciivcd fiom the indigenous lubes, othei functional castes 
foimed fiom the foiest tubes, and a numbci of piofessional 
and menial castes, whose occupations are mainl}^ pursued in 
villages, so that they foimeily obtained then subsistence fiom 
gi am -payments or annual allowances of grain from the 
cultivators at seedtime and haivest. The group includes also 
some castes of village piiests and mendicant leligious oidcis, 
who beg fiom the cultivators In the fourth gioup aie placed 
the non-Aryan oi indigenous tubes Most of these cannot 
propel ly be said to foim pait of the Hindu social system at 
all, but foi piactical puiposes they are admitted and are 
consideied to lank below all castes except those who can- 
not be touched The lowest group consists of the impure 
castes whose touch is consideied to defile the higher castes 
Within each group theie are minor diffeiences of status some 
of which will be noticed, but the broad divisions may be con- 
sideied as representing approximately the facts The rule 
about Biahmans taking w^ater fiom the good agiicultural and 
artisan castes obtains, for instance, only in noithern India 
Maratha Brahmans will not take water from any but othei 
Brahmans, and in ChhattTsgarh Biahmans and other high 
castes wall take w'ater only from the hands of a Rawat 
(grazier), and from no other caste But nevertheless the 
Kunbis, the great cultivating caste of the Maiatha countiy, 
though Biahmans do not take watei from them, aie on the 
same level as the Kurmis, the cultivating caste of Hindustan, 
and m tracts where they meet Kunbis and Kurmis aie often 
considered to be the same easte The evidence of the state- 
ments made as to the oiigin of different castes in the 
following account will be found in the articles on them in 
the body of the work. 

The castes of the first gioup aie noted below 

Brahman Khatii Bania Bhat 

Rajput Kayasth and Prabhu Karan Gurao 

The Brahmans are, as they have always been, the highest 
caste The Rajputs are the representatives of the ancient 
Kshatriyas or second caste, though the existing Rajput clans 
are probably derived from the Hun, Gujar and other invaders 
of the period before and shortly after the commencement of 
the Christian era, and in some cases from the indigenous or 
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non-Aiyan tribes It does not seem possible to asseit in 
the case of a single one of the piesent Rajput clans that any 
substantial evidence is forthcoming in favour of their descent 
from the Aryan Kshatiiyas, and as regards most of the 
clans there are strong arguments against such a hypothesis 
Neveitheless the Rajputs have succeeded to the status of 
the Kshatriyas, and an alternative name foi them, Chhatri, 
is a corruption of the latter word They are commonly 
identified with the second of the four classical castes, but 
a Hindu law-book gives Rajaputra as the offspring of a 
Kshatiiya father and a mother of the Karan or writer 
caste ^ This genealogy is absurd, but may imply the 
opinion that the Rajputs were not the same as the Aryan 
Kshatriyas The Khatris are an important mercantile caste 
of the Punjab, who in the opinion of most authorities are 
derived from the Rajputs The name is probably a corrup- 
tion of Kshatri or Kshatriya The Banias are the great 
mercantile, banking and shopkeeping caste among the 
Hindus and a large pioportion of the trade in gram and ghl 
(preserved butter) is in their hands, while they are also the 
chief moneylenders Most of the important Bania subcastes 
belonged originally to Rajputana and Central India, which 
are also the homes of the Rajputs, and reasons have been 
given in the article on Bania for holding that they are 
derived from the Rajputs They, however, are now 
commonly called Vaishyas by the Hindus, as, I think, under 
the mistaken impression that they are descended from the 
original Vaishyas The Bhats are the bards, heralds and 
genealogists of India and include groups of very varying 
status The Bhats who act as genealogists of the cultivating 
and other castes and accept cooked food from their clients 
may perhaps be held to rank with or even below them But 
the high-class Bhats are undoubtedly derived from Brahmans 
and Rajputs, and lank just below those castes The bard 
or herald had a sacred character, and his person was inviol- 
able like that of the herald elsewhere, and this has given a 
special status to the whole caste” The Kayasths are the 
wiitcr caste of Hindustan, and the Karans and Prabhus are 

1 Wilson, Indian Caste, i 440, -i See irticle Bhat for further dis 
quoting Vaivat rta Put ana cussion of this point 
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the coiiesponding castes of Orissa and Bombay The 
position of the Kayasths has greatly risen during the last 
centuiy on account of then own ability and industry and 
the advantages they have obtained thiough their high level 
of education The original Kayasths may have been village 
accountants and hence have occupied a lower position, 
perhaps below the cultivators They are an instance of a 
caste whose social position has greatly improved on account 
of the wealth and importance of its members At present 
the Kayasths may be said to rank next to Brahmans and 
Rajputs The origin of the Prabhus and Karans is un- 
certain, but their recent social history appeals to resemble 
that of the Kayasths The Guraos are another caste whose 
position has greatly improved. They were priests of the 
village temples of Siva, and accepted the offeiings of food 
which Brahmans could not take But they also supplied 
leaf- plates for festivals, and were village musicians and 
trumpeteis in the Maratha armies, and hence probably 
ranked below the cultivators and were supported by con- 
tributions of gram from them Their social position has 
been raised by their sacied character as priests of the 
god Siva and they aie now sometimes called Shaiva 
Brahmans But a distinct recollection of their former status 
exists 

Thus all the castes of the first group are derived from 
the representatives of the Biahmans and Kshatriyas, the two 
highest of the four classical castes, except the Guraos, who 
have risen in status owing to special circumstances The origin 
of the Kayasths is discussed in the article on that caste 
Members of the above castes usually wear the sacred thread 
which is the mark of the Dwija or twice-born, the old 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas The thread is not 
worn generally by the castes of the second group, but the 
more wealthy and prominent sections of them frequently 
assume it 

The second group of good castes from whom a Brahman 20 Castes 
can take water falls into three sections as already explained ^(^ whom 
the higher agricultural castes, the higher artisans, and the can take 
serving or menial castes from whom a Brahman takes water 
from motives of convenience These last do not properly agricuitur- 
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belong to the second group but to the next lower one of 
village menials The higher agiicultural castes or those of 
the first section are noted below • 


Agharia 

Daharia 

Jat 

Km mi 

Mina or Deswali 

AhTr 

Dangi 

Khandait 

Lodhi 

Panwar Rajpiit 

Bhilala 

Dumal 

Kirar 

Mali 

Raghuvansi 

Bishnoi 

Gujar 

Kolta 

Maratha 

Velama 

Chasa 

Jadum 

Kunbi 




In this division the Kurmis and Kunbis are the typical 
agricultural castes of Hindustan or the plains of northern 
India, and the Bombay or Maratha Deccan Both are very 
numerous and appear to be purely occupational bodies The 
name Kurmi perhaps signifies a cultivator or worker Kunbi 
may mean a householder In both castes, groups of diverse 
origin seem to have been amalgamated owing to their common 
calling Thus the Kunbis include a subcaste derived from the 
Banjara (carriers), another from the Dhangars or shepherds, 
and a third from the Manas, a primitive tribe In Bombay 
It is considered that the majority of the Kunbi caste are 
sprung from the non-Aryan or indigenous tribes, and this 
may be the reason why Maiatha Brahmans do not take 
water from them But they have now become one caste 
with a status equal to that of the other good cultivating 
castes In many tracts of Berar and elsewhere practically 
all the cultivators of the village belong to the Kunbi caste, 
and there is every reason to suppose that this was once the 
general rule and that the Kunbis or ‘householders ’ are simply 
the cultivators of the Maratha country who lived in village 
communities Similarly Sir H Risley considered that some 
Kurmis of Bihar weie of the Aryan type, while others of 
Chota Nagpur are derived from the indigenous tribes The 
Chasas are the cultivating caste of Orissa and are a similar 
occupational group The word Chasa has the generic 
meaning of a cultivatoi, and the caste are said by Sir H 
Risley to be for the most part of non-Aryan origin, the 
loose organisation of the caste system among the Uriyas 
making it possible on the one hand for outsiders to be 
admitted into the caste, and on the other for wealthy Chasas, 
who gave up ploughing with their own hands and assumed 
the respectable title of Mahanti, to raise themselves to 
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membeisliip among the lowei classes of Kayasths The 
Koltas aie another Uiiya caste, piobably an offshoot of the 
Chasas, whose name may be deiived fiom the hiWn^ pulse, 
a favouiite crop in that locality 

Similaily the Vcllalas are the gieat cultivating caste of 
the Tamil countiy, to whom by geneial consent the fiist 
place in social esteem among the Tamil Sudra castes is 
awaided In the Madias Census Report of 1901 Mr 
Fiancis gives an interesting description of the structure of 
the caste and its numeious tenitoiial, occupational and 
other subdivisions He shows also how gioups fiom lower 
castes continually succeed in obtaining admission into the 
Vellala community in the following passage “ Instances of 
membeis of other castes who have assumed the name and 
position of Vellalas aie the Vettuva Vellalas, who aie only 
Puluvans , the Illam Vellalas, who are Panikkans , the 
Karaiturai (lord of the shoie) Vellalas, who aie Karaiyans , 
the Kaiukamattai (palmyra leaf-stem) Vellalas, who are 
Bahjas , the Guha (Rama’s boatmen) Vellalas, who are 
Sembadavans , and the Irkuli Vellalas, who are V annans 
The children of dancing- girls also often call themselves 
Mudah, and claim in time to be Vellalas, and even Paraiyans 
assume the title of Pillai and trust to its eventually enabling 
them to pass themselves off as members of the caste ” 

This is an excellent instance of the good status attach- 
ing to the chief cultivating caste of the locality and of the 
manner in which other groups, when they obtain possession 
of the land, strive to get themselves enrolled in it 

The Jats are the representative cultivating caste of the 
Punjab They are probably the descendants of one of the 
Scythian invading hordes who entered India shoitly before 
and after the commencement of the Christian era The 
Scythians, as they were called by Herodotus, appear to have 
belonged to the Mongolian lacial family, as also did the 
white Huns who came subsequently The Gujar and Ahir 
castes, as well as the Jats, and also the bulk of the existing 
Rajput clans, are believed to be descended from these 
invaders , and since their residence in India has been 
comparatively short in comparison with then Aryan pre- 

^ Dohehos iintflortis 
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decessors, they have undergone much less fusion with the 
general population, and retain a lighter complexion and 
better features, as is quite perceptible to the ordinary 
observer in the case of the Jats and Rajputs The Jats 
have a somewhat higher status than other agiicultural 
castes, because m the Punjab they were once dominant, and 
one or two ruling chiefs belonged to the caste ^ The bulk 
of the Sikhs were also Jats But in the Central Provinces, 
where they are not large landholders, and have no traditions 
of former dominance, there is little distinction between them 
and the Kurmis The Gujars for long remained a pastoral 
freebooting tribe, and their community was naturally recruited 
from all classes of vagabonds and outlaws, and hence the 
caste is now of a mixed character, and their physical type 
is not noticeably distinct from that of other Hindus Sir 
G Campbell derived the Gujars from the Khazars, a tribe 
of the same race as the white Huns and Bulgars who from 
an early period had been settled in the neighbouihood of 
the Caspian They are believed to have entered India 
during the fifth or sixth centuiy Several clans of Rajputs, 
as well as considerable sections of the Ahir and Kunbi 
castes were, in his opinion, derived from the Gujars In 
the Central Provinces the Gujars have now settled down into 
respectable cultivators The AhTrs or cowherds and graziers 
probably take their name from the Abhiias, another of the 
Scythian tribes But they have now become a purely 
occupational caste, largely reciuited from the indigenous 
Gonds and Kawars, to whom the business of tending cattle 
in the jungles is habitually entrusted. In the Central Pro- 
vinces AhTrs live in small forest villages with Gonds, and 
are sometimes scarcely considered as Hindus On this 
account they have a character for bucolic stupidity, as the 
proverb has it ‘When he is asleep he is an Ahlr and when 
he IS awake he is a fool ’ But the Ahir caste generally has 
a good status on account of its connection with the sacied 
cow and also wuth the god Krishna, the divine cowherd 

The Marathas are the military caste of the Maiatha 
country, formed into a caste from the cultivators, shepherds 
and heidsmcn, wdio took service under Sivaji and subsequent 
1 See arltdc Jat for a more dctiiled discussion of their stilus 
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Maratha leaders The higher clans may have been con- 
stituted from the aiistocracy of the Deccan states, which was 
piobably of Rajput descent They have now become a 
single caste, lanking somewhat higher than the Kunbis, from 
whom the bulk of them originated, on account of their 
foimer military and dominant position Their status was 
much the same as that of the Jats in the Punjab But the 
ordinary Marathas are mainly engaged in the subordinate 
Government and private service, and there is very little 
distinction between them and the Kunbis The Khandaits 
or swordsmen (from khanda^ a sword) are an Uiiya caste, 
which originated in militaiy service, and the members of 
which belonged for the most part to the non-Aryan Bhuiya 
tribe They were a sort of rabble, half military and half 
police. Sir H Risley states, who formed the levies of the 
Uriya zammdais They have obtained giants of land, and 
their status has improved ‘‘ In the social system of Orissa 
the Sreshta (good) Khandaits lank next to the Rajputs, who 
are comparatively few in number, and have not that intimate 
connection with the land which has helped to raise the 
Khandaits to their present position ” ^ The small Rautia 
landholding caste of Chota Nagpur, mainly derived from the 
Kol tribe, was foimed from military service, and obtained a 
higher status with the possession of the land exactly like 
the Khandaits 

Several Rajput clans, as the Panwars of the Wainganga 
Valley, the Raghuvansis, the Jadums derived from the Yadava 
clan, and the Daharias of Chhattlsgarh, have formed distinct 
castes, mariying among themselves A proper Rajput should 
not marry in his own clan These groups have probably 
m the past taken wives fiom the surrounding population, 
and they can no longer be held to belong to the Rajput caste 
pioper, but rank as ordinary agricultuial castes Other 
agricultural castes have probably been formed through mixed 
descent from Rajputs and the indigenous races The 
Agharias of Sambalpur say they are sprung from a clan of 
Rajputs near Agra, who refused to bend their heads before 
the king of Delhi He summoned all the Agharias to 
appear before him, and fixed a sword across the door at the 
^ Tubes and Castes of Bengal, 2.x\. Khandait 
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height of a man’s neck. As the Agharias would not bend 
their heads they were as a natural consequence all decapitated 
as they passed through the door Only one escaped, who 
had bribed a Chamar to go instead of him He and his 
village fled from Agra and came to Chhattisgarh, where they 
founded the Aghaiia caste And, m memory of this, when 
an Agharia makes a libation to his ancestors, he first pours 
a little water on the ground m honour of the dead Chamar 
Such stories may be purely imaginaiy, or may contain some 
substratum of tiuth, as that the ancestors of the caste were 
Rajputs, who took wives from Chamars and other low castes 
The Kirars are another caste with more or less mixed descent 
from Rajputs They are also called Dhakar, and this means 
one of illegitimate birth The Bhilalas are a caste formed 
of the offspiing of mixed alliances between Rajputs and Bhils 
In many cases m Nimar Rajput immigrants appear to have 
mairied the daughters of Bhil chieftains and landholders, and 
succeeded to their estates Thus the Bhilalas include a 
number of landed pioprietors, and the caste ranks as a good 
agricultural caste, from whom Brahmans wall take water 
Among the other indigenous tribes, seveial of which have in 
the Cential Provinces retained the possession of large areas 
of land and gieat estates in the wilder forest tracts, a sub- 
caste has been formed of the landholding members of the 
tribe Such are the Raj-Gonds among the Gonds, the Binjhals 
among Baigas, and the Tawar subtribe of the Kaw^ar tribe of 
Bilaspur, to which all the zamindars ^ belong These last 
now claim to be Tomara Rajputs, on the basis of the similar- 
ity of the name These groups rank with the good agri- 
cultural castes, and Brahmans sometimes consent to take 
water from them The Dangis of Saugor appear to be the 
descendants of a set of fieebooteis in the Vindhyan hills> 
much like the Gujars in northern India The legend of their 
oiigin IS given m Sir B Robertson’s Ccnstis Report of 1891 
“ The chief of Garhpahra or old Saugor detained the palan- 
quins of twenty-two married women and kept them as his 
w ives The issue of the illicit intercourse were named 
Dangis, and there aie thus twenty-two subdivisions of these 
people There are also three other subdivisions who claim 
1 Proprietors of Hrge landed estates 
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descent fiom pure Rajputs, and who will take daughteis in 
maniage fiom the lemaming twenty-two, but will not give 
then daughteis to them” Thus the Dangis appear to have 
been a mixed group, lecruiting then band fiom all classes 
of the population, with some Rajputs as leaders The name 
piobably means hillman, fiom dang, a hill Khet men bdmi, 
gaon men Ddngt or ‘ A Dangi in the village is like the hole 
of a snake in one’s field,’ is a pioverb showing the estimation 
in which the}?- weie formeily held They obtained estates in 
Saugor and a Dangi dynasty formeily governed part of the 
District, and they are now highly respectable cultivatois 
The Minas or Deswalis belonged to the predatoiy Mina tribe 
of Rajputana, but a section of them have obtained possession 
of the land in Hoshangabad and rank as a good agricultural 
caste The Lodhas of the United Pi evinces are placed lowest 
among the agricultural castes by Mi Nesfield, who desciibes 
them as little better than a foiest tube The name is peihaps 
derived from the bark of the lodh tree, which was collected 
by the Lodhas of northern India and sold foi use as a dyeing 
agent In the Cential Pi evinces the name has been changed 
to Lodhi, and they are said to have been bi ought into the 
District by a Raja of the Gond-Rajput dynasty of Mandla 
in the seventeenth centuiy, and given laige giants of waste 
land in the inteiior in order that they might clear it of forest. 
They have thus become landholders, and rank with the higher 
agricultuial castes They are addressed as Thakur, a title 
applied to Rajputs, and Lodhi landowners usually wear the 
sacred thread 

The above details have been given to show how the 
different agricultural castes originated Though their origin 
is so diverse they have, to a great extent, the same status, 
and it seems clear that this status is dependent on their 
possession of the land In the tracts wheie they reside they 
aie commonly village proprietors and superior tenants. 
Those who rank a little higher than the others, as the Jats, 
Marathas, Dangis and Lodhis, include in their body some 
ruling chiefs or large landed propiietors, and as a rule were 
formerly dominant in the teintory in which they are found 
In primitive agricultural communities the land is the principal, 
if not almost the sole, source of wealth Trade in the 
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modem sense scarcely exists, and what interchange of com- 
modities there is affects, as a rule, only a trifling fraction of 
the population India’s foreign trade is mainly the growth 
of the last centuiy, and the great bulk of the exports are 
of agricultural produce, yet in proportion to the population 
the trading community is still extremely small It thus 
seems quite impossible that the Aiyans could have been 
a community of priests, rulers and traders, because such a 
community would not have had means of subsistence And 
if the whole production and contiol of the wealth and food 
of the community had been in the hands of the Sudras, 
they could not have been kept permanently in their 
subject, degraded position The flocks and herds and the 
land, which constituted the wealth of early India, must thus 
have been m the possession of the Vaishyas , and grounds of 
general probability, as well as the direct evidence already 
produced, make it clear that they weie the herdsmen and 
cultivators, and the Sudras the labourers The status of the 
modern cultivators seems to correspond to that of the 
Vaishyas, that is, of the mam body of the Aryan people, who 
were pure and permitted to join in sacrifices The status, 
however, no longer attaches to origin, but. to the possession of 
the land , it is that of a constituent member of the village 
community, corresponding to a citizen of the city states of 
Greece and Italy The original Vaishyas have long dis- 
appeared , the Brahmans themselves say that there are no 
Kshatriyas and no Vaishyas left, and this seems to be quite 
correct But the modern good cultivating castes retain the 
status of the Vaishyas as the Rajputs retain that of the 
Kshatriyas The case of the Jats and Gujars suppoits this 
view These two castes are almost certainly derived from 
Scythian nomad tubes, who entered India long aftei the 
Vedic Aryans And theie is good reason to suppose that a 
substantial piopoition, if not the majority, of the existing 
Rajput clans were the leaders or aristociacy of the Jats and 
Gujars Thus it is found that in the case of these later 
tribes the mam body were shepherds and cultivators, and 
their descendants have the status of good cultivating castes 
at piescnt, while the leaders became the Rajputs, who have 
the status of the Kshatriyas , and it therefoie seems a leason- 
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able mfeience that the same had previously been the case 
with the Aiyans themselves It has been seen that the word 
Visha or Vaishya signified one of the people or a householder 
The name Kunbi appears to have the same sense, its oldei 
form being hituvibika^ which is a householdei or one who 
has a family,^ pater famihas 

It has been seen also that Visha in the plural signified 
clans The clan was the small body which lived togethei, 
and in the patnaichal stage was connected by a tie of kin- 
ship held to be deiived from a common ancestor Thus it 
is likely that the clans settled down in villages, the cultivatoi s 
of one village being of the same exogamous clan The 
existing system of exogamy affords evidence in favour of 
this view, as will be seen All the families of the clan 
had cultivating lights in the land, and were membeis of 
the village community , and there were no other members, 
unless possibly a Kshatriya headman or leader The Sudras 
were their labourers and serfs, with no right to hold land, 
and a third intermediate class of village menials giadually 
grew up 

The law of Mirasi tenures in Madras is perhaps a survival 
of the social system of the early village community Under 
It only a few of the higher castes were allowed to hold land, 
and the monopoly was preserved by the rule that the right 
of taking up waste lands belonged primaiily to the cultivators 
of the adjacent holdings , no one else could acquiie land un- 
less he first bought them out The pariahs or impure castes 
were not allowed to hold land at all This rule was 
pointed out by Mr Slocock, and it is also noticed by Sir 
Henry Maine “ There are in Central and Southern India 
certain villages to which a class of persons is hereditarily 
attached, in such a manner that they form no part of the 
natural and organic aggregate to which the bulk of the 
villagers belong These persons are looked upon .as 
essentially impure , they nevei enter the village, or only 
enter reseived portions of it , and their touch is avoided as 
contaminating Yet they bear extremely plain marks of 
their origin Though they are not included in the village, 
they are an appendage solidly connected with it , they have 
^ See aiticle on Kunbi, para i 
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definite village duties, one of which is the settlement of 
boundaries, on which then authoiity is allowed to be con- 
clusive They evidently represent a population of alien 
blood whose lands have been occupied by the colonists or 
invaders forming the community ” ^ Elsewhere, Sir Henry 
Maine points out that in many cases the outsiders were 
probably admitted to the possession of land, but on an 
inferior tenure to the primary holders or freemen who formed 
the cultivating body of the village , and suggests that this 
may have been the ground for the original distinction 
between occupancy and non -occupancy tenants The 
following extract from a description of the Maratha villages 
by Grant Duff ^ may be subjoined to this passage “ The 
inhabitants are principally cultivators, and are now either 
Mirasidars or Ooprees These names serve to distinguish 
the tenure by which they hold their lands The Oopree is 
a mere tenant-at-will, but the Mirasidar is a hereditary 
occupant whom the Government cannot displace so long as 
he pays the assessment on his field With various privileges 
and distinctions in his village of minor consequence, the 
Mirasidar has the important power of selling or transferring 
his right of occupancy at pleasure It is a current opinion 
in the Maratha country that all the lands were originally of 
this description.” 

As regards the internal relations of clans and village 
groups, Sir H Maine states “ The men who composed the 
primitive communities believed themselves to be kinsmen in 
the most literal sense of the word , and, surprising as it may 
seem, theie are a multitude of indications that in one stage 
of thought they must have regarded themselves as equals 
When these piimitive bodies first make their appeal ance as 
landowners, as claiming an exclusive enjoyment in a definite 
area of land, not only do their shares of the soil appear to 
have been originally equal, but a number of contrivances 
survive for preserving the equality, of which the most frequent 
IS the petiodical ledistribution of the tribal domain”® 
Similarly Professor Hearn states “ The settlement of Europe 
was made by clans Each clan occupied a ceitain territory 

1 J tl!as;e Comvunxitxes, p 12? 3 Villas;e Comvittmhes, pp 226, 

- IItsloi}ofthcI\!a}iithas,'.o\ j p 25 227 
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— much, I suppose, as an Austialian squattei takes up new 
country The land thus occupied was distributed by metes 
and bounds to each bianch of the clan , the remainder, if 
any, continuing the piopeity of the clan ” ^ And again “ In 
those cases wheie the land had been acquired by conquest 
theie weie generally some lemains of the conquered popula- 
tion who letained moie oi less inteiest in the lands that had 
once been their own But as between the conqueiors them- 
sel\ es it was the clansmen, and the clansmen only, who were 
entitled to deiive any advantage fiom the land that the clan 
had acquired The outsiders, the men who lived with the 
clan but were not of the clan, were no part of the folk, and 
had no share in the folkland No services rendered, no 
participation in the common dangei, no endurance of the 
burden and heat of the day, could create in an outsider any 
colour of right. Nothing short of admission to the clan, and 
of initiation in its worship, could enable him to demand as 
of right the grass of a single cow or the wood for a single 
fire ” “ 

Thus it appears that the cultivating community of each 23 The 
village constituted an exogamous clan, the members of which 
believed themselves to be kinsmen When some caste or 
tube occupied a fresh area of land they were distributed by 
clans in villages, over the area, all the cultivators of a village 
being of one caste 01 tribe, as is still the case with the Kunbis 
m Berar Sometimes several alien castes or groups became 
amalgamated into a single caste, such as the Kuimis and 
Kunbis , m others they either remained as a separate caste 
01 became one When the non- Aryan tubes retained 
possession of the land, there is every reason to suppose that 
they also were admitted into Hinduism, and either constituted 
a flesh caste with the cultivating status, or were absorbed 
into an existing one with a change of name Individual 
ownership of land was piobably unknown The patel or 
village headman, on whom proprietory right was conferred 
by the British Goveinment, certainly did not possess it 
previously He was simply the spokesman and representa- 

^ The Aryan Honsehold, ed 1891, mg that the clan was an expansion 
p 190 of the patriarchal joint family , but the 

^ Ibidem, p 228 Professor Hearn reasons against this view are given 
followed Sir Henry Maine in think- subsequently 
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tive of the village community in its dealings with the central 
or ruling authority But it seems scarcely likely either that 
the village community considered itself to own the land. 
Cases in which the community as a corporate body has 
exercised any function of ownership other than that of 
occupying and cultivating the soil, if recorded at all, must 
be extremely rare, and I do not know that any instance is 
given by Sir Henry Maine A tutelary village god is to be 
found as a rule m every Hindu village In the Central 
Provinces the most common is Khermata, that is the 
goddess of the village itself or the village lands She is a 
form of Devi, the general earth-goddess When a village is 
founded the first thing to be done is to install the village god 
Thus the soil of the village is venerated as a goddess, and it 
seems doubtful whether the village community considered 
Itself the owner In the Maratha Districts, Hanuman or 
Mahabir, the monkey god, is the tutelary deity of the village. 
His position seems to rest on the belief of the villagers that 
the monkeys were the lords and owners of the soil before 
their own arrival For the worship of these and the other 
village gods there is usually a village priest, known as 
Bhumka, Bhumia, Baiga or Jhankar, who is taken from the 
non- Aryan tribes The reason for his appointment seems to 

be that the Hindus still look on themselves to some extent 
as strangers and interlopers in relation to the gods of the 
earth and the village, and consider it necessary to approach 
these through the medium of one of their predecessors The 
woids Bhumka and Bhumia both mean lord of the soil, or 
belonging to the soil As already seen, the authoiity of 
some menial official belonging to the indigenous tribes is 
accepted as final m cases of disputed boundaiies, the idea 
being appaiently that as his ancestors first occupied the 
village, he has inherited from them the knowledge of its true 
extent and limits All these points appear to tell strongly 
against the view that the Hindu village community con- 
sidered itself to own the village land as we understand the 
phrase They seem to have looked on the land as a god, 
and often their own tutelary deity and protector What 
they held themselves to possess was a right of occupancy, m 
virtue of prescriptive settlement, not subject to removal or 
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distui bailee, and transmitted by inheiitance to persons born 
into the membeiship of the village community. Under the 
Muhammadans the idea that the state ultimately owned the 
land may have been held, but prioi to them the existence of 
such a belief is doubtful The Hindu king did not take rent 
for land, but a shaie of the produce for the support of his 
establishments The Rajput princes did not call themselves 
aftei the name of their count! y, but of its capital town, as if 
their own piopeit}?- consisted only in the town, as Jodhpur, 
Jaipui and Udaipur, instead of Marwar, Dhundhai and 
Mewar Just as the village has a piiest of the non- Aryan 
tribes for piopitiating the local gods, so the Raj'put chief at 
his accession was often inducted to the royal cushion by a 
Bhil or Mina, and received the badge of investiture as if he 
had to obtain his title fiom these tubes Indeed the right 
of the village community to the land was held sometimes 
superioi to that of the state Sii J Malcolm relates that 
he was very anxious to get the village of Bassi in Indore 
State repopulated when it had lam waste for thirty-six years 
He had arianged with the Bhil headman of a neighbouring 
village to bring it under cultivation on a favourable lease 
The plan had other advantages, and Holkar’s ministei was 
most anxious to put it into execution, but said that this could 
not be done until every possible effort had been made to 
discover whether any descendant of the former />aiel or of 
any "ujatanddr or hereditary cultivator of Bassi was still in 
existence , for if such weie found, he said, ‘'even we Maiathas, 
bad as we are, cannot do anything which interferes with their 
rights” None such being found at the time, the village was 
, settled as proposed by Malcolm , but some time afterwards, 
a boy was discovered who was descended from the old pateVs 
family, and he was invited to resume the office of headman 
of the village of his forefathers, which even the Bhil, who had 
been nominated to it, was forwaid to resign to the rightful 
inheritor^ Similarly the Maiatha princes, Sindhia, Holkar 
and others, are lecorded to have set moie store by the head- 
ship of the insignificant Deccan villages, which were the 
hereditary offices of their families, than by the great princi- 
palities which they had carved out for themselves with the 

^ Memoir of Central India, vol ii p 22 
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sword The former defined and justified their position m the 
world as the living link and representative of the continuous 
family comprising all their ancestors and all their descendants , 
ttie latter was at first regarded merely as a transient, secular 
possession, and a source of wealth and profit This powerful 
hereditary right probably rested on a religious basis The 
village community was considered to be bound up with its 
village god in one joint life, and hence no one but they could 
in theory have the right to cultivate the lands of that village 
The very origin and nature of this right precluded any 
question of transfer or alienation The only lands m which 
any ownership, corresponding to our conception of the term, 
was held to exist, were perhaps those granted fiee of revenue 
for the maintenance of temples, which were held to be the 
property of the god In Rome and other Greek and Latin 
cities the idea of private or family ownership of land also 
developed from a religious sentiment It was customary to 
bury the dead in the fields which they had held, and here 
the belief was that their spirits remained and protected 
the interests of the family Periodical sacrifices were made 
to them and they participated in all the family ceremonies 
Hence the land in which the tombs of ancestors were situated 
was held to belong to the family, and could not be separated 
from it^ Gradually, as the veneration for the spirits of 
ancestors decayed, the land came to be legarded as the 
private property of the family, and when this idea had been 
realised it was made alienable, though not with the same 
freedom as personal property But the word peciima for 
money, from pecus a flock, like the Hindi dhan^ which means 
wealth and also flocks of goats and sheep, and feudal from 
the Gaelic fin, cattle, point to conditions of society m which 
land was not considered a form of private property oi wealth 
M Fustel de Coulanges notices other primitive races who did 
not recognise property in land “ The Tartars understand 
the term propertj^ as applying to cattle, but not as applying 
to land According to some authors, among the ancient 
Germans there was no ownership of land , every year each 
member of the tribe received a holding to cultivate, and the 
holding was changed in the following year The German 

' La C:A aiitigtic, 2 ist cd pp 66, 68 
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owned the ciop , he did not own the soil The same was 
the case among a pait of the Semitic lace and ccitain of the 
Slav peoples ” ^ In laige aieas of the Nigeiia Piotectoiatc at 
present, land has no exchangeable value at all , but by the 
native system of taxation a portion of the produce is taken 
in consideiation of the light of use” In ancient Aiabia 
‘Baal’ meant the lord of some place oi distuct, that is, a 
local deity, and hence came to mean a god. Land natuially 
moist was considered as iirigated by a god and the special 
place oi habitation of the god To the numerous Canaamte 
Baahms, or local deities, the Isiaelites asciibed all the natuial 
gifts of the land, the coin, the wine, and the oil, the wool 
and the flax, the vines and fig trees Pasture land was 
common property, but a man acquiied lights in the soil by 
building a house, or, by ‘ quickening ’ a waste place, that is, 
bringing it undei cultivation.® The Isiaelites thought that 
they derived then title to the land of Canaan fiom Jehovah, 
having received it as a gift from Him The association 
of rights over the land with cultivation and building, 
pointed out by Professor Robeitson Smith, may perhaps 
explain the light over the village lands which was held 
to appertain to the village community They had quickened 
the land and built houses on it, establishing the local 
village deity on their village sites, and it was probably 
thought that their life was bound up with that of the 
village god, and only they had a right to cultivate his 
land^ This would explain the great respect shown by the 
Marathas for hereditary title to land, as seen above, a 
feeling which must certainly have been based on some 
lehgious belief, and not on any moral idea of equity or 
justice , no such deep moral principle was possible in the 
Hindu community at the period in question The Hindu 
religious conception of rights to land was thus poles apart 
from the secular English law of proprietary and transfer- 
able right, and if the native feeling could have been under- 
stood by the early British administrators the latter would 
perhaps have been introduced only m a much modified 
form 

1 La Ctt^aiiftgne, 2 isted pp 66,68 J?ez,ie 2 e/, 6th April 1012 

quoted in Sa^zzzdaj^ ^RehgzonoftheSemUes,^^^ 
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The suggested conclusion from the above argument is 
that the main body of the Aryan immigrants, that is the 
Vaishyas, settled down in villages by exogamous clans or 
septs The cultivators of each village believed themselves 
to be kinsmen descended from a common ancestor, and 
also to be akin to the god of the village lands from which 
they drew their sustenance Hence their order had an 
equal right to cultivate the village land and their children 
to inherit it, though they did not conceive of the idea of 
ownership of land in the sense in which we understand this 
phrase 

The original status of the Vaishya, or a full member of 
the Aiyan community who could join in sacrifices and employ 
Brahmans to perform them, was gradually transferred to the 
cultivating member of the village communities In process 
of time, as land was the chief source of wealth, and was also 
regarded as sacred, the old status became attached to castes 
or groups of persons who obtained or held land irrespective 
of their origin, and these are what are now called the good 
cultivating castes They have now practically the same 
status, though, as has been seen, they were originally of most 
diverse origin, including bands of robbers and freebooters, 
cattle-lifters, non-Aryan tribes, and sections of any castes 
which managed to get possession of an appreciable quantity 
of land 

The second division of the group of pure or good castes, 
or those from whom a Brahman can take water, comprises 
the higher artisan castes 

Barhai Hahvai Komti Sunar Vidur 

Bharbhunja Kasar Sansia Tamera 

The most important of these are the Sunar or gold- 
smith , the Kasar or worker in brass and bell-metal , the 
Tamera or coppersmith , the Barhai oi carpenter , and the 
Halwai and Bharbhunja or confectioner and grain-parcher 
The Sansia or stone-mason of the Uriya country may 
perhaps also be included These industries represent a 
higher degree of civilisation than the village trades, and 
the workers may probably have been formed into castes 
at a latei period, when the practice of the handicrafts was 
no longer despised The metal-working castes are now 
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usually uiban, and on the aveiage their members aie as 
well-to-do as the cultivatois The Sunais especially include 
a number of wealthy men, and their impoitance is increased 
by their association with the sacred metal, gold , m some 
localities they now claim to be Biahmans and lefuse to take 
food from Biahmans The more ambitious membeis abjure 
all flesh-food and liquor and wear th6 sacred thiead But 
m Bombay the Sunar was 111 foimer times one of the village 
menial castes, and heie, befoie and duiing the time of the 
Peshwas, Sunars were not allowed to wear the sacred thread, 
and they weie foi bidden to hold their marriages in public, as 
it was considered unlucky to see a Sunar bridegroom Sunar 
bridegiooms were not allowed to see the state umbiella or to 
ride m a palanquin, and had to be married at night and in 
secluded places, being subject to restrictions and annoyances 
from which even Mahars were flee Thus the goldsmith^s 
status appeals to vary greatly according as his trade is a 
village or urban industry Copper is also a sacred metal, 
and the Tameras rank next to the Sunars among the artisan 
castes, with the Kasai s or brass- woikers a little below them , 
both these castes sometimes wearing the sacred thread 
These classes of aitisans generally live m towns The Barhai 
or caipenter is sometimes a village menial, but most caipenters 
live in towns, the wooden implements of agriculture being 
made either by the blacksmith or by the cultivators themselves 
Where the Barhai is a village menial he is practically on an 
equality with the Lohar or blacksmith , but the better-class 
carpenters, who generally live in towns, rank higher The 
Sansia or stone-mason of the Uriya country works, as a rule, 
only in stone, and in past times therefore his principal employ- 
ment must have been to build temples He could not thus 
be a village menial, and his status would be somewhat im- 
proved by the sanctity of his calling The Halwai and 
Bharbhunja or confectioner and gram-parcher are castes of 
comparatively low origin, especially the latter , but they have 
to be given the status of ceremonial purity in order that all 
Hindus may be able to take sweets and parched gram from 
their hands Their position resembles that of the barber 

^ See article Sunar for a discussion of the sanctity of gold and silver, and the 
ornaments made from them 
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and waterman, the pme village menials, which will be 
discussed later In Bengal ceitam castes, such as the Tanti 
or weaver of fine muslin, the Teli or oil'-presser, and the 
Kumhar or potter, rank with the ceremonially pure castes 
Then callings have there become important urban industries 
Thus the Tantis made the world-renowned fine muslins of 
Dacca , and the Jagannathia Kumhars of Orissa provide the 
eaithen vessels used for the distribution of rice to all 
pilgrims at the temple of Jagannath These castes and 
certain others have a much higher rank than that of the 
corresponding castes m northern and Cential India, and the 
special reasons indicated seem to account foi this Generally 
the artisan castes ranking on the same or a higher level than 
the cultivators are urban and not rural They were not 
placed in a position of inferiority to the cultivators by accept- 
ing contributions of gram and gifts from them, and this 
perhaps accounts for their higher position One special caste 
may be noticed here, the Vidurs, who are the descendants of 
Brahman fathers by women of other castes These, being 
of mixed origin, formerly had a very low rank, and worked 
as village accountants and patwaris Owing to their con- 
nection with Brahmans, however, they aie a well-educated 
caste, and since education has become the door to all grades 
of advancement in the public service, the Vidurs have taken 
advantage of it, and many of them are clerks of offices or 
hold higher posts under Government Their social status 
has coirespondingly improved , they dress and behave like 
Brahmans, and in some localities it is said that even Maratha 
Brahmans will take water to drink from Vidurs, though they 
will not take it from the cultivating castes There are also 
several menial or serving castes from whom a Biahman 
can take water, forming the third class of this group, but 
their real rank is much below that of the cultivators, and 
they will be treated in the next group 
from"\\hom third main division consists of those castes from whom 

1 Rrrihraxn a Biahman cannot take watei, though they are not regarded 
S'°\ter and are permitted to enter Hindu temples The 

the Mihgc typical castes of this group appear to be the village artisans 
ntcnnis menials and the village priests The annexed hst 

shows the principal of these 
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Village menials 

Lohar — Blacksmith 
Barhai — Carpenter 
Kumhar — P otter 
Nai — Barber 
Dhim ar — Waterman 
Kahar — Palanqum-beai er 
Ban — Leaf-plate maker 
Bargah — Household servant 
Dhobi — ^^Vasherman 
Darzi — Tailor 

Basor or Dhulia — Village 
musician 


Bhat and Mxrasi — Baid a 
genealogist 

Halba — House-servant and far 
servant i ^ 


Castes of village watchmen 

Khangar 
Chadar 
Chauhan /. 

Dahait 

Panka 


Village pi lests and mendicants 


Others 


J oshi — Astrologer 
Garpagari — Hail-averter 
Gondhali — Musician 
Manbhao'l 
Jangam 


Basdewa 

Satani 

Waghya 


Wandering priests and 
mendicants 


Mall — Gaidener and makei of 
garlands 

Barai — Betel - vine gi ower and 
seller 


Other village traders and ai tisans 


Kalar — Liquor-vendor 
Teh — Oil-presser 
Hatwa ,, 

Manilla. 

Banjai a — Carrier 

Fowlers and hunters 

Bahna — Cotton-cleanei 
Chhipa — Calico-printer and dyer 
Chitrakathi — Painter and picture- 
maker 

Kachera — Glass bangle-maker 
Kadera — Fireworks-makei 


Nat — Acrobat 
Gadaria 

Dhangar -Shepherds 
Kuramwai 
Beldar'l Diggers, 
MurhaJ- navvies, and 
Nunia j salt-refiners 


The essential fact which formerly goveined the status of 
this group of castes appears to be that they performed various 
services for the cultivators according to their different voca- 
tions, and weic supported by contributions of grain made to 
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them by the cultivators, and by presents given to them at 
seed-time and harvest They were the clients of the culti- 
vators and the latter were their patrons and supporters, and 
hence ranked above them This condition of things survives 
only m the case of a few castes, but piior to the introduction 
of a metal curiency must apparently have been the method 
of remuneration of all the village industries The Lohar or 
blacksmith makes and mends the iron implements of agri- 
culture, such as the ploughshare, axe, sickle and goad For 
this he is paid in Saugor a yearly contribution of 20 lbs of 
gram pei plough of land held by each cultivator, together 
with a handful of gram at sowing-time and a sheaf at harvest 
from both the autumn and spring crops In Waidhahegets 
50 lbs of grain per plough of four bullocks or 40 acres 
For new implements he must either be paid separately or at 
least supplied with the iron and chaicoal In Districts wheie 
the Barhai or carpenter is a village servant he is paid the 
same as the Lohar and has practically an equal status The 
village barber receives in Saugor 20 lbs of gram annually 
from each adult male in the family, or 22-| lbs pei plough 
of land besides the seasonal presents In return for this he 
shaves each cultivator over the head and face about once a 
fortnight The Dhobi or washerman gets half the annual 
contribution of the blacksmith and carpenter, with the same 
presents, and m return for this he washes the clothes of the 
family two or three times a month When he brings the 
clothes home he also receives a meal or a wheaten cake, and 
well-to-do families give him their old clothes as a present 
The Dhlmar or waterman brings water to the house morning 
and evening, and fills the earthen water-pots placed on a 
wooden stand or earthen platform outside it When the culti- 
vators have marriages he performs the same duties for the whole 
wedding party, and receives a present of money and clothes 
according to the means of the family, and his food every day 
while the wedding is in progress He supplies water for dunk- 
ing to the reapers, leceiving three sheaves a day as payment, 
and takes sweet potatoes and boiled plums to the field and sells 
them The Kumhar or potter is not now paid regularly by 
dues from the cultivators like other village menials, as the 
oidinary system of sale has been found to be more convenient 
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m his case But he sometimes takes for use the soiled glass 
fiom the stalls of the cattle and gives pots fiee to the culti- 
vator in exchange On Akti day, at the beginning of the 
agricultural year, the village Kumhai in Saugor presents five 
pots with covers on them to each cultivatoi and is given 2-|- 
Ibs of grain He piesents the biide with seven new pots at 
a wedding, and these aie filled with water and used in the 
ceremony, being consideied to repiesent the seven seas. At 
a funeial he must supply thirteen vessels which are known 
as ghats ^ and must leplace the household eaithen vessels, 
which aie rendeied impure on the occurrence of a death in the 
house, and aie all broken and thiown away In the Punjab 
and Maratha countiy the Kumhar was formerly an oidinary 
village menial 

The office of village watchman is an important one, 27 The 
and IS usually held by a member of the indigenous tribes 
These formerly were the chief criminals, and the village 
watchman, in return for his pay, was expected to detect 
the crimes of his tribesmen and to make good any losses 
of property caused by them The sections of the tribes 
who held this office have developed into special castes, as 
the Khangars, Chadars and Chauhans of Chhattisgaih. 

These last are probably of mixed descent from Raj'puts 
and the higher castes of cultivators with the indigenous 
tribes The Dahaits were a caste of gatekeepers and 
oiderlies of native ruleis who have now become village 
watchmen The Pankas are a section of the impure Ganda 
caste who have embraced the doctrines of the Kablrpanthi 
sect and formed a separate caste They are now usually 
employed as village watchmen and are not regarded as 
impure Similarly those members of the Mahar servile 
caste who are village watchmen tend to marry among 
themselves and form a superior gioup to the others The 
village watchman now receives a remuneration fixed by 
Government and is practically a ruial policeman, but in 
former times he was a village menial and was maintained 
by the cultivators in the same manner as the others 

The village priests are another class of this group 
The regular village priest and astrologer, the Joshi or 
Parsai, is a Brahman, but the occupation has developed a 
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separate caste The Joshi officiates at weddings in the 
village, selects auspicious names for children according to 
the constellations under which they were born, and points 
out the auspicious moment or inahiirat for weddings, name- 
giving and other ceremonies, and for the commencement 
of such agricultural operations as sowing, reaping, and 
threshing He is also sometimes in charge of the village 
temple He is suppoited by contiibutions of gram from 
the villagers and often has a plot of land rent-free from the 
pioprietoi The social position of the Joshis is not veiy 
good, and, though Brahmans, they are considered to rank 
somewhat below the cultivating castes The Gurao is 
another village priest, whose foitune has been quite different 
The caste acted as piiests of the temples of Siva and were 
also musicians and supplied leaf-plates They were village 
menials of the Maratha villages But owing to the sanctity 
of their calling, and the fact that they have become literate 
and taken service under Government, the Guraos now rank 
above the cultivators and are called Shaiva Brahmans The 
Gondhalis are the village priests of Devi, the earth-goddess, 
who is also frequently the tutelary goddess of the village 
They play the kettle-dium and perform dances in her honour, 
and weie formerly classed as one of the village menials of 
Maratha villages, though they now work for hue The 
Garpagari, or hail-averter, is a regular village menial, his 
duty being to avert hail-storms from the crops, like the 
')(aka^o^vka^ in ancient Greece The Gai pagans will accept 
cooked food from Kunbis and celebrate their weddings with 
those of the Kunbis The Jogis, Manbhaos, Satanis, and 
others, are wandering religious mendicants, who act as piiests 
and spiritual preceptois to the lower classes of Hindus 

With the village priests may be mentioned the Mali 01 
gardener The Mails now giow vegetables with iirigation 
or oidinary crops, but this was not apparently their oiiginal 
vocation The name is derived from mala, a garland, and 
It would appear that the Mali was first employed to grow 
floweis for the garlands with which the gods and also their 
worshippers were adorned at religious ceremonies Flow^crs 
w'cre held sacred and w'ere an essential adjunct to ivoiship 
in India as in Greece and Rome The sacred flow'crs of 
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India are the lotus, the marigold and the champak} and 
from their use in religious worship is derived the custom of 
adorning the guests with garlands at all social functions, 
just as in Rome and Greece they woie crowns on their 
heads It seems not unlikely that this was the purpose 
for which cultivated flowers weie first grown, at any rate 
in India The Mali was thus a kind of assistant in the 
leligious life of the village, and he is still sometimes placed 
in charge of the village shrines and is employed as temple- 
servant in Jam temples He would therefore have been 
supported by contributions from the cultivators like the 
other village menials and have ranked below them, though 
on account of the purity and sanctity of his occupation 
Brahmans would take water from him The Mali has now 
become an ordinary cultivator, but his status is still 
noticeably below that of the good cultivating castes and 
this seems to be the explanation With the Mali may be 
classed the Baiai, the grower and seller of the pan oi betel- 
vine leaf This leaf, gi owing on a kind of creeper, like the 
vine, in iiiigated gardens roofed with thatch for protection 
from the sun, is very highly prized by the Hindus. It 
IS offered with aieca-nut, cloves, cardamom and lime rolled 
up in a quid to the guests at all social functions It is 
endowed by them with great virtues, being supposed to 
prevent heaitburn, indigestion, and other stomachic and 
intestinal disorders, and to preseive the teeth, while taken 
with musk, saffron and almonds, the betel-leaf is held to 
be a strong aphrodisiac. The juice of the leaf stains the 
teeth and mouth red, and the effect, though repulsive to 
Euiopeans, is an indispensable adjunct to a woman’s beauty 
in Hindu eyes This staining of the mouth red with betel- 
leaf is also said to distinguish a man from a dog The 
idea that betel preserves the teeth seems to be unfounded 
The teeth of Hindus appear to be far less liable to decay 
than those of Europeans, but this is thought to be because 
they generally restrict themselves to a vegetable diet and 
always rinse out their mouths with water after taking food 
The betel-leaf is considered sacred , a silver ornament is 
made in its shape and it is often invoked in spells and 

^ Miclieha champala, a variety of the jack oi bread-fruit tiee 
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magic The original vine is held to have grown from a 
finger-joint of Basuki, the Queen of the Serpents, and the 
cobra is worshipped as the tutelary deity of the /i^w-garden, 
which this snake is accustomed to frequent, attracted by 
the moist coolness and darkness The position of the 
Barai is the same as that of the Mali , his is really a low 
caste, sometimes coupled with the contemned Telis or 
oil-presseis, but he is considered ceremonially pure because 
the betel-leaf, offered to gods and eaten by Brahmans and 
all Hindus, is taken from him The Barai or Tamboli was 
formerly a village menial in the Maiatha villages 

The castes following other village trades mainly fall 
into this group, though they may not now be village menials 
Such are the Kalar or liquor-vendor and Tell or oil-presser, 
who sell their goods for cash, and having leaint to reckon 
and keep accounts, have prospered in their dealings with 
the cultivators ignorant of this accomplishment Formerly 
It IS probable that the village Teh had the right of pressing 
all the oil grown in the village, and retaining a certain 
share for his remuneration The liquoi -vendor can scarcely 
have been a village menial, but since Manu's time his trade 
has been legarded as a very impure one, and has ranked 
with that of the Teli Both these castes have now become 
prosperous, and include a number of landowners, and their 
status is gradually improving The Darzi or tailor is not 
usually attached to the village community , sewn clothes 
have hitheito scarcely been worn among the ruial popula- 
tion, and the weaver provides the cloths which they dr?’' 
on the body and round the head ^ The contempt v 
which the tailor is visited m English proverbial lore 
working at a woman’s occupation attaches in a precise 
similar manner in India to the weaver^ But in Gujarat 
the Darzi is found living in villages and here he is also 
a village menial The Kachera 01 maker of the glass 
bangles which every Hindu married woman wears as a 
sign of her estate, ranks with the village artisans , his 
IS piobably an urban trade, but he has never become 

* See n.rlicle Dwi for furlhei dis- - See irticle.s on Blniln, PT.nta, 
cu<;sion of Ihc net. of sewn clothes in 3 'ton nncl JnlThn 
Indi i 
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piospeioiis or impoitant The Banjaias or grain-cairieis 
weie originally Rajputs, but owing to the mixed character 
of the caste and the fact that they obtained their support 
fiom the cultivators, they have come to rank below these 
latter The Wanjari cultivators of Beiar have now discarded 
their Banjara ancestry and claim to be Kunbis. The Nat 
or lope-dancei and aciobat may formerly have had functions 
in the village in connection with the crops In Kumaon ^ 
a Nat still slides down a long rope from the summit of a 
cliff to the base as a lite for ensuring the success of the 
Cl ops on the occasion of a festival of Siva Formeily if 
the Nat or Badi fell to the ground m his couise, he was 
immediately despatched with a sword by the surrounding 
spectators, but this is now prohibited The rope on which 
he slid down the cliff is cut up and distributed among 
the inhabitants of the village, who hang the pieces as 
charms on the eaves of their houses The hair of the Nat 
is also taken and preseived as possessing similar viitues 
Each District in Kumaon has its hereditary Nat or Badi, 
who IS supported by annual contributions of giain from 
the inhabitants Similarly in the Central Piovinces it 
IS not uncommon to find a deified Nat, called Nat Baba 
or Father Nat, as a village god A Natni, or Nat woman, 
IS sometimes worshipped , and when two sharp peaks of 
hills are situated close to each other, it is related that theie 
was once a Natni, very skilful on the tight-rope, who peiformed 
before the king , and he promised her that if she would 
stretch a lope fiom the peak of one hill to that of the other, 
and walk across it, he would marry her and make her 
wealthy Accordingly the rope was stretched, but the 
queen from jealousy went and cut it nearly through m the 
night, and when the Natni started to walk, the rope broke, 
and she fell down and was killed Having regard to the 
Kumaon rite, it may be surmised that these legends com- 
memorate the death of a Natni 01 aciobat during the 
performance of some feat of dancing or sliding on a rope 
for the magical benefit of the crops And it seems possible 
that acrobatic performances may have had their oiigm in 
this manner The point bearing on the present argument 

^ Tiaill’s Account of Ktiinao 7 i, Asiatic Researches, vol xvi (1828) p 213 
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is, however, that the Nat performed special functions for 
the success of the village crops, and on this account was 
supported by contributions from the villagers, and ranked 
with the village menials. 

Some of the castes already mentioned, and one or two 
others having the same status, work as household servants 
as well as village menials The Dhimar is most commonly 
employed as an indoor seivant m Hindu households, and is 
permitted to knead flour in water and make it into a cake, 
which the Brahman then takes and puts on the girdle with 
his own hands He can boil water and pour pulse into the 
cooking-pot from above, so long as he does not touch the 
vessel after the food has been placed in it He will take 
any remains of food left in the cooking-pot, as this is not 
considered to be polluted, food only becoming polluted 
when the hand touches it on the dish after having touched 
the mouth. When this happens, all the food on the dish 
becomes jutha or leavings of food, and as a general rule no 
caste except the sweepers will eat these leavings of food of 
another caste or of another person of their own. Only a 
wife, whose meal follows her husband’s, will eat his leavings 
As a servant, the Dhimar is very familiar with his master , 
he may enter any pait of the house, including the cooking- 
place and the women’s rooms, and he addresses his mistress 
as ‘ Mother ’ When he lights his master’s pipe he takes the 
first pull himself, to show that it has not been tampered with, 
and then presents it to him with his left hand placed under 
his light elbow in token of respect Maid-seivants frequently 
belong also to the Dhimar caste, and it often happens that 
the master of the household has illicit intercourse with them 
Hence theie is a proverb ‘The king’s son draws water and 
the water-bearer’s son sits on the throne,’ — similar intrigues 
on the part of high-born women with their servants being 
not unknown The Kahar or palanquin-bearer was probably 
the same caste as the Dhimar Landowners would maintain 
^ Kahars to carry them on journeys, allotting to 

such men plots of land rent-free Our use of the word 
‘ bcarei ’ in the sense of a body-servant has developed from 
the palanqum-beaier who became a personal attendant on 
his mastci Well-to-do families often have a Nai or barber 
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as a hereditary family servant, the office descending in the 
barbel’s family Such a man arranges the marriages of the 
children and takes a considerable part in conducting them, 
and acts as escort to the women of the family when they go 
on a journey Among his daily duties are to rub his master’s 
body with oil, massage his limbs, prepare his bed, tell him 
stories to send him to sleep, and so on The barber’s wife 
attends on women m childbirth after the days of pollution 
are over, and rubs oil on the bodies of her clients, pares 
their nails and paints their feet with red dye at marriages 
and on other festival occasions The Bari or maker of 
leaf-plates is another household servant Plates made of 
large leaves fastened together with little wooden pins and 
strips of fibre are commonly used by the Hindus for eating 
food, as are little leaf-cups for drinking , glazed earthenware 
has hitheito not been commonly manufactured, and that 
with a lougher surface becomes ceremonially impuie by 
contact with any strange peison or thing Metal vessels 
and plates are the only alternative to those made of leaves, 
and there are frequently not enough of them to go round 
for a party The Bans also work as personal servants, 
hand round water, and light and carry torches at entertain- 
ments and on journeys Their women are maids to high- 
caste Hindu ladies, and as they are always about the zenana 
are liable to lose their virtue 

The castes of village and household menials form a large 31 status 
gioup between the cultivators on the one hand and the 
impure and servile labourers on the other Their status is menials 
not exactly the same On the one hand, the Nai or barbei, 
the Kahai and Dhimar or watermen, the household servants, 
the Ban, Ahir, and others, some of the village priests and 
the gardening castes, are considered ceremonially pure and 
Brahmans will take water from them But this is a matter 
of convenience, as, if they were not so held pure, they would 
be quite useless m the household Several of these castes, 
as the Dhimars, Bans and others, are deiived from the 
primitive tribes Sii H Risley considered the Bans of 
Bengal as probably an offshoot from the Bhuiya or Musahar 
tube “ He still associates with the Bhuiyas at times, and 
if the demand for leaf-plates and cups is greater than he 
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can cope with himself, he gets them secietly made up by 
his ruder kinsfolk and passes them off as his own production 
Instances of this soit, in which a non-Aryan or mixed group 
is promoted on grounds of necessity or convenience to a 
higher status than their antecedents would entitle them to 
claim, are not unknown in other castes, and must have 
occurred frequently in outlying parts of the country, where 
the Aryan settlements weie scanty and imperfectly supplied 
with the social apparatus demanded by the theory of 
ceremonial purity Thus the undoubtedly non - Aryan 
Bhuiyas have in parts of Chota Nagpur been recognised as 
Jal-Acharani (able to give water to the higher castes) and it 
may be conjectured that the Kahars themselves only attained 
this privilege in virtue of their employment as palanquin- 
bearers ” ^ The fact that Brahmans will take watei from 
these castes does not in any way place them on a level with 
the cultivators , they remain menial servants, ranking, if 
anything, below such castes as Lohar, Tell and Kalar, from 
whom Brahmans will not take water , but these latter are, 
as corporate bodies, more important and prosperous than 
the household menial castes, because their occupation confers 
a greater dignity and independence 

On the other hand, one or two of the village menials, 
such as the Dhobi or washeiman, are considered to some 
extent impure This is due to specially degrading incidents 
attaching to their occupation, as m the case of the Dhobi, 
the washing of the clothes of women in childbirth" And 
the Sungaria subcaste of Kumhars, who keep pigs, are not 
touched, because the impurity of the animal is necessaiily 
communicated to its owner’s house and person Still, in 
the village society there is little real difference between the 
position of these castes and those of the other village 
menials 

The status of the village menial castes appears to be 
fixed by their dependent position on the cultivators The 
latter are their patrons and superiors, to whom they look 
for a livelihood Befoie the introduction of a currency m 
the rural tracts (an event of the last fifty to a bundled 
years) the village artisans and menials were suppoitcd by 
’ 'J r the s nvd Castes of Aerial, irt Bin - Pointed out bj Mr Crooke 
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cont.nbulions of giain fiom the culU\atois They still all 
icccivc picbcnts, coiihibting of a sowing-basketful of giain at 
‘^ccd-timc and one oi two sheaves at haivcst The foimei 
IS known as Btj phliint^ oi ‘The bicaking of the seed/ and 
the lattci as Khanvai , oi ‘That which is left.’ Sometimes, 
aftci thicshing, the menials ate each given as much gram as 
wmU fill a w innow’ing-fan WMicn the peasant has hai vested 
his giain, all come and beg fiom him The Dhimar brings 
some watci-nut, the Kachhi ot market-gaidcncr some chillies, 
the Batai betel -leaf, the Toll oil and tobacco, the Kalar 
liquoi (if he drinks it), the Bania some siigai, and all leceive 
gram m excess of the \aluc of their gifts The Joshi or 
\illagc pi lest, the Nat oi aciobat, the Gosain oi lehgious 
mendicant and the Fakli ot Muhammadan beggar solicit 
alms On that day the cultivator is said to be like a little 
king in his fields, and the \illagc menials constitute his 
court In purely agiicultuial communities giain is the 
piincipal source of w'calth, and though the a\erage Hindu 
villager may appeal to us to be typical of poverty lathci 
than wealth, such standaids arc purely relatne The 
cultivator was thus the patron and supportei of the village 
artisans and menials, and his social position w'as naturally 
superior to theirs Among the Hindus it is consideied 
deiogatory to accept a gift from another peison, the 
iccipient being thereby placed, in a position of infeiionty 
to the donor Some exception to this rule is made in the 
case of Brahmans, though even with them it partly applies 
Generally the acceptance of a gift of any value among 
Hindus IS looked upon in the same manner as the taking 
of money in England, being held to indicate that the 
recipient is in an inferior social position to the giver And 
the existence of this feeling seems to afford strong support 
to the leason suggested here for the relative status of the 
cultivating and village menial castes 

The group of village menial and artisan castes comes 
betw'een the good cultivating castes who hold the status of 
the Vaishyas or body of the Aryans, and the impuie castes, 
the subjected aborigines The most reasonable theory of 
their status seems to be that it originated in mixed descent 
As has already been seen, it was the common practice of 
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members of the higher classes to take lower-caste women 
either as wives or concubines, and a large mixed class would 
naturally lesult Such children, born and bi ought up m 
the households of their fathers, would not be full members 
of the family, but would not be regarded as impure They 
would naturally be put to the performance of the menial 
household duties, for which the servile castes were rendered 
unsuitable through their impure status This would corre- 
spond with the tradition of the large number of castes 
originating in mixed descent, which is given in the Hindu 
sacred books It has been seen that where menial castes 
are employed in the household, classes of mixed descent do 
as a matter of fact arise And there are traces of a relation- 
ship between the cultivators and the menial castes, which 
would be best explained by such an origin At a betrothal 
in the great Kunbi cultivating caste of the Marathas, the 
services of the barber and washerman must be requisitioned 
The barber washes the feet of the boy and girl and places 
vermilion on the foieheads of the guests, the washeiman 
spreads a sheet on the ground on which the boy and giil 
sit At the end of the ceremony the barber and washerman 
take the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders and dance 
to music in the marriage-shed, for which they receive small 
presents After a death has occurred at a Kunbi's house, 
the impurity is not removed* until the baiber and washeiman 
have eaten m it At a Kunbi’s wedding the Gurao or village 
priest brings the leafy branches of five trees and deposits 
them at Maroti’s ^ temple, whence they are removed by the 
parents of the bride Before a wedding, again, a Kunbi 
bride must go to the potter’s house and be seated on his 
wheel, while it is turned round seven times for good luck 
Similarly at a wedding among the Hindustani cultivating 
castes the bride visits the potter’s house and is seated on his 
wheel , and the washerman’s wife applies vermilion to her 
foiehead The barber’s wife puts red paint on her feet, the 
gardenei’s wife presents her with a garland of flowers and 
the carpenter’s wife gives her a new wooden doll At the 
wedding feast the barber, the washerman and the Ban or 
personal servant also eat with the guests, though sitting 
' The M-irlthi nime for the god ll-rnumln 
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apart fiom them Sometimes members of the menial and 
serving castes aie invited to the funeral feast as if they 
belonged to the dead man’s caste. In Madras the baibei 
and his wife, and the washerman and his wife, are known 
as the son and daughter of the village And among the 
families of ruling Rajput chiefs, when a daughter of the 
house IS married, it was customary to send with her a 
number of handmaidens taken from the menial and serving 
castes These became the concubines of the bridegroom 
and it seems clear that their piogeny would be employed 
in similar capacities about the household and would follow 
the castes of then mothers The Tamera caste of copper- 
smiths trace their oiigin from the girls so sent with the 
bride of Dharam-Pal, the Haihaya Rajput Raja of Ratanpur, 
through the progeny of these girls by the Raja 

Many other castes belong to the group of those from 
whom a Brahman cannot take water, but who are not 
impure Among these are several of the lowei cultivating 
castes, some of them growers of special products, as the 
Kachhis and Mowars or market-gardeners, the Dangris or 
melon-growers, and the Kohlis and Bhoyars who plant 
sugarcane These subsidiary kinds of agriculture were 
looked down upon by the cultivators proper , they were 
probably carried out on the beds and banks of sti earns 
and other areas not included m the regular holdings of the 
village, and were taken up by labourers and other landless 
persons The callings of these are allied to, or developed 
from, that of the Mali or gardener, and they rank on a 
level with him, or perhaps a little below, as no element 
of sanctity attaches to their products Certain castes which 
were formerly labourers, but have now sometimes obtained 
possession of the land, are also m this group, such as 
the Rajbhars, Kirs, Manas, and various Madras castes of 
cultivators Probably these were once not allowed to hold 
land, but weie afterwards admitted to do so The dis- 
tinction between their position and that of the hereditary 
cultivators of the village community was perhaps the 
oiiginal basis of the different kinds of tenant-right recognised 
by our revenue law, though these now, of course, depend 
solely on length of tenure and other incidents, and make 
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no distinction of castes The shepherd castes who tend 
sheep and goats (the Gadarias, Dhangars and Kuramwars) 
also fall into this group Little sanctity attached to these 
animals as compared with the cow, and the business of 
rearing them would be left to the labouring castes and 
non-Aryan tribes The names of all three castes denote 
their functional origin, Gadaria being from gddar, a sheep, 
Dhangar from dhan or small-stock, the word signifying a 
flock of sheep or goats and also wealth , and Kuramwar 
from kurri, the Telugu word for sheep Others belonging 
to this group are the digging and earth-working castes, 
the Beldars, Murhas, Nunias and so on, practically all 
derived from the indigenous tribes, who wander about 
seeking employment from the cultivatois in the construction 
and repair of field embankments and excavation of wells 
and tanks , and various fishing and boating castes, as the 
Injhwars, Naodas, Murhas and Kewats, who rank as equal 
to the Dhimars, though they may not be employed in 
household or village service Such castes, almost entirely 
derived from the non-Aryan tribes, may have come gradually 
into existence as the wants of society developed and new 
functions were specialised , they would naturally be given 
the social status already attaching to the village menial 
castes 

The fourth gioup in the scheme of precedence comprises 
the non-Aryan or indigenous tribes, who are really outside 
the caste system when this is considered as the social 
organisation of the Hindus, so long at least as they continue 
to worship their own tribal deities, and show no respect 
for Brahmans nor for the cow These tribes have, however, 
entered the Hindu polity m various positions The leaders 
of some of them who weie dominant in the early period 
were admitted to the Kshatnya or Rajput caste, and the 
origin of a few of the Rajput clans can be traced to the 
old Bhar and other tribes Again, the aristocratic or land- 
holding sections of several existing tribes are at present, 
as has been seen, permitted to rank with the good Hindu 
cultivating castes In a few cases, as the Andhs, Halbas 
and Manas, the tribe as a whole has become a Hindu 
caste, when it retained possession of the land in the centre 
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of a Hindu population. These have now the same or a 
slightly higher position than the village menial castes On 
the other hand, those tubes which were subjugated and 
permitted to live with a servile status m the Hindu villages 
have developed into the existing impure castes of labourers, 
weaveis, tanneis and otheis, who foim the lowest social 
gioup The tribes which still retain then distinctive exist- 
ence were not enslaved in this manner, but lived apart in 
their own villages in the foiest tracts and kept possession 
of the land This seems to be the leason why they rank 
somewhat higher than the impure castes, even though they 
may utterly defile themselves according to Hindu ideas 
by eating cow’s flesh Some tribes, such as the Gonds, 
Bmjhwars and Kawars, counted amongst them the owneis 
of large estates or even kingdoms, and consequently had 
many Hindu cultivatois for their subjects And, as the 
Hindus themselves say, they could not regard the Gonds 
as impure when they had a Gond king Nevertheless, the 
Gond labourers in Hindu villages m the plains are more 
despised than the Gonds who live in their own villages in 
the hill country And the conversion of the tribes as a 
whole to Hinduism goes steadily forward At each census 
the question arises which of them should be classed as 
Hindus, and which as Ammists or worshippers of their own 
tribal gods, and though the classification is necessarily very 
arbitrary, the process can be cleaily observed Thus the 
Andhs, Kolis, Rautias and Halbas are now all Hindus, and 
the same remaik applies to the Kols, Bhils and Korkus in 
several Districts By strict abstention from beef, the 
adoption of Hindu rites, and to some extent of child- 
marriage, they get admission to the third group of castes 
from whom a Brahman cannot take water It will be 
desirable here to digress from the mam argument by 
noticing briefly the origin and affinities of the piincipal 
forest tribes of the Central Provinces 

These tribes are divided into two families, the Munda ss The 
or Kolarian, named after the Kol tribe, and the Dravidian, Dra-^ 
of which the former are generally held to be the older and vidians 
more primitive The word Kol is probably the Santali 
hdr, a man “ This word is used under various forms, such 
VOL I F 
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as hdr^ hdra^ ho and koro by most Munda tribes in order 
to denote themselves The change of r to / is familiar and 
presents no difficulty ” ^ The word is also found in the 
alternative name Ho for the Kol tribe, and m the names 
of the cognate Korwa and Korku tribes. The word Munda 
IS a Sanskrit derivative meaning a head, and, as stated by 
Sir H Risley, is the common term employed by the Kols 
for the headman of a village, whence it has been adopted 
as an honoiific title for the tribe In Chota Nagpur those 
Kols who have paitly adopted Hinduism and become to 
some degree civilised are called Munda, while the name Ho 
or Larka (fighting) Kol is reserved for the wilder section 
of the tribe 

The principal tribes of the Munda or Kolarian family in 
the Cential Provinces aie shown below 


Kol, Munda, Ho 
Bhumij 
Santal 
Kharia 


Korwa 

Korku 

Nahal 

Savar or Saonr 


Mai, Male 
Gadba 
Khairwar 
Baiga 


Probable Bhar, Koli, Bhil, Chero 


Bhuiya 

Bhaina 

Bhunjia 

Bmjhwar 


One large group includes the Kol, Munda or Ho tribe 
itself and the Bhumij and Santals, who appear to be local 
branches of the Kols called by separate names by the Hindus 
The Kharias seem to be the earliest Kol settlers in Chota 
Nagpur, who were subjugated by the later comers The name 
Kol, as already seen, is probably a form of the Santali hdr, a 
man Similarly the name of the Korku tribe is simply a cor- 
ruption of Koralm, young men, and that of the Korwa tribe is 
from the same root The dialects of the Korku and Korwa 
tribes closely approximate to Mundan Hence it would seem 
that they were originally one tribe with the Kols, but have 
been separated for so long a period that their diiect connection 
can no longer be proved The disintegrating causes which 
have split up what was originally one into a number of dis- 
tinct tribes, aie probably no more than distance and settle- 
ment in diffeient parts of the country, leading to cessation of 
intermarriage and social inteicouise The tribes have then 
obtained some vauation in the original names or been given 
separate territorial or occupational designations by the Hindus, 

' Lu^tisit Sii>~cy, \d\ i\., Alitf da and Dxtz'itiiait Lat ^ 
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and then foimei identity has giadually been foi gotten. Both 
the Koiwas of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Koikus of 
the Satpuia hills weic known as Muasi, a tcim having the 
meanine of lobber or raidei The Koiwas have also a sub- 
tube called Koiaku, and Mi Ciooke thinks that they weie 
originally the same tribe. Sn G Gneison states that the 
Koiwa dialect is closely allied to Khana Similaily the 
lesemblance of the name laises a piesumption that the gieat 
Koli tribe of Gujarat and western India may be a bianch of 
the Kols who penetiated to the western coast along the 
Satpuia and Central India hill langes The Kolis and Bhils 
aie tubes of the same countiy and aie commonly spoken of 
together Both have entiiely lost theii own language and 
cannot theiefoie be classified definitely eithei as Kolarian or 
Dravidian, but theie is a piobability that they aie of the 
Kolarian family. The Nahals, anothei tribe of the western 
Satpuia range, are an offshoot of the Koikus They are 
coupled with the Bhils and Kohs in old Hindu accounts. 

The Savars, Sawaias 01 Saonis aie also a widely distri- 
buted tribe, being found as far west as Bundelkhand and east 
in Orissa and Ganjam In the Cential Piovinces they have 
lost their own language and speak Hindi or Uriya, but in 
Madras they still retain their oiiginal speech, which is 
classified by Sir G Giierson with Gadba as a Munda or 
Kolarian dialect The name occurs in Vedic literature, and 
the tribe is piobably of gieat antiquity In the classical 
stories of their origin the first ancestor of the Savars is some- 
times described as a Bhil. The wide extension of the Savar 
tribe east and west is favourable to the hypothesis of the 
identity of the Kols and Kolis, who have a somewhat similar 
distribution The Gadbas of Ganjam, and the Mai or Male 
Paharia tribe of Chota Nagpur seem to be offshoots of the 
Savars The Khairwais 01 Khaiwars aie an important tribe 
of Mirzapui and Chota Nagpui There is some reason for 
supposing that they aie an occupational offshoot of the Kols 
and Cheros, who have become a distinct gioup through taking 
to the manufactuie of edible catechu fiom the wood of the 
hJiair tree ^ 

Another great branch of the Kolarian family is that 

^ Acacta catechu 
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represented by the Bhuiya and Baiga tribes and their offshoots, 
the Bhunjias, Bhainas and Binjhwars The Kolarian origin 
of the Bhuiyas has been discussed in the article on that tube, 
and It has also been suggested that the Baiga tube of the 
Central Provinces are an offshoot of the Bhuiyas These 
tribes have all abandoned their own languages and adopted 
the local Aryan vernaculars The name Bhuiya is a Sanskrit 
derivative from bhu^ earth, and signifies ‘ belonging to the soil ’ 
Bhumij, applied to a branch of the Kol tribe, has the same 
origin. Baiga is used in the sense of a village priest or a 
sorcerer in Chota Nagpur, and the office is commonly held by 
members of the Bhuiya tribe in that locality, as being the 
oldest residents Thus the section of the tribe m the Central 
Provinces appears to have adopted, or been given, the name of 
the office The Bharias or Bharia-Bhumias of J ubbulpoi e seem 
to belong to the great Bhar tribe, once dominant ovei laige 
areas of the United Piovinces They also hold the office of 
village priest, which is theie known as Bhumia, and in some 
tracts are scarcely distinguished from the Baigas Again, in 
Sambalpur the Bhuiyas are known as Bhumia Kol, and aie 
commonly regarded as a branch of the Kol tribe Thus it 
would seem that two separate settlements of the Kolarian 
races may have occurred , the earlier one would be represented 
by the Bhars, Bhuiyas, Baigas and kindled tribes who have 
entirely lost their own languages and identity, and have 
names given to them by the Hindus , and a later one of the 
Kols or Mundas and their related tribes, whose languages 
and tribal religion and organisation, though in a decaying 
state, can be fully lecognised and recorded And the 
Dravidian immigration would be subsequent to both of them 
To judge from the cases in which the fissure or subdivision 
of single tubes into two or more distinct ones can still be 
observed, it seems quite a plausible hypothesis that the 
original immigrants may have consisted only of a single tribe 
on each occasion, and that the formation of new ones may 
have occurred after settlement But the evidence docs not 
warrant any definite assertion 

37 Dr-i- The piincipal Dravidian tubes are the Gonds, Khonds 

trii^r Oraons The Gonds were once dominant over the greater 

part of the Central Provinces, which was called Gondwana 
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aftci them The above thiee names have in each case been 
given to the tubes by the Hindus. The following tubes are 
found in the Province 

Gond, Oiaon or Kurukli, Khond, Koliim, Paija, Kamai 
Tribal Castes Bhatra, Halba, Dhoba Doubtful Kawar, Dhanwai 

The Gonds and Khonds call themselves Koi or Koitui, a 
woid which seems to mean man or hillman. The Oraon tube 
call themselves Kurukh, which has also been supposed to be con- 
nected with the Kolaiian ho)o, man The name Oiaon, given 
to them by the Hindus, may mean farmservant, while Dhangai, 
an alternative name foi the tube,has certainly this signification 
There seems good leason to suppose that the Gonds and 
Khonds weie oiiginally one tube divided thiough migiation^ 
The Kolams aie a small tribe of the Waidha Valley, whose 
dialect resembles those of the Gonds and Khonds They 
may have split off fiom the paient tribe in southern India 
and come northwaids separately The Parjas appear to re- 
present the eailiest Gond settlers in Bastai, who were sub- 
jugated by later Gond and Raj -Gond immigiants The 
Halbas and Bhatras aie mixed tubes 01 tubal castes, de- 
scended from the unions of Gonds and Hindus 

The Munda languages have been shown by Sir G 
Grieison to have originated from the same source as those 
spoken in the Indo-Pacific islands and the Malay Peninsula 
“ The Mundas, the Mon-Khmer, the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula and the Nicobaiese all use forms of speech which 
can be traced back to a common source though they mutually 
differ widely fiom each other It would appear, theiefore, 
that the Mundas, the oldest known inhabitants of India, 
perhaps came originally fiom the south-east, the islands of 
the Indian Aichipelago and the Malay Peninsula, unless 
India was their original home and these countiies were 
colonised fiom it 

Sii Edward Gait states “ Geologists tell us that the 
Indian Peninsula was formerly cut off from the north of Asia 
by sea, while a land connection existed on the one side with 
Madagascar and on the other with the Malay Archipelago , 
and though theie is nothing to show that India was then 

^ See article on Gond 2 Luigmstic Suivey, p 15 
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inhabited, we know that it was so in palaeolithic times, when 
communication was probabl)^ still easier with the countiies 
to the north-east and south-west than with those be3mnd the 
Himalayas”^ In the south of India, howevei, no ti aces of 
Munda languages lemain at present, and it seems therefore 
necessary to conclude that the Mundas of the Central 
Provinces and Chota Nagpui have been sepaiated from the 
tribes of Malaysia who speak cognate languages for an 
indefinitely long period , or else that they did not come 
through southern India to these countiies but by way of 
Assam and Bengal or by sea through Orissa There is 
good reason to believe from the names of places and from 
local tradition that the Munda tribes were once spread over 
Bihar and parts of the Ganges Valley , and if the Kolis are 
j an offshoot of the Kols, as is supposed, they also penetrated 
\ across Central India to the sea in Gujaiat and the hills of 
the western Ghats The presumption is that the advance of 
the Aryans or Hindus drove the Mundas from the open 
country to the seclusion of the hills and forests The Munda 
and Dravidian languages aie shown by Sir G Grierson to be 
distinct groups without any real connection 

Though the physical characteristics of the two sets of tubes 
display no maiked points of dififeience, the opinion has been 
generally held by ethnologists who know them that they 
represent two distinct waves of immigration, and the absence 
of connection between their languages bears out this view 
It has always been supposed that the Mundas were in the 
country of Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces first, 
and that the Dravidians, the Gonds, Khonds and Oiaons 
came afterwards The grounds for this view are the more 
advanced culture of the Dravidians , the fact that where the 
two sets of tribes are in contact those of the Munda gioup 
have been ousted from the moie open and fertile country, of 
which, according to tradition, thej^ Aveie formerly in possession, 
and the practice of the Gonds and other Diavidian tubes of 
employing the Baigas, Bhuiyas and othei Munda tubes for 
their village piiests, which is an acknowledgment that the 
latter as the cailier residents have a more familiai acquaint- 
ance with the local deities, and can sohcit their favoui and 
^ Introduction to 7U J/./, das and tncu Coiinhy, p 9 
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pioteclion with moic piospect of success Such a belief is 
the moic easily undci stood when it is lemcmbcied that these 
deities aie not inficquently eithci the human ancestois of the 
eailiest lesidents 01 the local animals and plants fiom which 
they supposed themselves to be descended 

The Diavidian languages, Gondi, Kuiukh and Khond, 
aie of one family with Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Canal ese, and then home is the south of India The woid 
Dia\ida comes fiom an oldei foim Damila 01 Diamila, and 
was used in ancient Pah and Jain hteiatuie as a name for 
the people of the Tamil countiy^ Afterwaids it came to 
signify geneiall}’’ the people of southern India as opposed to 
Gaui 01 noithein India 

As stated by Sir Edwaid Gait theie is at piesent no 
evidence to show that the Diavidians came to southern India 
from any othei pait of the woild, and foi anything that is 
known to the contiaiy the languages may have originated 
there The existence of the small Biahui tube in Baluchistan 
who speak a Diavidian language but have no physical re- 
semblance to othei Diavidian laces cannot be satisfactoiily 
explained, but, as he points out, this is no leason foi holding 
that the whole body of speakeis of Diavidian languages 
entered India fiom the noith-west, and, with the excep- 
tion of this small group of Biahuis, penetiated to the 
south and settled theie without leaving any traces of then 
passage 

The Diavidian languages occupy a laige aiea in Madras, 
Mysore and Hydeiabad,and they extend north into the Cential 
Piovmces and Chota Nagpur wheie they die out, piactically 
not being found west and noith of this tiact As the 
languages aie moie highly developed and the cultuie of 
their speakeis is far more advanced m the south, it is justifi- 
able to suppose, pending evidence to the contrary, that the 
south is their home and that they have spread thence as fai 
noith as the Central Provinces The Gonds and Oiaons, too, 
have stories to the effect that they came from the south The 
belief has hitherto been, at least in the Central Provinces, 
that both the Gonds and Baigas have been settled in this 
teriitory for an indefinite peiiod, that is, from prior to any 

^ Ltii^uistic Siu-vey, 277 
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Aiyan or Hindu immigration Mr H A Crump, CS, 
has however pointed out that if this was the case the Munda 
or Kolaiian tribes, which have lost their own languages, 
should have adopted Diavidian and not Hindu forms of 
speech As already seen, numerous Kolarian tribes, as the 
Binjhwar, Bhaina, Bhuiya, Baiga, Bhumij, Chero, Khairvvar 
and the Kols themselves m the Cential Provinces have 
entirely lost their own languages, as well as the Bhils and 
Kolis, if these are held to be Kolarian tribes None of them 
have adopted a Dravidian language, but all speak coirupt 
forms of the ancient Aiyan vernaculars derived from Sanskrit 
The fact seems to indicate that at the time when they 
abandoned their own languages these tribes were in contact 
with Hindus, and were not surrounded by Gonds, as several 
of them are at present The history of the Central Piovinces 
affords considerable support to the view that the Gond 
immigration occurred at a comparatively late period, peihaps 
in the ninth or tenth century, or even later, after a consider- 
able pait of the Province had been governed for some 
centuries by Rajput dynasties^ The Gonds and Oraons 
still have well-defined legends about their immigration, which 
would scarcely be the case if it had occuried twenty cen tunes 
or moie ago 

Any further evidence or aigument as to the date of the 
Dravidian immigration would be of considerable interest 

The fifth or lowest group in the scheme of precedence is 
that of the impure castes who cannot be touched If a high- 
caste Hindu touches one of them he should bathe and have his 
clothes washed These castes are not usually allowed to live 
inside a Hindu village, but have a hamlet to themselves adjoin- 
ing it The village barber will not shave them, nor the washer- 
man wash then clothes They usually have a sepaiate well 
assigned to them from which to draw water, and if the village 
has only one well, one side of it is allotted to them and the 
Hindus take water from the other side Foimerly they 
were subjected to riiore humiliating restrictions In Bombay 
a Mahar might not spit on the ground lest a Hindu should 
be polluted by touching it with his foot, but had to hang an 
earthen pot lound his neck to hold his spittle He was 


* Sec for ibis the article on Kol, from \\hich the ahocc passage is 'ibnclgtil 
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made to diag a Ihoiny biatich with him to biush out his 
footsteps, and when a Biahman came by had to lie at a 
distance on his face lest his shadow^ might fall on the 
Biahman^ Even if the shadow of a Mahai or Mang fell on 
a Biahman he was polluted and daic not taste food and 
watei until he had bathed and washed the impuiity away. 
In Madias a Paiaiyan oi Paiiah pollutes a high-caste Plindu 
b}^ appioachmg within a distance of 64 feet of him^ 
The debased and scivile position of the impure castes 
coiiesponds to that which, as aheady seen, attached to the 
Sudras of the classical peiiod The castes usually regaided 
as impuie aie the tanneis, bamboo-w''Oi kers, sweepers, hunters 
and fowdcis, gipsies and vagiants, village musicians and 
village wmaveis These castes, the Chamais, Basors, Mahars, 
Koiis, Gandas and others aie usually also employed as 
agricultuial and casual labouiers Formerly, as already 
seen, they were not allowed to hold land There is no 
reason to doubt that the status of impuiity, like that of the 
Sudra, was originally the mark of a subjugated and inferior 
lace, and was piactically equivalent to slavery This was the 
position of the indigenous Indians who were subjugated by 
the Aiyan invadeis and remained in the country occupied 
by them Though they were of different races, and the dis- 
tinction w'^as marked and brought home to themselves by the 
contiast in the colour of their skins, it seems piobable that 
the real basis foi their antagonism w^'as not social so much 
as religious The Indians weie hated and despised by the 
immigrants as the worshippers of a hostile god They 
could not join m the sacrifices by which the Aryans held 
communion with their gods, and the sacrifice itself could not 
even be held, in theoiy at least, except in those parts of India 
which were thoroughly subdued and held to have become the 
dwelling-place of the Aryan gods The proper course pie- 
sciibed by religion towards the indigenous residents was to 
exterminate them, as the Isiaehtes should have exterminated 
the inhabitants of Canaan But as this could not be done, 
because their numbers weie too great or the conquerors not 
sufficiently ruthless, they were reduced to the seivile condition 

1 Bo, nbay Gazettes) , vo\ \ii p 175 quoted in Sn H Risley’s Peoples of 

2 Coclnii Census Repoit, 1901, Btdta, p 1 15 
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of impurity and made the serfs of their masters like the 
Amalekites and the plebeians and helots 

If the whole of India had been thoroughly subjugated 
and settled like the Punjab and Hindustan, it may be 
supposed that the same status of impurity would have been 
imposed upon all the indigenous races , but this was very 
far from being the case In central and southern India the 
Aryans or subsequent immigrants from Central Asia came at 
first at any rate only m small paities, and though they may 
have established territorial states, did not regularly occupy the 
land nor reduce the indigenous population to a condition of 
servitude Thus large bodies of these must have retained a 
free position, and on their acceptance of the new religion and 
the development of the caste system, became enrolled in it 
with a caste status on the basis of their occupation Their 
leaders were sometimes admitted to rank as Kshatiiyas or 
Rajputs, as has been stated 

Subsequently, as the racial distinction disappeared, the 
impuie status came to attach to ceitam despised occupations 
and to customs abhoiient to Hinduism, such as that of eating 
beef But, as already seen, the tribes which have continued 
to live apart from the Hindus are not usually regaided as 
impure, though they may eat beef and even skin animals 
The Dhimais, who keep pigs, still have a higher status than 
the impuie castes because they are employed as water- 
beaiers and household seivants It is at least doubtful 
whether at the time when the stigma of impuiity was fhst 
attached to the Sudras the Hindus themselves did not 
sacrifice cows and eat beef^ The castes noted below aie 
usually regarded as impure in the Central Piovinces 

The Dhobi (washerman) and Kumhar (potter) are some- 
times included among the impure castes, but, as already noted, 
their status is higher than that of the castes m this list 

Audhelia Labouring caste of mixed Basor Bamboo basket-makers and 
descent who keep pigs village musicians 

Chamar Tanners and labouicis 

Balahi Weavers and village mes- Ganda Weaveis and Milage 
scngers and vatchmcn musicians 

1 riiis u-is permissible in the time of Asoka, ana 250 n c Mr V A 
Smith’s Iso/ a, pp 56, 58 
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Ghasia Giass-cuUeis, labomeis 
and sweepeis 

Kaikaii Vagi ant basket-makeis 

Kanjai, Beiia, Sansia Gipsies and 
thieves 

Katia Cotton-spinneis 
Kori Weaveis and labomeis 


Madgi Teliigu tanneis and hide- 
cuiiieis 

Mahai Weaveis and labomeis 
Mala Telugu weaveis and 
labomeis 

Mang Bloom- and mat-makers 
and village musicians They 
also castiate cattle 
Mehtai Sweepers and scavengeis 


Ceilain occupations, those of skinning cattle and curing 
hides, weaving the coaise country cloth worn by the 
villageis, making baskets fiom the iind of the bamboo, 
pla3ang on drums and tom-toms, and scavenging geneially 
aie lelegated to the lowest and impuie castes The hides of 
domestic animals aie exceedingly impuie , a Hindu is defiled 
even by touching their dead bodies and fai moie so by 
lemovmg the skins Diums and tom-toms made fiom the 
hides of animals aie also impuie But in the case of weaving 
and basket-making the calling itself entails no defilement, 
and It would appear simply that they weie despised by the 
cultivatois, and as a considerable number of workeis weie 
requiied to satisfy the demand for baskets and cloth, weie 
adopted by the seivile and labouiing castes Basket- and 
mat-making aie callings naturally suited to the primitive 
tribes who would obtain the bamboos from the foiests, but 
weaving would not be associated with them unless cloth was 
first woven of tiee-cotton The weaveis of the finer cotton 
and silk cloths, who live in towns, rank much higher than 
the village weavers, as in the case of the Koshtis and Tantis, 
the lattei of whom made the famous fine cotton cloth, known 
as abrawdn, or ‘ running water,’ which was supplied to the 
impel lal Zenana at Delhi On one occasion a daughter of 
Aurangzeb was reproached on entering the 100m for her 
immodest attire and excused herself by the plea that she had 
on seven folds of cloth over her body ^ In Bengal Brahmans 
will take water from Tantis, and it seems clear that their 
higher status is a consequence of the luciative and impoitant 
nature of their occupation 

The Katias aie a caste of cotton-spinners, the name 
being derived from kdtna, to cut or spin But hand- 
spinning IS now piactically an extinct industry and the 

^ Sir H Risley’s Tithes and Castes of Bengal, ait Tanti 
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Katias have taken to weaving 01 oidinary manual laboui 
for a subsistence The Kanjars and Beiias aie the gipsy- 
castes of India They are accustomed to wander about 
carrying their grass -matting huts with them Many of 
them live by petty thieving and cheating Their women 
practise palmistiy and retail charms for the cure of sickness 
and for exoicising evil spirits, and love-philtres They do 
cupping and tattooing and also make reed mats, cane 
baskets, palm-leaf mats and fans, ropes from giass- and 
tree-fibie, brushes for the cotton-loom, string-net purses and 
balls, and so on , and the women commonly dance and act 
as prostitutes There is good reason for thinking that the 
Kanjars are the parents of the European gipsies, while 
the Thugs who formerly infested the high-roads of India, 
murdering solitary travellers and small parties by strangula- 
tion, may also have been largely derived from this caste ^ 

It can only be definitely shown m a few instances that 
the existing impure occupational castes were directly derived 
from the indigenous tribes The Chamar and Kori, and 
the Chuhra and Bhangi, or sweepeis and scavengeis of 
the Punjab and United Provinces, are now purely occupa- 
tional castes and their original tribal affinities have entirely 
disappeared The Chamars and Mehtars or sweepers are 
in some places of a supeiior physical type, of comparatively 
good stature and light complexion,^ this may peihaps 
be due to a large admixture of Hindu blood through their 
women, duiing a social contact with the Plindus extending 
over many centuries, and also to the fact that they eat 
flesh when they can obtain it, including can ion Such 
types are, however, exceptional among the impure castes, 
and theie is no reason to doubt their general oiigin from 
the non-Aiyan tribes, which in a few instances can be directly 
traced Thus it seems likely that the Kanjars, Beiias, 
Sansias and other gipsy gioups, as well as the Mirasis, the 
vagrant bards and genealogists of the lower classes of 
Plindus, are derived fiom the Dom caste or tube of Bengal, 
who aie largely employed as sweepeis and scavengers as 
well as on oidmary labour The evidence for the origin 

’ Sue article Kanjar for a discus and 1 hiiqs Mith the Kanjars 
SI0 1 of the connection of the gipsies - See article Cliamlr, para i 
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of the above gioups fiom the Doms is given in the aiticle 
on Kanjai Sii H M Elliot consideied the Doms to be 
one of the oiiginal tubes of India Again, there is no doubt 
that the impuie Ganda caste, who aie weaveis, labouiers and 
village musicians 111 the Uiiya country and Chhattlsgaih 
Districts of the Cential Piovmces, aie deiived from the 
Pan tube of Chota Nagpui. The Pans or Pabs aie a 
legular foiest tube, and aie sometimes called Ganda, while 
the Gandas may be alternatively known as Pan But the 
section of the tube who live among the Hindus and aie 
legaided as impuie have now become a distinct caste with a 
separate name The Bhuiya tube were once the lulers of 
Chota Nagpui , they still install the Raja of Keonjhar, and 
have a traditional relation to other ruling families But in 
paits of Chota Nagpui and southern Bihar the Bhuiyas 
living in Hindu villages have become a separate impure 
caste with the opprobrious designation of Musahar or rat- 
eater The great Mahai caste of the Maiatha country 01 
Bombay are weavers and labouiers, and formerly cured 
hides, like the Chamais and Koiis of northern India They 
aie regarded as impure and were the seifs 01 villeins of the 
Kunbis, attached to the land An alternative name for 
them IS Dhei, and this is supposed to be a corruption of 
Dharada a hillman, a name applied in Manu to all the 
indigenous races of India Though the connection cannot 
be traced in all cases, there is thus no reason to doubt that 
the existing impure castes repiesent the subjected 01 
enslaved section of the primitive non-Ai3'’an tribes 

It has been seen that the old Aryan polity com- 42 Occu- 
piised four classes the Brahmans and Kshatriyas or priestly 
and militaiy aristocracy, the Vaishyas or body of the the caste 
Aryans, who were ceiemonially pure and could join in 
sacrifices , and the Sudras or seivile and impure class of 
labourers The Vaishyas became cultivators and herdsmen, 
and their status of ceremonial purity was gradually trans- 
feried to the cultivating members of the village community, 
because land was the mam source of wealth Between the 
last two there arose another class of village menials and 
craftsmen, originating piincipally from the offspring of 
fathers of the Aryan classes and Sudra women, to whom 
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was left the practice of the village industries, despised by 
the cultivators In spite of the almost complete fusion of 
races which the intercourse of centuries has effected, and 
the multiplication and rearrangement of castes produced by 
the diversity of occupation and other social factois, the 
divisions of the village community can still be recognised 
in the existing social gradation 

It has been seen also that occupation is the real basis 
of the division and social precedence of castes in India, as 
in all communities which have made any substantial pi ogress 
m civilisation and social development Distinctions of race, 
religion and family gradually disappear, and are merged in 
the giadation according to wealth or profession The 
enormous majority of castes are occupational and their 
social position depends on their caste calling Thus in the 
case of an important industry like weaving, there are 
separate castes who weave the finer kinds of cloth, as the 
Tantis and Koshtis, while one subcaste of Koshtis, the 
Salewars, are distinguished as silk-weavers, and a separate 
caste of Patwas embroider silk and braid on cloth , other 
castes, as the Mahars, Gandas and Koris, weave coarse cloth, 
and a distinct caste of Katias existed for the spinning of 
thread, and the Muhammadan caste of Bahnas for cleaning 
cotton. The woikers in each kind of metal have formed a 
separate caste, as the Lohars or blacksmiths, the Kasars or 
brass-workeis, the Tameras or coppersmiths, and the Sunars 
or gold- and silversmiths, while the Audhia subcaste of 
Sunars ^ and the Bharewas, an inferior branch of the Kasars, 
work in bell-metal Each of these castes makes ornaments 
of its own metal, while the Kachera caste “ make glass 
bangles, and the Lakheras make bangles fiom lac and clay 
In the case of agiiculture, as has been seen, theie is usually 
a functional cultivating caste for each main tract of country, 
as the Jats in the Punjab, the Kurmis in Hindustan, the 
Kunbis in the Deccan, the Chasas in Oiissa, the Kapus in 
the Telugu country and the Vellalas m the Tamil countiy 
Except the Jats, who were peihaps originally a lacial caste, 
the above castes appear to include a number of hetero- 

* Loha, iron , iantba, copper , I iinsa, brnss or bell mctnl , sota, gold 

- Kiitich, gHbS 
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geneous gioups which have been welded into a single body 
thiough the acquisition of land and the status which it 
confeis. Vaiious other cultivating castes also exist, whose 
oiigin can be tiaccd to diffeient sources , on obtaining 
possession of the land they have acquired the cultivating 
status, but letained their separate caste oiganisation and 
name Othei agricultural castes have been foimed foi the 
glowing of special pioducts Thus the Malis aie gaideneis, 
and within the caste there exist such separate gioups as the 
Phulmalis who grow floweis, the Jire Mails cumin and the 
Halde Mails turmeric ^ Hindus generally object to cultivate 
j«;;-hemp,“ and some special castes have been foimed fiom 
those who giew it and thus underwent some loss of status , 
such are the Lorhas and Kumrawats and Pathmas, and the 
Santoia subcaste of Kuimis The dl^ 01 Indian madder- 
dye is another plant to which objection is felt, and the Aha 
subcastes of Kachhis and Banias consist of those who giow 
and sell it The Dangris and Kachhis are glowers of melons 
and other vegetables on the sandy stretches in the beds of 
livers and the alluvial land on their borders which is sub- 
merged m the monsoon floods The Barais aie the growers 
and sellers of the betel-vine 

Seveial castes have been formed from military service, 
as the Marathas, Khandaits, Rautias, Taonlas and Paiks 
All of these, except the Maiathas, are mainly deiived fiom 
the non-Aiyan tribes , since they have abandoned military 
service and taken as a rule to agiiculture, their rank depends 
roughly on their position as regards the land Thus the 
Marathas and Khandaits became landowneis, receiving 
grants of property as a reward for, or on condition of, 
militaiy service like the old feudal tenures , they rank with, 
but somewhat above, the cultivating castes The same is 
the case, though to a less degree, with the Rautias of Chota 
Nagpur, a militaiy caste mainly formed from the Kol tribe 
On the other hand, the Paiks or foot-soldiers and Taonlas 
have not become landholders and rank below the cultivating 

^ flower, /mM, turmeric, ® Moiinda citiifoba The taboo 
cumin against the plant is either because the 

^ Ctotala 7 ia juncea See article red dye resembles blood, or because 
Lorha for a discussion of the objections a numbei of insects are destroyed in 
to this plant boiling the roots to extract the dye 
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castes The Hatkars are a caste foimed from Dhangars or 
shepherds who enteied the Maratha aimies They are now 
called Bangi Dhangars or shepherds with the spears, and 
lank a little above other Dhangars, 

The great majority of castes have been formed from 
occupation, but other sources of origin can be traced 
Several castes aie of mixed descent, as the Vidurs, the 
descendants of Brahman fathers and mothers of other 
castes , the Bhilalas, by Rajput fathers and Bhil mothers , 
the Chauhans, Audhelias, Khangars and Dhakars of Bastar, 
probably by Hindu fathers and women of various indigenous 
tribes , the Kirars of mixed Rajput descent, and others 
These also now generally take rank according to then 
occupation and position in the world. The Vidurs served 
as village accountants and ranked below the cultivatois, but 
since they are well educated and have done well in Govern- 
ment service their status is rapidly improving The Bhilalas 
are landholders and rank as a good cultivating caste The 
Chauhans and Khangars are village watchmen and rank as 
menials below the cultivators, the Dhakars are farmservants 
and labourers with a similar position, while the Audhelias 
are labourers who keep pigs and are hence regarded as 
impure The Halbas or ‘ ploughmen ’ are another mixed 
caste, probably the descendants of house-servants of the 
Uriya Rajas, who, like the Khandaits, formed a sort of 
militia for the maintenance of the chiefs authority They 
are now mainly farmservants, as the name denotes, but 
where they hold land, as in Bastar, they rank higher, almost 
as a good cultivating caste 

Again, very occasionally a caste may be formed from a 
religious sect or ordei The Bishnois were originally a 
Vaishnava sect, worshipping Vishnu as an unseen god, and 
refusing to employ Biahmans They have now become 
cultivators, and though they retain then sectarian beliefs, 
and have no Brahman priests, are generally legarded as a 
Hindu cultivating caste The Bankas are members of the 
impuie Ganda caste who adhered to the Kablipanthi sect 
They arc now a separate caste and arc usually employed as 
village watchmen, ranking with menials above the Gandas 
and other similar castes The Lingayats are a large sect of 
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southern India, devoted to the woiship of Siva and called 
aftei the hngain oi phallic emblem which they weai They 
have then own priests, den3nng the authoiity of Biahmans, 
but the tendency now is for membcis of those castes which 
have become Lmgayats to many among themselves and 
letain then relative social status, thus foiming a soit of 
innei miciocosm of Hinduism 

Occupation is the leal determining factoi of social 44 Cnste 
status in India as in all other societies of at all advanced 
oiganisation But though in leality the status of occupations divmeiy 
and of castes depends roughly on the degiee to which they 
aie lucrative and respectable, this is not ostensibly the case, 
but then precedence, as already seen, is held to be regulated 
by the degiee of ceiemonial puiity 01 impuiity attaching 
to them The Hindus have retained, m foim at any late, 
the religious constitution which is common 01 univeisal in 
primitive societies. The majoiity of castes aie piovided 
with a legend devised by the Biahmans to show that their 
first ancestoi was especially cieated by a god to follow theii 
caste calling, or at least that this was assigned to him 
by a god The ancestors of the beaier- caste of Kahars 
weie cieated by Siva or Mahadeo from the dust to carry 
his consort Paivati in a litter when she was tiied , the 
first Mang was made by Mahadeo fiom his own sweat to 
castiate the divine bull Nandi when he was fractious, and 
his descendants have ever since followed the same calling, 
the impiety of mutilating the sacred bull m such a manner 
being thus excused by the divine sanction accorded to it 
The first Mali or gardener gave a garland to Krishna 
The first Chamar or tanner made sandals for Siva from 
a piece of his own skin , the ancestor of the Kayasth or 
writer caste, Chitragupta, keeps the recoid of men’s actions 
by which they are judged in the mfeinal legions aftei death , 
and so on 

All impoitant castes aie divided into a number of 4S Sub- 
subordmate groups or subcastes, which as a rule marry and locaUype 
take food within their own circle only Certain differences 
of status frequently exist among the subcastes of the 
occupational or social type, but these are usually too minute 
to be recognised by outsiders The most common type of 

VOL I G 
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subcaste is the local, named after the tiact of country in 
which the members reside or whence they aie supposed to 
have come Thus the name Kanaujia from the town of 
Kanauj on the Ganges, famous in ancient Indian histoiy, 
is borne by subcastes of many castes which have immigrated 
from northern India Jaiswar, fiom the old town of Jais 
in the Rai Bareli District, is almost equally common 
Pardeshi or foreign, and Purabia or eastern, aie also 
subcaste names for groups coming from northern India or 
Oudh Mahobia is a common name derived from the town 
of Mahoba in Central India, as are Bundeli fiom Bundel- 
khand, Narwaria from Narwar and Marwari fiom Marwar in 
Rajputana Gioups belonging to Berar aie called Berari, 
Warade or Baone , those from Gujarat are called Lad, the 
classical term for Gujarat, or Gujarati, and othei names aie 
Deccani from the Deccan, Nimari of Nimar, Havelia, the 
name of the wheat-growing tracts of Jubbulpore and Damoh , 
Chhattlsgarhia, Kosaria, Ratanpuria (from the old town of 
Ratanpur in Bilaspur), and Raipuria (from Raipur town), 
all names for residents in Chhattlsgarh , and so on Brahmans 
are divided into ten mam divisions, named after different 
tracts m the north and south of India where they reside , ^ 
and these are further subdivided, as the Maharashtia 
Brahmans of the Maratha country of Bombay into the 
subcastes of Deshasth (belonging to the country) applied to 
those of the Poona country above the western Ghats , 
Karhara or those of the Satara District, from Kaihar town , 
and Konkonasth or those of the Concan, the Bombay coast , 
similarly the Kanaujia division of the Panch-Gaur or 
northern Brahmans has as subdivisions the Kanaujia proper, 
the Jijhotia fiom Jajhoti, the old name of the Lalitpur and 
Saugor tiact, which is part of Bundelkhand , the Sarwaria 
or those dwelling round the river Sarju in the United 
Provinces , the Mathuria from Muttia , and the Prayagwals 
or those of Allahabad (Piayag), who act as guides and 
priests to pilgiims who come to bathe in the Ganges at the 
sacicd city The creation of new local subcastcs seems to 
arise in two w^ays when different groups of a caste settle in 
different tracts of country and are prevented from attending 

' See article on Brlhnmn 
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the caste feasts and assemblies, the practice of inter maiiiage 
and taking food together gradually ceases, they foim 
separate endogamous groups and for purposes of distinction 
are named after the teiritory in which they reside , this 
is what has happened in the case of Brahmans and many 
other castes , and, secondly, when a fresh body of a caste 
arrives and settles in a tiact where some of its members 
aheady leside, the}^ do not amalgamate with the latter group, 
but form a fresh one and aie named after the territory from 
which they have come, as in the case of such names as 
Pardeshi, Puiabia, Gangapaii (‘ fiom the other side of the 
Ganges’), and similar ones already cited In foimer times, 
when the difficulties of communication were gieat, these local 
subcastes leadily multiplied , thus the Kanaujia Brahmans of 
Chhattlsgaih are looked down upon by those of Saugor and 
Damoh, as Chhattisgarh has been for centuries a backward 
tract cut off from the rest of India, and they may be 
suspected of having intermarried with the local people or 
otherwise derogated from the standard of strict Hinduism 
Similarly the Kanaujia Brahmans of Bengal are split into 
several local subcastes named after tracts in Bengal, who 
marry among themselves and neither with other Kanaujias 
of Bengal nor with those of northern India Since the 
opening of railways people can travel long distances to 
marriage and othei ceremonies, and the tendency to form 
new subcastes is somewhat checked , a native gentleman 
said to me, when speaking of his people, that when a few 
families of Khedawal Brahmans from Gujarat first settled in 
Damoh they had the greatest difficulty in arranging their 
marriages , they could not marry with their caste-fellows in 
Gujarat because their sons and daughters could not establish 
themselves, that is, could not prove their identity as 
Khedawal Brahmans , but since the railway has been opened 
intermarriage takes place freely with other Khedawals 
in Gujarat and Benares Proposals are on foot to 
authorise the intei marriage of the three great subcastes of 
Maratha Brahmans Deshasth, Konkonasth and Karhara 
As a rule, there is no difference of status between the 
different local subcastes, and. a man’s subcaste is often not 
known except to his own caste-fellows But occasionally a 
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certain derogatory sense may be conveyed , in several 
castes of the Central Provinces there is a subcaste called 
Jharia or jungly, a term applied to the oldest lesidents, who 
are considered to have lapsed m a comparatively new and 
barbarous country from the orthodox practices of Hinduism 
The subcaste called Deshi, or ‘belonging to the country,' 
sometimes has the same signification The large maj'oiity 
of subcastes are of the local or territorial type 

Many subcastes are also formed from slight differences of 
occupation, which are not of sufficient importance to create 
new castes Some instances of subcastes formed fiom grow- 
ing special plants or crops have been given Audhia Sunars 
(goldsmiths) woik in brass and bell-metal, which is less 
respectable than the sacred metal, gold The Ekbeile Telis 
harness one bullock only to the oil-piess and the Dobeile two 
bullocks As it is thought sinful to use the sacied ox in 
this manner and to cover his eyes as the Telis do, it may be 
slightly more sinful to use two bullocks than one The Udia 
Ghasias (grass-cutters) cure raw hides and do scavengers 
work, and are hence looked down upon by the others , the 
Dmgkuchia Ghasias castrate cattle and horses, and the 
Dolboha carry dhoolies and palanquins The Mangya 
Chamars are beggars and rank below all other subcastes, 
from whom they will accept cooked food Frequently, 
however, subcastes are formed from a slight distinction of 
occupation, which connotes no real difference in social status 
The Hathgarhia Kumhars (potters) are those who used to 
fashion the clay with their own hands, and the Chakaiias 
those who turned it on a wheel And though the practice 
of hand pottery is now abandoned, the divisions remain The 
Shikan or sportsmen Pardhis (hunters) are those who use 
fireaims, though far from being sportsmen in our sense of 
the term , the Phanse Pardhis hunt with traps and snares , 
the Chitewale use a tame leopard to lun down deer, and the 
Gayake stalk their prey behind a bullock Among the sub- 
castes of Dhimars (fishermen and watermen) are the Smgaria, 
who cultivate the stngdra or water-nut in tanks, the Tanki- 
walas or sharpeners of grindstones, the Jhlngars 01 piawn- 
catchcis, the Bansias and Saraias or anglers (from or 

smai, a bamboo fishing-rod), the Kasdhomas who wash the 
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sands of the sacied riveis to find the coins thiown oi diopped 
into them b)^ pious pilgiims, and the Sonjhaias who wash 
the sands of auiiferous sti earns foi then pai tides of gold ^ 

The Gaiiwan Dangris have adopted the compaiatively novel 
occupation of diiving carts (gart) for a livelihood, and the 
Panibhai are valer-cairieis, while the oidinaiy occupation of 
the Dangiis is to grow melons in river-beds It is unneces- 
saiy to multiply instances , heie, as m the case of teiritoiial 
subcastes, the piactice of subdivision appears to have been 
extended fiom motives of convenience, and the slight difference 
of occupation is adopted as a distinguishing badge 

Subcastes are also occasionally foimed fiom diffeiences 47 Sub- 
of social piactice which pioduce some slight gam 01 loss of 
status Thus the Bij^ahut or ‘Mauied’ Kalars piohibit the from social 
reman lage of widows, saying that a woman is mairied once d[ffefences^ 
for all, and hence rank a little higher than the others The or from 
Dosai Banias, on the other hand, are said to take their name ^Jscent 
from dhsia, second, because they allow a widow to many a 
second time and are hence looked upon by the others as a 
second-class lot The Khedawal Brahmans aie divided into 
the ‘outer’ and ‘inner’ the inner subdivision being said to 
exist of those who accepted presents from the Raja of Kan a 
and remained m his town, while the outei refused the presents, 
quitted the town and dwelt outside The latter rank a 
little higher than the former The Suvarha Dhimais keep 
pigs and the Gadhewale donkeys, and aie consideied to 
paitake of the impure nature of these animals The 
Gobardhua Chamais wash out and eat the undigested gram 
from the dioppings of cattle on the threshing-floors The 
Chungia group of the Satnami Chamars are those who smoke 
the chongi or leaf-pipe, though smoking is prohibited to the 
Satnamis The Nagle or ‘naked’ Khonds have only a 
negligible amount of clothing and are looked down upon by 
the otheis The Makaria Kamars eat monkeys and aie 
similarly despised 

Subcastes are also formed from mixed descent The 
Dauwa Ahirs are held to be the offspimg of Ahir women 
who were employed as wet-nurses m the houses of Bundela 
Rajputs ancf bore children to their masters The Halbas and 

^ Sonjliara is a separate caste as well as a subcaste of Dhimai 
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Rautias are divided into subcastes known as Purait or ‘ pure/ 
and Surait or of ‘mixed’ descent Many castes have a subcaste 
to which the progeny of illicit unions is relegated, such as 
the Dogle Kayasths, and the Lahuii Sen subcaste of Barais, 
Banias and other castes Illegitimate children in the Kasar 
(brass-worker) caste form a subcaste known as Takle or 
‘ thrown out/ Vidur or ‘ illegitimate/ or Laondi Bachcha, the 
issue of a kept wife In Berar the Mahadeo Kolis, called 
after the Mahadeo or Pachmarhi hills, are divided into the 
Khas, or ‘ pure,’ and the Akaramase or ‘ mixed ’ , this latter 
word means gold or silver composed of eleven parts pure 
metal and one part alloy Many subcastes of Bania have 
subcastes known as Bisa or Dasa, that is ‘ Twenty ’ or ‘ Ten ’ 
groups, the former being of pure descent or twenty-carat, 
as it were, and the latter the offspring of remarried widows 
or other illicit unions In the course of some generations 
such mixed groups frequently legain full status in the caste. 

Subcastes are also formed from members of other castes 
who have taken to the occupation of the caste m question 
and become amalgamated with it , thus the Korchamars are 
Koris (weavers) adopted into the Chamar (tannei) caste, 
Khatri Chhipas are Khatris who have become dyers and 
printers , the small Dangri caste has subcastes called Teh, 
Kalar and Kunbi, apparently consisting of members of 
those castes who have become Dangris , the Baman Darzis or 
tailors will not take food from any one except Brahmans and 
may perhaps be derived from them, and the Kaith Daizis 
may be Kayasths , and so on. 

Occasionally subcastes may be formed from diffeiences 
of religious belief or sectarian practice In noithern India 
even such leading Hindu castes as Rajputs and Jats have 
large Muhammadan branches, who as a rule do not inter- 
marry with Hindus The ordinary Hindu sects seldom, 
however, opeiate as a bar to marriage, Hinduism being 
tolerant of all forms of religious belief Those Chamars of 
ChhattTsgarh who have embraced the doctrines of the Satnami 
reforming sect form a separate endogamous subcaste, and 
sometimes the members of the Kablrpanthi sect within a 
caste marr}’- among themselves 

Statistics of the subcastes are not available, but their 
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numbcis aic veiy extensive in piopoiLion to the population, 
and c\cn in the same subcaste the membeis living within a 
compaiatucly small local aiea often many among themselves 
and attend exclusively at then own caste feasts, though m 
the case of educated and well-to-do Hindus the constiuction 
of laihvays has modified this rule and connections are kept 
up bctw'een distant gioups of relatives Clcaily theiefoie 
differences of occupation or social status aie not primarily 
icsponsible foi the subcastes, because m the majoiity of 
cases no such diffeiences really exist. I think the leal leason 
foi their multiplication was the necessity that the membeis 
of a subcaste should attend at the caste feasts on the occasion 
of maiiiages, deaths and leadmission of offendcis, these 
feasts being of the natiiic of a sacrificial or leligious meal 
The giounds for this view will be given subsequently 

The caste or subcaste forms the outei circle within w'hich 48 E\o- 
a man must many Inside it are a set of fiiither subdivisions 
W'hich prohibit the marriage of persons related thiough males. 

These are called exogamous groups or clans, and their name 
among the higher castes is gotra The theory is that all 
peisons belonging to the same goiia are descended fiom the 
same male ancestoi, and so related The lelationship in the 
goiia now' only goes by the fathei’s side, w'hen a -woman 
mairics she is taken into the clan of her husband and her 
childicn belong to it Marnage is not allowed within the 
clan and in the course of a few generations the marnage of 
persons 1 elated through males or agnates is prohibited w'lthin 
a very w'ide circle But on the mother’s side the gotja does 
not serve as a bar to marriage and the union of fiist cousins 
would be possible, other than the children of two bi others 
According to Hindu law, intermarriage is piohibited within 
four degrees between peisons related thiough females But 
generally the children of first cousins are allowed to marry, 

W'hen related partly through females And several castes 
allow the intermarriage of first cousins, that of a bi other’s 
daughtei to a sister’s son and in a less degree of a brother’s' 
son to a sistei’s daughter being specially favouied One 01 
two Madras castes allow a man to marry his niece, and the 
small Dhoba caste of Mandla permit the union of children of 
the same mother but different fathers. 
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Sir Heibeit Risley classed the names of exogamous 
divisions as eponymous, territorial or local, titular and 
totemistic In the body of this work the word clan is usually 
applied only to the laige exogamous groups of the Rajputs 
and one or two other military castes The small local or 
titular groups of oidmary Hindu castes aie called ‘section,’ 
and the totemic groups of the primitive tubes ‘sept’ But 
peihaps it IS simpler to use the word ‘clan’ thioughout 
according to the practice of Sir J G Fiazer The 

vernacular designations of the clans or sections are gotia^ 
which oiigmally meant a stall oi cow-pen , khero^ a village , 
dth^ a village site , batnk^ a title , imil or m7ii\ literall}'- a 
root, hence an origin , and kul or kuri^ a family The 
sections called eponymous are named after Rishis or saints 
mentioned in the Vedas and other scriptures and are found 
among the Brahmans and a few of the higher castes, such as 
Vasishta, Garga, Bharadwaj, Vishvamitia, Kashyap and so 
on A few Rajput clans are named after kings or heroes, as 
the Raghuvansis from king Raghu of Ajodhia and the 
Tilokchandi Bais from a famous king of that name The 
titular class of names comprise names of offices supposed to 
have been held by the founder of the clan, or titles and names 
lefernng to a personal defect or quality, and nicknames 
Instances of the former are Kotwar (village watchman), 
Chaudhri, Meher or Mahto (caste headman), Bhagat (saint), 
Thakuria and Rawat (lord or prince), V aidya (ph 5 ^sician) , 
and of titular names and nicknames Kuldip (lamp of the 
family), Mohjaria (one with a burnt mouth), Jachak (beggar), 
Garkata (cut-thioat), Bhatpagar (one serving on a pittance of 
boiled lice), Kangali (poor), Chikat (dirty), Petdukh (stomach- 
ache), Ghunnere (worm -eater) and so on A special 
class of names are those of offices held at the caste feasts , 
thus the clans of the Chitrakathi caste are the Atak or 
Mankaii, who furnish the headman of the caste panchaynt oi 
committee , the Bhojin who servo the food at maiiiages and 
other ceremonies, the Kakia who aiiange foi the lighting, 
the Gotharya who keep the piovisions, and the Ghorcrao 
{^gho}a, a hoise) who have the duty of looking after the 
hoiscs and bullock-caits of the caste-men wdio assemble 
Similarly the five principal clans of the small Tun caste aic 
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named aftei the five sons of Singhbonga or the sun the 
eldest son was called Mailuai and his descendants aie the 
leadeis 01 headmen of the caste, the descendants of the 
second son, Chaidhagia, pmif}^ and leadmit offenders to caste 
mtercouise , those of the third son, Suremai, conduct the 
ceiemonial shaving of such offenders, and those of the fourth 
son bring watei for the ceiemony and aie called Tirkuar 
The youngest biothei, Hasdagia, is said to have committed 
some caste offence, and the four othei biotheis took the parts 
which aie still played by then descendants in his ceremony 
of puiification In many cases exogamous clans are named 
after othei castes or subcastes Many low castes have 
adopted the names of the Rajput clans, eithei fiom simple 
vanity as people may take an aristocratic suiname, 01 because 
they were in the service of Rajputs, and have adopted the 
names of their masters or are partly descended from them 
Other names of castes found among exogamous groups 
probably indicate that an ancestoi belonging to that caste 
was taken into the one in which the gioup is found The 
Bhama tribe have clans named after the Dhobi, Ahir, Gond, 

Mall and Panka castes The members of such clans pay 
respect to any man belonging to the caste after which they 
are named and avoid picking a quarrel with him , they also 
worship the family gods of the caste 

Territorial names are very common, and aie taken fiom 
that of some town 01 village in which the ancestoi of the 
clan or the members of the clan themselves resided ^ The 
names aie frequently distorted, and it seems probable that 
the majority of the large number of clan names for which no 
meaning can be discovered weie those of villages These un- 
known names are probably moie numerous than the total of 
all those classes of names to which a meaning can be assigned 

The last class of exogamous divisions are those called 49 Totem- 
totemistic, when the clan is named after a plant 01 animal 
or other natural object These are almost universal among 
the non- Aryan or primitive tubes, but occur also in most 
Hindu castes, including some of the highest The commonest 
totem names are those of the prominent animals, including 
several which are held sacred by the Hindus, as or 

^ See article Kurmi, appendix, for some instances of territorial names 
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ndhar, the tiger , bachds, the calf , morku7 la, the peacock , 
kachhivdha or limudii, the tortoise , ndgas, the cobia , hasit, 
the elephant , bandar, the monkey , bhainsa, the buffalo , 
7’ichharia, the bear , kuhha, the jackal , kzikura, the dog , 
karsaydl, the deer , hei'azi, the black -buck, and so on 
The utmost variety of names is found, and numerous trees, 
as well as rice, kodon and other crops, salt, sandalwood, 
cucumber, pepper, and some household implements, such as 
the pestle and rolling-slab, serve as names of clans Names 
which may be held to have a totemistic origin occur even in 
the highest castes Thus among the names of eponymous 
Rishis or saints, Bharadwaj means a lark, Kaushik may be 
from the kiisha giass, Agastya from the agasti flower, Kashyap 
from kachhap, a toitoise , Taittin from tttar, ,■&. partridge, 
and so on Similaily the origin of other Rishis is attributed 
to animals, as Rishishringa to an antelope, Mandavya to a 
frog, and Kanada to an owP An inferioi Rajput clan, 
Meshbansi, signifies descendants of the sheep, while the 
name of the Baghel clan is derived from the tiger (bagh), 
that of the Kachhwaha clan perhaps from kachhap, a tortoise, 
of the Haihaivansi from the horse, of the Nagvansi from the 
cobra, and of the Tomara clan from toniar, a club The Karan 
or writer caste of Orissa, similarly, have clans derived from 
the cobra, toitoise and calf, and most of the cultivating and 
other middle castes have clans with totemistic names The 
usual characteristics of totemism,in its later and moie common 
form at any late, are that members of a clan regard them- 
selves as related to, oi descended from, the animal or tree 
from which the clan takes its name, and abstain from killing 
or eating it This was perhaps not the original relation of 
the clan to its clan totem in the hunting stage, but it is the one 
commonly found in India, where the settled agricultural 
stage has long been reached The Bhaina tribe have among 
their totems the cobra, tiger, leopard, vulture, hawk, monkey, 
wild dog, quail, black ant, and so on Membeis of a clan 
will not injure the animal after which it is named, and if 
they see the corpse of the animal or hear of its death they 
thiow away an earthen cooking-pot, and bathe and shave 
themselves as for one of the family At a wedding the bride’s 
1 tVilson’'; CasU, p 139 
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apparently revere the white kumJi7'a or gourd, perhaps 
because it has some lesemblance to a shaven head They 
give a white gourd to a woman on the day aftei she has 
borne a child, and her family then do not eat this vegetable 
for three years The Kumraya sept revere the brown 

kumh'a or gourd They grow this vegetable on the thatch 

of their house-roof and from the time of planting it till the 
fruits have been plucked they do not touch it, though of 
course they afterwaids eat the fruits The Bhuwar sept are 
named after bhu or hhumt^ the earth They must always 
sleep on the eaith and not on cots The Nun (salt) and 
Dhan (rice) clans of Oraons cannot dispense with eating 
then totems or titular ancestois But the Dhan Oraons 
content themselves with refusing to consume the scum which 
thickens on the surface of the boiled rice, and the Nun sept 
will not lick a plate in which salt and water have been mixed 
At the weddings of the Vulture clan of the small Bhona 
caste one member of the clan kills a small chicken by biting 
off the head and then eats it in imitation of a vulture 
Definite instances of the sacrificial eating of the totem animal 
have not been found, but it is said that the tiger and snake 
clans of the Bhatia tribe formerly ate their totems at a 
sacrificial meal The Gonds also worship the cobra as a 
household god, and once a year they eat the flesh of the 
snake and think that by doing so they will be immune 
fiom snake-bite throughout the year On the festival of 
Nag-Panchmi the Mahars make an image of a snake with 
floui and sugai and eat it It is leported that the Singrore 
Dhimars who work on rivers and tanks must eat the flesh 
of a crocodile at their weddings, while the Sonjhaias who 
w'ash the sands of riveis for gold should catch a live crocodile 
foi the occasion of the wedding and afterwards put it back 
into the river These latter customs may piobably have fallen 
into abeyance owing to the difficulty of catching a ciocodilc, 
and in any case the animals arc tribal gods lathei than totems 
Exogamy and totcmism arc found not onl}’- in India, 
but arc the chaiactenstics of primitive social gioups ov'cr 
the greater part of the vorld Totcmism establishes a 
relation of kinship betveen persons belonging to one clan 
who arc not i elated by blood, and exogamy pi escribes that 
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Ihc pci sons held to be so i elated shall not intcimany 
Fuithci, ^^hcn tcinis of iclationship come into existence it 
IS found th<it they aic applied not to mcnibus of one family, 
but to all the pci sons of the clan who mii^ht have stood in 
each pailicular relationship to the pci son addicssing thein 
Thus a man will addicts as mothci not onl) his owm mothci, 
but all the women of his clan who might ha\e stood to him 
in the 1 elation of molhei Similaii} he will adchess all the 
old men and women as giandfathei oi giandmothci oi aunt, 
and the bo) s and giils of his own gcnciation as biothci and 
sistei, and so on With the dcxclopmcnt of the lecognition 
of the con'^anguincous family, the use of teims of iclationship 
tends to be icstnctcd to pci sons who ha\c actual kinship, 
thus a boy will address only his fathei’s brothcis as father, 
and his cousins as biothers and sisters , but sufTicicnt tiaccs 
of the oldci s} stem of clan kinship lemain to attest its foimci 
existence But it seems also clear that some, at least, of the 
terms of lelationship weic fiist used between peisons ically 
1 elated ; thus the w'oid for mothci must have been taught 
by mothci s to their owm babies beginning to speak, as it is 
a pai amount necessity for a small child to have a name by 
w'hich to call its mother when it is wholly dependent on 
her; if the peiiod of infancy is got over without the use of 
this term of address there is no icason wdiy it should be 
introduced in later life, wdicn in the piimitive clan the child 
quickly ceased to be dependent on its mothei oi to retain 
any stiong affection foi hei Similaily, as showm by Sir 
J G Frazei in Toitviism and Exogamy^ theic is often a 
special name foi the mothci ’s brother w'hen othci uncles or 
aunts are addiesscd simply as father or mother This name 
must therefore have been bi ought into existence to distinguish 
the mother’s bi other at the time wdien, under the system of 
female descent, he stood in the i elation of a piotectoi and 
parent to the child Wheic the names for giandfathei and 
grandmother are a foim of duplication of those foi father and 
mother as in English, they would appear to imply a definite 
recognition of the idea of family descent The majority of 
the special names for othei relatives, such as fraternal and 
matcinal uncles and aunts, must also have been devised to 
designate those relatives in particular, and hence there is a 
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probability that the terms for father and brother and sister, 
which on a prtoi i grounds may be considered doubtful, were 
also fiist applied to real or putative fathers and brotheis and 
sisters. But, as already seen, under the classificatory system 
of lelationship these same terms are addressed to members 
of the same clan who might by age and sex have stood in 
such a relationship to the peison addressing them, but are 
not actually akin to him at all And hence it seems a 
valid and necessary conclusion that at the time when the 
family terms of relationship came into existence, the clan 
sentiment of kinship was stronger than the family sentiment , 
that IS, a boy was taught or made to feel that all the women 
of the clan of about the same age as his mother were as 
nearly akin to him as his own mother, and that he should 
regard them all in the same relation And similarly he 
looked on all the men of the clan of an age enabling them 
to be his fathers in the same light as his own father, and 
all the children of or about his own age as his brothers and 
sisters The above seems a necessary conclusion from the 
existence of the classi/icatory system of relationship, which 
IS very widely spread among savages, and if admitted, it 
follows that the sentiment of kinship within the clan was 
already established when the family terms of relationship 
were devised, and therefoie that the clan was prior to the 
family as a social unit This conclusion is fortified by the 
rule of exogamy which prohibits marriage between persons 
of the same clan between whom no blood-relationship can 
be tiaced, and therefore shows that some kind of kinship 
was believed to exist between them, independent of and 
stronger than the link of consanguinity Further, Mr 
Hartland shows in Primitive Paternity^ that during the period 
of female descent when physical paternity has been recognised, 
but the father and mother belong to different clans, the 
children, being of the mother’s clan, will avenge a blood-feud 
of theii clan upon their own father , and this custom seems 
to show clearly that the sentiment of clan-kinship was prior 
to and stronger than that of family kinship 

The same argument seems to demonstiate that the idea 
of kinship within the clan was prior to the idea of descent 

^ Vol 1 pp 272, 276 
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fiom a common ancestoi, whethei an animal oi plant, a 51 
god, heio or nicknamed ancestoi. Because it is obvious and^^totem 
that a set of peisons otherwise unconnected could not ism 
suddenly and without leason have believed themselves to be 
descended fiom a common ancestoi and hence related If 
a number of peisons not demonstiably connected by blood 
believe themselves to be akin simply on account of then 
descent fiom a common ancestor, it can only be because 
they aie an expanded family, either actually 01 by fiction, 
which really had or might have had a common ancestoi 
That is, the clan tracing its descent from a common ancestor, 
if this was the primary type of clan, must have been sub- 
sequent to the family as a social institution. But as already 
seen the sentiment of kinship within the clan was prior to that 
within the family, and therefore the genesis of the clan fiom ' 
an expanded family is an impossible hypothesis , and it 
follows that the members of the clan must first have believed 

I 

themselves to be bound together by some tie equivalent to 
or stronger than that of consanguineous kinship, and after- 
wards, when the primaiy belief was falling into abeyance, 
that of descent from a common ancestor came into existence 
to account for the clan sentiment of kinship already existing 
If then the first foim of association of human beings was in 
small groups, which led a migratory life and subsisted mainly 
by hunting and the consumption of fruits and loots, as the 
Australian natives still do, the sentiment of kinship must first 
have aiisen, as stated by Mr M'Lennan, in that small body 
which lived and hunted together, and was due simply to the 
fact that they were so associated, that they obtained food for 
each other, and on occasion protected and preserved each 
other’s lives ^ These small bodies of persons were the first 
social units, and according to our knowledge of the savage 
peoples who are neaiest to the original migratory and hunting 
condition of life, without settled habitations, domestic animals 
or cultivated plants, they first called themselves after some 
animal or plant, usually, as Sir J G Frazer has shown in 
Totemism and Exogamy^ after some edible animal or plant 
The most probable theory of totemism on a priot'i grounds 

^ Studies tn Ancient Htstojy,'^ 123 Frazer notes that the majority are 

^ See lists of totems of Australian edible animals or plants, 
and Red Indian tribes Sii J. G 
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probability that the terms for father and brother and sister, 
which on a prio-i i grounds may be considered doubtful, were 
also fiist applied to real or putative fathers and brothers and 
sisters But, as already seen, under the classificatory system 
of relationship these same terms are addressed to members 
of the same clan who might by age and sex have stood in 
such a relationship to the peison addressing them, but are 
not actually akin to him at all And hence it seems a 
valid and necessary conclusion that at the time when the 
family terms of relationship came into existence, the clan 
sentiment of kinship was stronger than the family sentiment , 
that is, a boy was taught or made to feel that all the women 
of the clan of about the same age as his mother were as 
nearly akin to him as his own mother, and that he should 
regard them all in the same relation And similaily he 
looked on all the men of the clan of an age enabling them 
to be his fathers in the same light as his own father, and 
all the children of or about his own age as his brothers and 
sisters The above seems a necessary conclusion from the 
existence of the classificatory system of relationship, which 
is very widely spread among savages, and if admitted, it 
follows that the sentiment of kinship within the clan was 
already established when the family terms of relationship 
were devised, and therefore that the clan was prior to the 
family as a social unit This conclusion is fortified by the 
rule of exogamy which prohibits marriage between persons 
of the same clan between whom no blood-relationship can 
be traced, and therefore shows that some kind of kinship 
was believed to exist between them, independent of and 
stronger than the link of consanguinity. Further, Mr 
Hartland shows in Primitive Paternity^ that during the period 
of female descent when physical paternity has been lecognised, 
but the father and mother belong to different clans, the 
children, being of the mother’s clan, will avenge a blood-feud 
of then clan upon their own father , and this custom seems 
to show clearly that the sentiment of clan-kinship was prior 
to and stronger than that of family kinship 

The same argument seems to demonstrate that the idea 
of kinship within the clan was prior to the idea of descent 

^ Vol 1 pp 272, 276 
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fiom a common anccstoi, wlicthcr an animal oi plant, a 
god, hcio oi nicknamed anccstoi. Ikcausc it is obvious 
that a set of pci sons othciwisc unconnected could not >sni 
suddenly and without icason ha\c bche\ed themselves to be 
descended fiom a common anccstoi and hence i elated If 

a numbei of poisons not dcmonstiably connected by blood 
behc\c thcmschcs to be akin simply on account of then 
descent fiom a common anccstoi, it can onl} be because 
the)- aic an expanded family, either actually oi by fiction, 
which ically had or might ha\c had a common anccstoi. 
That IS, the clan tracing its descent from a common anccstoi, 
if this was the primaiy type of clan, must have been sub- 
sequent to the family as a social institution. But as alicady 
seen the sentiment of kinship w ithin the clan was prioi to that 
within the faiml), and theicfore the genesis of the clan from - 
an expanded famil}' is an impossible In pothcsis , and it 
follows that the members of the clan must first have believed 
thcmschcs to be bound togcthci by some tic equivalent to 
01 stronger than that of consanguineous kinship, and aftei- 
wards, when the primal}' belief w'as falling into abc}'ance, 
that of descent from a common ancestor came into existence 
to account for the clan sentiment of kinship alicady existing 
If then the first foim of dissociation of human beings w'as in 
small groups, w'hich led a migratory life and subsisted mainly 
b}' hunting and the consumption of fruits and loots, as the 
Australian natucs still do, the sentiment of kinship must fiist 
ha\e aiiscn, as stated by IMi M'Lennan, in that small body 
W'hich Ined and hunted together, and was due simply to the 
fact that they w'cie so associated, that they obtained food for 
each other, and on occasion protected and preserved each 
other’s lives ^ These small bodies of persons were the first 
social units, and according to oui knowdedge of the savage 
peoples who are neatest to the original migiatory and hunting 
condition of life, without settled habitations, domestic animals 
or cultivated plants, the}' first called themselves after some 
animal or plant, usually, as Sir J G Fiazer has shown in 
Toievnsm and Exogamy^ after some edible animal or plant 
The most probable theory of totemism on a prioit grounds 

^ Studies in Anaent 123. Fra7er notes that the majority are 

■ See lists of totems of Australian edible animals or plants 
and Red Indian tnbes Sir J. G. 
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seems theiefoie to be that the original small bodies who lived 
and hunted togethei, oi totem-clans, called themselves after 
the edible animal or plant fiom which they principally derived 
their sustenance, or that which gave them life While the 
real tie which connected them was that of living together, 
they did not realise this, and supposed themselves to be 
akin because they commonly ate this animal or plant 
together This theory of totemism was first promulgated 
by Professor Robertson Smith and, though much disputed, 
appears to me to be the most probable It has also been 
advocated by Dr A C Haddon, F R Sd The Gaelic names 
for family, teadhloch and cuedichc or coedichc^ mean, the first, 
‘ having a common residence,’ the second, ‘ those who eat 
togethei ’ ^ The detailed accounts of the totems of the 
Australian, Red Indian and African tribes, now biought 
together by Sir J G Frazer in Totemism and Exogamy, 
show a considerable amount of evidence that the early 
totems were not only as a rule edible animals, but the 
animals eaten by the totem-clans which bore their names 
But after the domestication of animals and the culture of 


plants had been attained to, the totems ceased to be the 
chief means of subsistence. Hence the original tie of kin- 
ship was supplanted by another and wider one in the tribe, 
and though the totem-clans remained and continued to fulfil 
an important purpose, they were no longer the chief social 
group And in many cases, as man had also by now begun 
to speculate on his origin, the totems came to be regarded 
as ancestors, and the totem-clans, retaining their sentiment 
of kinship, accounted for it by supposing themselves to be 
descended fiom a common ancestor They thus also came 
to base the belief in clan-kinship on the tie of consanguinity 
lecogmsed m the family, which had by now come into ex- 
istence This late and secondary form of totemism is that 
which obtains in India, where the migratory and hunting 


^ Address to the British Association, 
1902 I had not had the ad\antage 
of reading the address prior to the com- 
pletion of this \\ork 

- hI'Lcnnan, Studies in Ancient 
Ilistojy, p 123, quoting from Grant’s 
Oiiipi and Dcsniit of tl c Gad 

‘ Tctivnsvi and Exeyamy, 1 pp 


112,120,11 p 536,111 pp 100,162, 
Native Tl tbes of Cent! al Aust! aha, pp 
209-10, Native 'Jrtbes of South Last 
Anstialia, p 145 , Native Tubes of 
Northc! n Ansti aha (Professoi Bilduin 
Spencer), pp 21, 197 , J II WetKs, 
Amoni^ the I’limiliVi Ba! oni,o, p 99 
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stage has long been passed. The Indian evidence is, how- 
ever, of gieat value because we find here in the same com- 
munity, occasionally in the same caste, exogamous clans 
which trace then descent sometimes from animals and 
plants, or totems, and sometimes from gods, heroes, or 
titulai ancestors, while many of the clans aie named after 
villages oi have names to which no meaning can be attached 
As has been seen, theie is good leason to suppose that all 
these foims of the exogamous clan are developed from the 
eaihest foim of the totem-clan , and since this later type of 
clan has developed from the totem- clan in India, it is a 
legitimate dedu^ction that wheievei elsewheie exogamous 
clans aie found tracing their descent from a common 
ancestor oi with unintelligible names, probably deiived from 
places, they were probably also evolved from the totem-clan 
This type of clan is shown in Piofessor Hearn’s Aiyan 
Household to have been the common unit of society over 
much of Europe, wheie no traces of the existence of totemism 
are established ^ And from the Indian analogy it is therefore 
legitimate to piesume that the totem-clan may have been 
the original unit of society among several European races as 
well as in America, Africa, Australia and India Similar 
exogamous clans exist in China, and many of them have the 
names of plants and animals ^ 

In order to lender clear the manner in which the clan 
named aftei a totem animal (or, less frequently, a plant) came 
to hold Its members akin both to each other and their totem 
animals, an attempt may be made to indicate, however 
biiefly and imperfectly, some features of primitive man’s 
conception of nature and life Apparently when they began 
dimly to observe and form conscious mental impiessions of 
the world around them, our first ancestors made some 
cardinal, though natural and inevitable, mistakes In the 
first place they thought that the whole of nature was animate, 
and that eveiy animal, plant, or natural object which they saw 
around them, was alive and self-conscious like themselves 
They had, of course, no words or ideas connoting life or 
consciousness, or distinguishing animals, vegetables or lifeless 

^ See pp II, 138, 190 (Edition - Totemism and Exogamy, 11 pp 
1 ^ 91 ) 338, 339 
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objects, and they were naturally quite incapable of distinguish- 
ing them. They merely thought that everything they saw was 
like themselves, would feel hurt and resentment if injured, 
and would know what was done to it, and by whom , when- 
ever they saw the movement of an animal, plant, or other 
object, they thought it was volitional and self-conscious like 
their own movements If they saw a tree waving in the 
wind, having no idea or conception of the wind, they thought 
the tree was moving its branches about of its own accord , 
if a stone fell, they, knowing nothing of the force of gravity, 
thought the stone projected itself from one place to another 
because it wished to do so This is exactly the point of 
view taken by children when they first begin to observe 
They also think that everything they see is alive like them- 
selves, and that animals exercise volition and have a self- 
conscious intelligence like their own But they quickly learn 
their mistakes and adopt the point of view of their elders 
because they are taught Primitive man had no one to 
teach him, and as he did not co-ordinate or test his obseiva- 
tions, the traces of this first conception of the natural world 
remain clearly indicated by a vast assortment of primitive 
customs and beliefs to the present day All the most 
prominent natural objects, the sun and moon, the sky, the 
sea, high mountains, rivers and springs, the earth, the fire, 
became objects of veneration and were worshipped as gods, 
and this could not possibly have happened unless they had 
been believed to have life Stone images and idols are con- 
sidered as living gods In India girls are married to flowers, 
trees, arrows, swords, and so on A bachelor is mariied to 
a ring oi a plant before wedding a widow, and the fiist 
ceremony is considered as his true marriage The Sahgram, 
or ammonite stone, is held to represent the god Vishnu, 
perhaps because it was thought to be a thunderbolt and to 
have fallen from heaven Its marriage is celebrated with the 
iidsi or basil-plant, which is considered the consort of Vishnu 
Trees are held to be animate and possessed by spirits, and 
before a man climbs a tree he begs its pardon for the injury 
he is about to inflict on it When a tank is dug, its marriage 
IS cclcbiated To the ancient Roman his hearth was a god , 
the walls and doors and threshold of his house were gods , 
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the boundaries of his field weie also gods^ It is precisely 
the same with the modem Hindu, he also veneiates the 
threshold of his house, the cooking-heaith, the gunding-mill, 
and the boundaiies of his field The Jams still think that 
all animals, plants and inanimate objects have souls oi 
spirits like human beings The belief in a soul oi spirit is 
natuially not piimitive, as man could not at first conceive of 
anything he did not see oi hear, but plants and inanimate 
objects could not subsequently have been credited with the 
possession of souls oi spiiits unless they had pieviously been 
thought to be alive “ The Fijians consider that if an 
animal oi a plant dies its soul immediately goes to Bolotoo , 
if a stone or any other substance is broken, immortality is 
equally its leward , nay, artificial bodies have equal good 
luck with men and hogs and yams If an axe or a chisel 
is worn out or bioken up, away flies its soul for the seivice 
of the gods If a house is taken down or any way destroyed, 
its immortal part will find a situation on the plains of 
Bolotoo. The Finns believed that all inanimate objects 
had their Jialtia oi soul ” “ The Malays think that animals, 
vegetables and mineials, as well as human beings, have 
souls ^ The Kawar tribe aie reported to believe that all 
articles of fuinituie and propeity have souls or spirits, and 
if any such is stolen the spiiit will punish the thief Theft 
is consequently almost unknown among them All the 
fables about animals and plants speaking and exercising 
volition , the practice of ordeals, lesting on the belief that 
the sacred living elements, fire and water, will of themselves 
disci iminate between the innocent and guilty , the pro- 
pitiatory offerings to the sea and to rivers, such incidents 
as Xerxes binding the sea with fetters, Ajax defying the 
lightning, Aaron’s rod that budded, the superstitions of 
sailors about ships all result from the same primitive 
belief Many other instances of self-conscious life and 
volition being attributed to animals, plants and natuial 
objects are given by Lord Avebury in Origin of Civilisa- 
tion^ by Di Westermaick in The Origin and Development 

^ La Cttd Antique, p 254 ^ W W Skeat, Malay Magic, pp 

^ The Origin of Civilisation, 52, 53 

p 246 
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of the Moral Ideas} and by Sir J G Frazer in The 
Golden BoiigJf 

Thus primitive man had no conception of inanimate 
matter, and it seems piobable that he did not either realise 
the idea of death Though it may be doubtful whether any 
race exists at present which does not understand that death is 
the cessation of life in the body, indications remain that this 
view was not primary and may not have been acquired for 
some time The Gonds apparently once thought that people 
would not die unless they were killed by magic, and similai 
beliefs are held by the Australian and African savages 
Several customs also point to the belief in the survival of 
some degree of life in the body after death, apart from the 
idea of the soul 

Primitive man fuither thought that life, instead of being 
concentrated in certain organs, was distributed equally over 
the whole of the body This mistake appears also to have 
been natural and inevitable when it is remembered that he 
had no name for the body, the different limbs and the 
internal organs, and no conception of their existence and 
distribution, nor of the functions which they severally per- 
formed He perceived that sensation extended over all parts 
of the body, and that when any part was hurt or wounded 
the blood flowed and life gradually declined m vigour and 
ebbed away For this reason the blood was subsequently often 
identified with the life During the progress of culture many 
divergent views have been held about the source and location 
of life and mental and physical qualities, and the coiiect 
one that life is centred in the heart and brain, and that the 
biain IS the seat of intelligence and mental qualities has only 
recently been arrived at We still talk about people being haid- 
hearted, kind-hearted and heaitless, and about a man’s heart 
being m the right place, as if we supposed that the qualities of 
kindness and couiage weie located in the heart, and detei- 
mined by the physical constitution and location of the hcait 
The reason for this is perhaps that the soul was held to be 
the source of mental qualities, and to be somewhere in the 

• I p 253 Culhac, 1 pp 2S2, 2S6, 295 , 11 pp 

- 2ntl ed \ol 1 pp 169, 174 Sec 170, iSi, etc 
^l‘-o Sir E B Ijlors Pnmittvc 
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centre of the body, and hence the heait came to be identified 
with it As shown b}'^ Sir J G Fiazei in The Golden Botigh 
many peoples or laces have thought that the life and 
qualities weie centred in the whole head, not merely in the 
biam And this is the reason why Hindus will not appear 
abroad with the head bare, why it is a deadly insult to 
knock off a man’s turban, and why turbans or other head- 
gear were often exchanged as a solemn pledge of friendship 
The supeistition against walking under a ladder may have 
originally been based on some idea of its being derogatory 
or dangerous to the head, though not, of course, from the 
fear of being struck by a falling brick Similarly, as shown 
m the article on Nai, the belief that the bodily strength and 
vigour weie located m the haii, and to a less extent in the 
nails and teeth, has had a world-wide prevalence But this 
cannot have been piimary, because the hair had fiist to be 
conceived of apart from the rest of the body, and a sepaiate 
name devised foi it, before the belief that the han was the 
source of strength could gradually come into existence The 
evolution of these ideas may have extended over thousands 
of years The expression ‘ white-livered,’ again, seems to 
indicate that the quality of courage was once held to be 
located in the liver, and the belief that the liver was the seat 
of life was perhaps held by the Gonds But the primaiy 
idea seems necessarily to have been that the life was equally 
distributed all over the body And since, as will be seen 
subsequently, the savage was incapable of conceiving the 
abstract idea of life, he thought of it in a concrete form as 
part of the substance of the flesh and blood 

And since primitive man had no conception of inanimate 
matter it followed that when any part of the body was severed 
from the whole, he did not think of the separate fraction as 
merely lifeless matter, but as still a part of the body to which 
it had originally belonged and retaining a share of its life 
For according to his view of the world and of animate nature, 
which has been explained above, he could not think of it as 
anything else Thus the clippings of hair, nails, teeth, the 
spittle and any othei similar products all in his view lemained 
part of the body from which they had been severed and 
letamed pait of its life In the case of the elements, eaith. 
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fire and water, which he considered as living beings and 
subsequently worshipped as gods, this view was coriect 
Fractional portions of earth, fire and water, when severed 
from the remainder, retained their original nature and consti- 
tution, and affoided some support to his generally erroneous 
belief And since he had observed that an injury done to 
any part of the body was an injury to the whole, it followed 
that if one got possession of any part of the body, such as the 
severed hair, teeth or nails, one could through them injuie that 
body of which they still formed a part It is for this leason 
that savages think that if an enemy can obtain possession 
of any waste pioduct of the body, such as the severed hair or 
nails, that he can injure the owner through them Similarly 
the Hindus thought that the clippings of the hair or nails, if 
buried in fertile ground, would grow into a plant, through 
the life which they retained, and as this plant waxed in size 
it would absorb more and more of the original owners life, 
which would consequently wane and decline The worship 
of relics, such as the bones or hair of saints, is based on the 
same belief that they retain a pait of the divine life and 
virtue of him to whom they once belonged 

It IS probable that qualities were first conceived of by 
being observed in animals or natural objects Prior to the 
introduction of personal names, the individuality of human 
beings could neither be clearly realised nor remembered after 
they were dead But man must have perceived at an early 
period that certain animals were stronger or swifter than he 
was, or more cunning, and since the same quality was lepro- 
duced in every animal of the species, it could easil}^ become 
permanently associated with the animal But theie were no 
names for qualities, noi any independent conception of them 
apart from the animal or animals in which they were observed. 
Supposing that strength and swiftness were mainly associated 
with the hoise, as was often the case, then they would be 
necessaiily conceived of as a part or essence of the horse 
and his life, not m the way we think of them, as qualities 
appertaining to the horse on account of the strength of his 
muscles and the conformation of his limbs When names 
were devised for these qualities, they would be something 
equivalent to horsey or hoise-like The association of 
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qualities with animals is still shown m such woids as asinine, 
owlish, foxy, leonine, mulish, dogged, tigeiish, and so on , 
but since the inferiority of animals to man has long been 
recognised, most of the animal adjectives have a derogatory 
sense ^ It was far otherwise with primitive man, who first 
recognised the existence of the qualities most necessary to 
him, as strength, courage, swiftness, sagacity, cunning and 
endurance, as being displayed by ceitam animals m a greater 
degree than he possessed them himself Buds he admired 
and venerated as being able to rise and fly in the air, which 
he could not do , fish for swimming and remaining under 
water when he could not , while at the same time he had 
not as yet perceived that the intelligence of animals was in 
any waj'- inferior to his own, and he credited many of them 
with the power of speech Thus certain animals were 
veneiated on account of the qualities associated with them, 
and out of them m the course of time anthropomorphic gods 
personifying the qualities were evolved The Australian 
aborigines of the kangaroo totem, when they wish to multiply 
the number of kangaroos, go to a certain place where two 
special blocks of stone project immediately one above the 
other from the hillside One is supposed to represent an 
‘ old man ’ kangaroo and the other a female The stones aie 
rubbed and then painted with alternate red and white stripes, 
the red stripes representing the red fur of the kangaroos, and 
the white ones its bones. After doing this some of them open 
veins in their arms and allow the blood to spurt over the 
stones The other men sing chants referring to the increase 
in the numbers of the kangaroos, and they suppose that this 
ceremony will actually result in producing an increased 
number of kangaroos and hence an additional supply of food ^ 
Here the inference seems to be that the stones represent the 
centre or focus of the life of kangaioos, and when they aie 
quickened by the painting, and the supply of blood, they will 
manifest their creative activity and increase the kangaroos 
If we suppose that some similar stone existed on the 
Acropolis and was considered by the owl clan as the centre 

^ See also Primitive Cnltiiie, 1 pp I19, 121, 412, 413, 514 

" Messrs Spencer and Gillan, Native Tubes of Cential Australia (London, 
Macmillan), p 201 
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of the life of the owls which frequented the hill, then when 
the art of sculpture had made some progress, and the 
superiority of the human foim and intellect began to be 
apprehended, if a sculptor carved the stone into the semblance 
of a human being, the goddess Athena would be born 

It has been seen that primitive man considered the life and 
qualities to be distributed equally over the body m a physical 
sense, so that they formed part of the substance and flesh 
The same view extended even to instrumental qualities or 
functions, since his mental powers and vision were necessarily 
limited by his language Language must apparently have 
begun by pointing at animals or plants and making some 
sound, piobably at first an imitation of the cry or other 
characteristic of the animal, which came to connote it We 
have to suppose that language was at the commencement a 
help m the struggle for life, because otherwise men, as yet 
barely emerged from the animal stage, would never have 
made the painful mental efforts necessary to devise and 
remember the words Words which would be distinctly 
advantageous in the struggle would be names for the animals 
and plants which they ate, and for the animals which ate 
them By saying the name and pointing in any direction, 
the presence of such animals or plants in the vicinity would be 
intimated more quickly and more accurately than by signs 
or actions Such names were then, it may be supposed, 
the first woids Animals or plants of which they made no 
use nor fiom which they apprehended any danger, would for 
long be simply disregarded, as nothing was to be gained by 
inventing names for them The first woids were all nouns 
and the names of visible objects, and this state of things 
probably continued for a long period and was the cause of 
many eironeous primitive conceptions and ideas Some 
traces of the earliest form of language can still be discerned 
Thus of Santali Sir G Grieison states “ Eveiy woid can 
perform the function of a verb, and every verbal form can, 
according to circumstances, be consideied as a noun, an 
adjective or a veib It is often simply a matter of conveni- 
ence which woid IS considered as a noun and which as an 
adjective Strictly speaking, in Santali theie is no leal 

verb as distinct from the other classes of words Evcrj 
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independent word can peiform the function of a veib, and 
every verbal form can in its tuin be used as a noun or 
adjective ” ^ And of the Diavidian languages he says 
“The genitive of oidinaiy nouns is in leality an adjective, 
and the dififeience between nouns and adjectives is of no 
gieat impoitance Many cases aie both nouns and 

verbs Nouns of agency aie veiy commonly used as verbs ” “ 

Thus if it be admitted that nouns preceded verbs as parts 
of speech, which will hardly be disputed, these passages 
show how the semi-abstract adjectives and veibs were 
giadually formed from the names of concrete nouns Of 
the language of the now extinct Tasmanian aboiigmes it is 
stated “ Their speech was so imperfectly constituted that 
there was no settled Older or arrangement of words in the 
sentence, the sense being eked out by face, manner and 
gestuie, so that they could scarcely converse in the dark, 
and all intercourse had to cease with nightfall Abstract 
forms scarcely existed, and while every gum-tree or wattle- 
tree had its name, there was no word for ‘ tree ’ m general, 
nor for qualities such as hard, soft, hot, cold, etc Anything 
hard was ‘ like a stone,’ anything round ‘ like the moon,’ and 
so on, the speaker suiting the action to the word, and supple- 
menting the meaning to be understood by some gesture ” ^ 

Here the original concrete form of language can be clearly 
discerned They had a sufficiency of names for all the 
objects which were of use to them, and apparently verbal 
ideas were largely conveyed by gesture Captain Forsyth 
states ^ that though the Korkus very seldom wash them- 
selves, there exist m their language eight words for washing, 
one for washing the face, another for the hands and others 
for diffeient parts of the body Thus we see that the verbal 
idea of washing was originally conceived not generally, but 
separately with reference to each concrete object or noun, 
for which a name existed and to which water was applied 

The primitive languages consisted only of nouns or the 56 Con- 
names of visible objects, possibly with the subsequent addition nature of 


^ Lingmstie Survey of India, vol 
IV , Munda and Diavidian Languages, 

PP_^ 40, 41, 45 
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of a few names for such conceptions as the wind and the 
voice, which could be heard, but not seen There were 
no abstract nor semi-abstract teims nor parts of speech 
The resulting inability to realise any abstract conception 
and the tendency to make everything concrete is a principal 
and salient characteristic of ethnology and primitive religion ^ 
All actions are judged by their concrete aspect or effects and 
not by the motives which prompted them, nor the results 
which they produce For a Hindu to let a cow die with a 
rope lound its neck is a giave caste offence, apparently 
because an indignity is thus offeied to the sacied animal, 
but it IS no offence to let a cow starve to death A girl 
may be married to inanimate objects as already seen, or to 
an old man or a relative without any intention that she shall 
live with him as a wife, but simply so that she may be married 
before reaching puberty If she goes through the ceremony 
of marriage she is held to be married Yet the motive for 
infant-marriage is held to be that a girl should begin to beai 
children as soon as she is physically capable of doing so, and 
such a mariiage is useless from this point of view Some 
castes who cannot afford to burn a corpse hold a lighted 
brand to it or kindle a little fire on the grave and consider this 
equivalent to cremation Promises are considered as concrete , 
among some Hindus promises are tied up m knots of cloth, 
and when they are discharged the knots are untied Mi. S 
C Roy says of the Oraons “ Conti acts are even to this 
day generally not written but acted Thus a lease of land 
IS made by the lessor handing over a clod of eaith (which 
symbolises land) to the lessee , a contract of sale of cattle 
IS entered into by handing over to the buyer a few blades of 
grass (which symbolise so many heads of cattle) , a contiact 
of payment of bnde-price is made by the bridegroom s 
father or other relative handing over a number of dans or 
small cakes of pulse (which symbolise so many rupees) to 
the bride’s father or other relative , and a contract of 
service is made by the mistress of the house anointing 
the head of the intended servant with oil, and making a 
present of a few pice, and entertaining him to a feast, thus 
signifying that he would receive food, lodging and some 
' See also Pritmiivc ChUidc, i p 40S 
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pay.” ^ Thus an abstiact agreement is not consideied suf- 
ficient foi a contract , in each case it must be ratified by a 
conciete act 

The divisions of time are consideied in a concrete sense 
The foitnight 01 Nakshatra is presided over by its constella- 
tion, and this is held to be a nymph or goddess, v^ho 
controls events during its couise Similarly, as shown m 
T/ic Golden Bough ~ many kinds of new entei puses should 
be begun in the fortnight of the waxing moon, not in 
that of the waning moon Days are also thought to 
be conciete and governed by their planets, and from this 
idea come all the superstitions about lucky and unlucky 
days If a day had been from the beginning realised as 
a simple division of time no such superstitions could exist 
Events, so far as they are conceived of, are also considered 
in a concrete sense The reason why omens were so 
often drawn fiom birds ^ is perhaps that birds fly from a 
distance and hence are able to see coming events on their 
way, and the hare and donkey weie important animals of 
augury, peihaps because, on account of their long eais, they 
weie credited with abnoimally acute hearing, which would 
enable them to hear the sound of coming events before 
ordinary people The proverb ‘ Coming events cast their 
shadows before,’ appears to be a suivival of this mode of 
belief, as it is obvious that that which has no substance 
cannot cast a shadow 

The whole category of superstitions about the evil eye 
arises from the belief that the glance of the eye is a concrete 
thing which strikes the peison or object towards which it is 
directed like a dart The theory that the injury is caused 
through the malice or envy of the person casting the evil 
eye seems to be derivative and explanatory If a stranger’s 
glance falls on the food of a Ramanuji Brahman while it is 
being cooked, the food becomes polluted and must be buried 
in the ground Here it is clear that the glance of the eye is 
equivalent to real contact of some pait of the stranger’s body, 
winch would pollute the food In asking for leave in order 

^ The Oraons, pp 408, 409 Thug and Index Also Miss Harn- 

^ 2nd ed vol n p 457 et seq son’s Thevns, pp 98, 99 

For instances of omens see aiticle 
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to nurse his brother who was seriously ill but could obtain 
no advantage from medical treatment, a Hindu clerk 
explained that the sick man had been pierced by the evil 
glance of some woman 

Similarly words were considered to have a concrete 
force, so that the mere repetition -of words produced an 
effect analogous to their sense The purely mechanical 
repetition of prayers was held to be a virtuous act, and this 
idea was carried to the most absuid length in the Buddhist’s 
praying - wheel, wheie merit was acquired by causing the 
wheel with prayers inscribed on its surface to revolve in a 
waterfall The wearing of strips of paper, containing sacred 
texts, as amulets on the body is based on this belief, and 
some Muhammadans will wash off the ink from paper con- 
taining a verse of the Koran and drink the mixture under 
the impression that it will do them good Here the belief 
in the concrete virtue and substance of the written word is 
very clear The Hindus think that the continued repetition 
of the Gayatn or sacred prayer to the sun is a means of 
acquiring virtue, and the prayer is personified as a goddess 
The enunciation of the sacred syllable Aum or Om is 
supposed to have the most powerful results Homer’s phrase 
‘winged words’ perhaps recalls the period when the words 
were considered as physical entities which actually travelled 
through the air from the speaker to the hearer and were 
called winged because they went so fast A Korku clan has 
the name loho which means a piece of cloth But the word 
loho also signifies ‘ to leak.’ If a person says a sentence 
containing the word lobo m either signification before a 
member of the clan while he is eating, he will throw away 
the food before him as if it were contaminated and prepare 
a meal afresh Here it is clear that the Korku pays no 
regard to the sense but solely to the word or sound This 
belief in the concrete force of words has had the most 
important effects both in law and religion The earliest 
codes of law were held to be commands of the god and 
claimed obedience on this ground The binding force of 
the law lested in the words and not in the sense because the 
words weie held to be those of the god and to partake of 
his divine nature In ancient Rome the citizen had to take 
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caie to know the words of the law and to state them exactly 
If he used one wrong word the law gave him no assistance 
“ Gains tells a story of a man whose neighbour had cut his 
vines , the facts weie clear , he stated the law applying to 
his case, but he said vines, wheieas the law said tiees , he lost 
his suit”^ The divine vntue attached to the sacied books 
of different lehgions rests on the same belief Frequently 
the books themselves aie woishipped, and it was held that 
they could not be tianslated because the sanctity resided in 
the actual woids and would be lost if other words were used 
The efficacy of spells and invocations seems to depend mainly 
on this belief in the concrete power of words If one knows 
an efficacious form of words connoting a state of physical 
facts and lepeats it with the pioper accessory conditions, 
then that state of facts is actually caused to exist , and if 
one knows a man’s name and calls on him with a foim of 
words efficacious to compel attendance, he has to come and 
his spirit can similarly be summoned from the dead When 
a Malay wishes to kill an enemy he makes an image of the 
man, transfixes or otherwise injuies it, and buries it on the 
path over which the enemy will tread As he buries it with 
the impression that he will thereby cause the enemy to die 
and likewise be buried, he says 

It IS not I who am buiymg him. 

It IS Gabriel who is buiying him, 

and thinks that the repetition of these words produces the 
state of facts which they denote so that the guilt of the 
murder is removed from his own shoulders to those of the 
archangel Gabriel Similarly when he has killed a deer 
and wishes to be free from the guilt of his action, or as he 
calls It to cast out the mischief from the deer, he says 

It is not I who cast out these mischiefs. 

It IS Michael who casts them out 

It IS not I who cast out these mischiefs. 

It IS Israfel who casts them out, 

and so on, freeing himself in the same manner from re- 
sponsibility foi the death of the deer^ Names also are 
regarded as concrete Primitive man could not regard a 

^ Za CiU Antique, p 225 
W W Skeat, Malay Magic, pp 178, 571 
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name as an abstract appellation, but thought of it as 
part of the person or thing to which it was applied and 
as containing part of his life, like his hair, spittle and the 
rest of his body He would have used names for a long 
period before he had any word for a name, and his first idea 
of the name as a part of the substantive body to which it is 
applied has survived a more correct appreciation Thus if 
one knew a personas name one could injure him by working 
evil on it and the part of his life contained m it, just as one 
could injure him through the clippings of his hair, his spittle, 
clothes or the earth pressed by his foot This is the reason 
for the common custom of having two names, one of which, 
the true name, is kept secret and only used on ceremonial 
occasions when it is essential, as at a wedding, while the 
other IS employed for everyday life The latter, not being 
the man’s true name, does not contain part of his life, and 
hence there is no harm m letting an enemy know it 
Similarly the Hindus think that a child’s name should not 
be repeated at night, lest an owl might hear it, when this 
bird could injure the child through its name, just as if it got 
hold of a piece of cloth worn or soiled by the child The 
practice of euphemism rests on this belief, as it was thought 
that if a person’s name was said and a part of him was thus 
caused to be present the rest would probably follow Hence 
the rule of avoiding the use of the names of persons or 
things of which one does not desire the presence Thus 
Sir E B Tylor says “ The Dayak will not speak of 
the smallpox by name, but will call it ‘ The Chief,’ or 
‘Jungle leaves,’ or say, ‘Has He left you?’ The 
euphemism of calling the Furies the Eumenides, oi ‘ Gracious 
Ones,’ is the stock illustration of this feeling, and the 
euphemisms for fames and for the devil are too familiar to 
quote ” ^ Similarly the name of a god was considered as 
pait of him and hence partaking of his divine natuie It 
was thus so potent that it could not be mentioned on 
ordinary occasions oi by common persons Allah is only 
an epithet for the name of God among the Muhammadans 
and his True or Great Name is secret Those who know 
it have powei over all created things Clearly then the 
^ Early Histoiy of Man] ind, p 143 
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divine power is held to reside in the name itself The 
concealment of the name of the tutelaiy deity of Rome, for 
divulging which Valerius Soranus is said to have paid the 
penalty of death, is a case in point ^ Sir E B Tylor gives 
many other interesting examples of the above ideas and 
points out the connection clearly existing m the savage 
mind between the name and the object to which it is applied 
The Muhammadans think that Solomon’s name is very 
efficacious for casting out devils and evil spirits The 
practice of naming children after gods or by the epithets or 
titles applied to the divine being, or after the names of 
saints, appears to be due to the belief that such names, by 
reason of their association with the god or saint, acquire a 
part of his divine life and virtue, which when given to 
children the names will in turn convey to them ^ On the 
other hand, when a Hindu mother is afraid lest her child 
may die, she sometimes gives it an opprobrious name as 
dirt, rubbish, sweepings, or sold for one oi two cowries, 
so that the evil spirits who take the lives of children 
may be deceived by the name and think that such a value- 
less child is not worth having The voice was also held 
to be concrete The position of the Roman tribune was 
peculiar, as he was not a magistrate chosen by divine 
authority and hence could not summon people to his court , 
but the tribune had been dedicated to the city gods, and 
his person was sacrosanct He could therefore lay hands 
on a man, and once the tribune touched him, the man was 
held to be in the magistrate’s power, and bound to obey 
him This rule extended even to those who were within 
hearing of his voice , any one, even a patrician or consul, 
who heaid the tribune’s voice was compelled to obey him 
In this case it is clear that the voice and spoken words were 
held to be conciete, and to share in the sanctity attaching to 
the body® When primitive man could not think of a name 
as an abstraction but had to think of it as an actual part of 
the body and life of the person or visible object to which 
It belonged, it will be realised how impossible it was for 
him during a long period to conceive of any abstract 

^ Ibidem,^ 125 Hindu names 

^ See article Joshi for examples of ^ La Citi Anhqtie, p 357 
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idea, which was only a word without visible or corporal 
reality 

Thus he could not at first have had any conception 
of a soul or spirit, which is an unseen thing Savages 
generally may have evolved the conception of a soul or 
spirit as an explanation of dreams, according to the view 
taken by Mr E Clodd in Myths and Dreams^ Mr Clodd 
shows that dreams were necessarily and invariably con- 
sideied as real events, and it could not have been other- 
wise, as primitive man would have been unable to conceive 
the abstract idea of a vision or fantasy And since during 
dreams the body remained immobile and quiescent, it was 
thought that the spirit inside the body left it and travelled 
independently Hence the reluctance often evinced to 
waking a sleeper suddenly from fear lest the absent spirit 
might not have time to return to the body before its awaken- 
ing and hence the man might die Savages, not having the 
conception of likeness or similarity,^ would confuse death 
and sleep, because the appearance of the body is similar m 
death and in sleep Legends of the type of Rip Van 
Winkle and the Sleeping Beauty, and of heroes like King 
Arthur and Frederick Barbarossa lying asleep through the 
centuries m some remote cave or other hiding-place, from 
which they will one day issue forth to regenerate the world, 
perpetuate the piimitive identification of death and sleep 
And the belief long prevailed that after death the soul or 
spiiit remained with the body in the place where it lay, 
leaving the body and returning to it as the spirit was held 
to do in sleep The spirit was also thought to be able to 
quit the body and enter any other body, both during life and 
after death , most of the beliefs in spirit-possession and many 
of those about the power of witches arise from this view 
The soul or spirit was commonly conceived of in concrete 
form , the Egyptians, Greeks and Hindus thought of it as 
a little mannikin inside the body After death the Hindus 
often bleak the skull in order to allow the soul to escape 
Often an insect or a stone is thought to harbour the spirit 
As shown by Sir E B Tylor in PjtnnUvc Cultujc^ the 

’ p 182, cf seq - See pin 61 

“ I P 430 
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bicnlh, llic shado\\ and the pupil of the c) c weie sometimes 
lield to he oi to lopie'-cnt the ‘'Oiil oi spint Disembodied 
spiiits ,11 c impii^f)ncd in a tree oi hole by dining nails into 
the tice OI giound to confine them and pie\cnt then exit 
When a man died accidentally oi a woman in chiidbiith, 
and fear was felt that thcii spnits might anno} oi injnie the 
Ining, a stale might be dinen thioiigh the bod) oi a caiin 
of stones piled o\ci it m oidci to keep the ghost dowm and 
prc\cnt It fiom using and w.alkmg '1 he genii of the 
'\iabian Nights weie impiisoned m sealed bottles, and when 
the bottle was opened they apj^e.ircd in a cloud of \apoin 
There s'cems e\cry reason to suppose, as the same authoi 
suggests, that man fust thought he had a spiiit himself and as 
a comcquencc held that animals, plants and inanimate objects 
also contained spnits Because the belief that the human 
body had a spirit can casil\* be accounted foi, but there 
seems to be no \alid icason wdiy man should h,a\c thought 
that all other \isiblc objects also contained spnits, except 
that at the peiiod when he conceued of the existence of a 
soul oi spnit he still held them to be possessed of life and 
self-conscious volition like himself Butccitain beliefs, such 
as the univcisal existence of life, and of its distiibution all 
ovci the body and transmission by contact and eating, the 
common life of the species, and possibly totemism itself, 
appeal to have been pre-ammistic or piioi to aii) conception of 
oi belief in a soul or spiiit cithci m man himself oi in natuic 

Piimitivc man thought that the life and all qualities, 59 The 

mental and physical, wcie equally distributed ovei the bod) 

as pait of the substance of the flesh He thus came to quiimcs 

think that they could be transferred fiom one body 01 

substance to another in two ways either by contact of the 
tw'o bodies or substances, or by the eating or assimilation of 
one by the other The transmission of qualities by contact 
could be indicated thiough simply saying the tw'O names of 
the objects in contact together, and tiansmission by eating 
through saying the tw'o names with a gestuie of eating 
Thus if one ate a piece of tigei’s flesh, one assimilated 
an equivalent amount of strength, ferocity, cruelty, yellow- 
ness, and any othei qualities which might be attiibuted to 
the tiger Warriors and youths arc sometimes forbidden 
VOL I I 
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to eat deer’s flesh because it will make them timid, but 
they are encouraged to eat the flesh of tigers, bears, and 
other ferocious animals, because it will make them brave 
The Gonds, if they wish a child to be a good dancer, cause 
it to eat the flesh of a kind of hawk, which hangs gracefully 
poised over the water, with its wings continually flapping, 
on the look-out for its prey. They think that by eating 
the flesh the limbs of the child will become supple like the 
wings of the bird If a child is slow m learning to speak, 
they give it to eat the leaves of the pipal tiee, which lustle 
continually in the wind and are hence supposed to have the 
quality of making a noise All qualities, objective and 
instrumental, were conceived of in the same manner, because 
m the absence of verbs or abstract terms their proper relation 
to the subject and object could not be stated or understood 
Thus if a woman’s labour in child-birth is prolonged she is 
given to drink water m which the charred wood of a tree 
struck by lightning has been dipped Here it is clear that 
the quality of swiftness is held to have been conveyed by 
the lightning to the wood, by the wood to the water, and 
by the water to the woman, so as to give her a swift delivery 
By a similar train of reasoning she is given to drink the 
water of a swiftly-flowing stream which thus has the quality 
of swiftness, or water poured through a gun-ban el in which 
the fouling of a bullet is left Here the quality of swiftness 
appertaining to the bullet is conveyed by the soiling to the 
barrel and thence to the water and to the woman who dunks 
the water In the above cases all the tiansfers except that 
to the woman are by contact The belief in the transfer 
of qualities by contact may have arisen from the sensations 
of the body and skin, to which heat, cold and moisture aie 
communicated by contact It was applied to every kind of 
quality A familiar instance is the woiship of the marks on 
rocks or stone which are held to be the footprints left by a 
god Here a part of the god’s divine virtue and power has 
been communicated through the sole of his foot to the rock 
dented by the latter Touching for the king’s evil was 
another familiar case, when it was thought that a fraction 
of the king’s divine life and Mrtue was communicated by 
contact to the person touched and cuiccl him of his ailment 
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The wearing of amulets where these consist of parts of the 
bodies of animals is based on the same belief When a 
man wears on his person the claws of a tiger in an amulet, 
he thinks that the claws being the tiger’s piincipal weapon 
of offence contain a concentrated pait of his stiength, and 
that the wearer of the claws will acquire some of this by 
contact The Gonds carry the shoulder-bone of a tiger, or 
eat the powdered bone-dust, in order to acquire strength 
The same tram of reasoning applies to the wearing of the 
hair of a bear, a common amulet in India, the hair being 
often considered as the special seat of strength ^ The 
whole practice of wearing ornaments of the precious metals 
and precious stones appears to have been originally due to 
the same motive, as shown in the article on Sunar 

If the Gonds want a child to become fat, they put it in 
a pigsty 01 a place where asses have rolled, so that it may 
acquire by contact the quality of fatness belonging to the 
pigs or asses If they wish to bieed quarrels in an enemy’s 
house, they put the seeds of the ainaltds or the quills of the 
porcupine in the thatch of the roof The seeds in the dried 
pods of this tree rattle in the wind, while the fretful 
porcupine raises its quills when angry Hence the seeds 
will impart the qualit}^ of noise to the house, so that its 
inmates will be noisy, while the quills of the porcupine 
will similarly breed strife between them The effects pro- 
duced by weapons and instruments are thought of in the 
same manner We say that an arrow is shot from a bow 
with such force as to penetrate the body and cause a wound 
The savage could not think or speak in this way, because 
he had no verbs and could not think of nouns in the 
objective case He thought of the arrow as an animate 
thing having a cutting or piercing quahtj^ When placed in 
a suitable position to exercise its powers, it flew, of its own 
volition, through the air to the target, and communicated to 
It by contact some of the above quality The idea is more 
easily realised in the case of balls, pieces of bone or other 
missiles thrown by magicians Here the person whom it is 
intended to injure may be miles away, so that the object could 
not possibly strike him merely through the force imparted to 

^ See article on Nai 
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It by the thiower But when the magician has said charms 
over the missile, communicating to it the power and desire 
to do his will, he throws it m the pioper direction and 
savages believe that it will go of its own accord to the person 
against whom it is aimed and penetrate his body To pre- 
tend to suck pieces of bone out of the body, which are 
supposed to have been propelled into the victim by an 
enemy, is one of the commonest magical methods of curing 
an illness The following instances of this idea are taken 
from the admirable collection in The Golden Bough^ “(In 
Suffolk) if a man cuts himself with a bill-hook or a scythe 
he always takes care to keep the weapon bright, and oils it 
to prevent the wound from festering. If he runs a thorn or, 
as he calls it, a bush into his hand, he oils or gi eases the 
extracted thorn A man came to a doctor with an inflamed 
hand, having run a thorn into it while he was hedging On 
being told that the hand was festering, he remarked ‘ That 
didn’t ought to, for I greased the bush well after I pulled it 
out ’ If a horse wounds its foot by treading on a nail, a 
Suffolk groom will invariably preserve the nail, clean it and 
grease it every day to pi event the wound fiom festering” 
Here the heat and festering of the wounds are held to 
be qualities of the axe, thorn or nail, which have been 
communicated to the person or animal wounded by contact 
If these qualities of the instrument are reduced by cleaning 
and oiling it, then that portion of them communicated to the 
wound, which was originally held to be a severed part of 
the life and qualities of the instrument, will similarly be 
made cool and easy It is not probable that the people of 
Suffolk leally believe this at present, but they retain the 
method of treatment arising from the belief without being 
able to explain it Similarly the Hindus must have thought 
that the lesults produced by the tools of artisans working on 
materials, and by the plough on the earth, were communicated 
by these instruments volitionally through contact , and this is 
why they worship once or twice a year the implements of their 
profession as the givers of the means of subsistence All the 
stones of magic swords, axes, impenetrable shields, sandals, 
lamps, carpets and so on originally arose from the same belief 

' 2n<3 ed \ol t p 57 
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But piimitive man not only considered the body as a 
homogeneous mass with the life and qualities distributed 
equally over it He furthei, it may be suggested, did not 
distinguish between the individual and the species The 
reason for this was that he could not count, and had no idea 
of numbers The faculty of counting appears to have been 
acquired very late Messrs Spencei and Gillan remark of 
the aboiigmes of Central Austiaha ^ “While in matters 
such as tiacking, which are concerned with their everyday 
life, and upon efficiency in which they actually depend for 
their livelihood, the natives show conspicuous ability, there 
are other directions in which they are as conspicuously 
deficient This is perhaps shown most cleailym the matter 
of counting At Alice Springs they occasionally count, 
sometimes using their fingers in doing so, up to five, but 
fiequently anything beyond foui is indicated by the word 
ohm a, meaning ‘ much ’ or ‘ great ’ One is nintha, two 
thrama or thera^ three mapitchay four tJm ankathcra, five 
therankathei a-nmtlia'" The form of these words is inter- 
esting, because it is clear that the word for four is two and 
two, 01 twice two, and the word for five is two and two and 
one These words indicate the prolonged and painful efforts 
which must have been necessary to count as far as five, and 
this though in other respects the Australian natives show 
substantial mental development, having a most complicated 
system of exogamy, and sometimes two personal names for 
each individual Again, the Andamanese islanders, despite 
the extraoidinaiy complexity of their agglutinative language, 
have no names for the numerals beyond two^ It is said 
that the Majhwar tube can only count up to three, while 
among the Bhatras the qualification for being a village 
astrologer, who foretells the character of the rainfall and 
gives auspicious days for sowing and harvest, is the ability 
to count a certain number of posts The astrologer’s 
title IS Meda Gantia, or Counter of Posts The above 
facts demonstiate that counting is a faculty acquired 
with difficulty after considerable mental progress, and 
primitive man apparently did not feel the necessity for 

^ NativeTiibes of Centi alAusU aha, 2 Dr A H Keane, The TVoj/d’s 

Introduction, p 25 Peoples, p 62 
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It ^ But if he could not count, it seems a proper deduction 
that his eye would not distinguish a number of animals 
of the same species together, because the ability to do 
this, and to appraise distinct individuals of like appear- 
ance appears to depend ultimately on the faculty of 
counting Major Hendley, a doctoi and therefore a 
skilled observer, states that the Bhils were unable to dis- 
tinguish colours or to count numbers, apparently on account 
of their want of words to express themselves^ Now it 
seems clearly more easy for the eye to discriminate 
between opposing colours than to distinguish a number of 
individuals of the same species together There are a few 
things which we still cannot count, such as the blades of 
grass, the ears of corn, drops of lain, snowflakes, and hail- 
stones All of these things are still spoken of in the singulai, 
though this IS well known to be scientifically incorrect We 
say an expanse of glass, a field of corn, and so on, as if 
the glass and corn were all one plant instead of an in- 
numeiable quantity of plants Apparently when primitive 
man saw a number of animals or tiees of the same species 
together, the effect on him must have been exactly the same 
as that of a field of grass or corn on us He could be 
conscious only of an indefinite sense of magnitude But he 
did not know, as we do in the cases cited, that the objects 
he saw were really a collection of distinct individuals He 
would naturally consider them as all one, just as children 
would think a field of grass oi corn to be one great plant 
until they were told otherwise But there was no one to 
tell him, nor any means by which he could find out his 
mistake He had no plural number, and no definite or 
indefinite articles Whethei he saw one or a hundred tigers 
together, he could only describe them by the one woid tiger 
It was a long time before he could even say ‘ much tiger,’ as 
the Australian natives still have to do if they see moie 
animals than five together, and the Andamanese if they sec 
more than two The hypothesis therefore seems reasonable 
that at first man considered each species of animals or 
plants which he distinguished to have a separate single life, 

' Tor countin'^, •^cc Pnrrntrr Cut - \ccpuut of tie Mrviit Blnls, 

turt, cd pp 240, 254, 265, 266 T AS 15 , 'ot \ri\ (1S75) p 369 
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of which all the individuals weie pieces or members The 
separation of different parts of one living body presented no 
difficulties to his mind, since, as already seen, he believed 
the life to continue in severed fractions of the human body 
A connection between individuals, appaiently based on 
the idea that they have a common life, has been noticed in 
other cases Thus at the commencement of the patriarchal 
state of society, when the child is believed to derive its life 
from its father, any carelessness in the father’s conduct 
may injurious!)?- affect the child Sir E B Tylor notes this 
among the tribes of South America After the birth of a 
child among the Indians of South America the father would 
eat no regulai cooked food, not suitable for children, as he 
feaied that if he did this his child would die ^ “ Among the 

Arawaks of Surinam for some time aftei the birth of a child 
the fathei must fell no tree, fiie no gun, hunt no large game , 
he may stay near home, shoot little birds with a bow and 
arrow, and angle for little fish , but his time hanging heavy 
on his hands the only comfortable thing he can do is to 
lounge in his hammock”^ On anothei occasion a savage 
who had lately become a fathei, lefused snuff, of which he 
was very fond, because his sneezing would endanger the life 
of his newly-born child They believed that any intemper- 
ance or carelessness of the father, such as drinking, eating 
large quantities of meat, swimming m cold \\eather, riding 
till he was tired and sweated, would endanger the child’s life, 
and if the child died, the father was bitterly reproached with 
having caused its death by some such indiscretion ® Here 
the idea clearly seems to be that the father’s and child’s life 
are one, the latter being derived from and part of the former 
The custom of the Couvade may therefore perhaps be assigned 
to the early patriaichal stage The first belief was that the 
child derived its life from its mother, and apparently that the 
weakness and debility of the mother after childbirth were 
due to the fact that she had given up a part of her life to 
the child When the system of female descent changed to 
male descent, the woman was taken from another clan into 
her husband’s , the child, being born in its father’s clan, 

1 Eaj ly Histojy of Mankind, p 293 
2 Ibidem, p 294 ^ Ibidem, p 295 
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obviously could not draw its life from its mother, who was 
originally of a different clan The inference was that it 
drew Its life from its father , consequently the father, having 
parted with a part of his life to his child, had to imitate the 
conduct of the mother after childbirth, abstain from any 
violent exertion, and sometimes feign weakness and lie up 
in the house, so as not to place any undue strain on the 
severed fraction of his life in his child, which would be 
simultaneously affected with his own, but was much more 
fragile 

Again, primitive man had no conception of likeness or 
similarity, nor did he realise an imitation as distinct from the 
thing imitated Likeness or similarity and imitation are 
abstract ideas, for which he had no words, and conse- 
quently did not conceive of them And clearly if one had 
absolutely no term signifying likeness or similarity, and if 
one wished to indicate say, that something resembled a goat, 
all one could do would be to point at the goat and the 
object resembling it and say ‘ goat,’ ‘ goat ’ Since the name 
was held to be part of the thing named, such a method would 
strengthen the idea that resemblance was equivalent to 
identity This point of view can also be observed in 
children, who have no difficulty in thinking that any imita- 
tion or toy model is just as good as the object or animal 
imitated, and playing with it as such Even to call a thing 
by the name of any object is sufficient with children to 
establish its identity with that object for the purposes of a 
game or mimicry, and a large part of children’s games are 
based on such pretensions They also have not yet clearly 
grasped the diffeience between likeness and identity, and 
between an imitation of an object and the object itself A 
large part of the category of substituted ceremonies and 
sacrifices are based on this confusion between similarity and 
identity Thus when the Hindus put four pieces of stick 
into a pumpkin and call it a goat, they do not mean to 
cheat the god to whom it is offered, but fancy that when 
they have made a likeness of a goat and called it a goat, 
it IS a goat, at any rate for the purpose of saciifice And 
when the Jains, desiring to cat after sunset against the iiilc 
of then religion, place a lamp under a sic\c and call it the 
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sun, and eat by it, thc)’' aie acting on the same piinciple and 
think the} have a\oided committing a sm A Baiga should 
go to his wedding on an elephant, but as he cannot obtain 
a leal elephant, two uooden cots aie lashed together and 
coveied with blankets, with a black cloth trunk in fiont, and 
this anangement passes muster for an elephant A small 
gold image of a cat is offeicd to a Brahman in expiation for 
killing a cat, sihei eyes arc offeied to the goddess to save 
the eyes of a person suffering fiom smallpox, a wisp of stiaw 
IS burnt on a man’s gia\e as a substitute for cremating the 
bod}*, a girl is married to an image of a man made of Lusha 
grass, and so on In iites where blood is lequired veimihon 
is used as a substitute for blood , on the other hand castes 
wdiich abstain fiom flesh sometimes also decline to eat red 
\egctables and fiuits, because the red colour is held to make 
them lescmble and be equivalent to blood These beliefs 
suivive in religious ceremonial long after the hard logic of 
facts has dispelled them from oidinary life’ Thus w'hen an 
image of a god w'as made it w^as at once the god and con- 
tained pait of his life Piimitive man had no idea of an 
imitation or an image nor of a lifeless object, and therefore 
could not conceive of the lepiesentation being anything else 
than the god Only in later times was some ceremony of 
conveying life to the image considei ed requisite The prohibi- 
tion of sculpture among the Jew's and of painting among the 
Muhammadans w'as based on this view," because sculptuies 
and paintings w'ere not considered as images or representa- 
tions, but as living beings or gods, and consequently false 
gods The w'orld-wide custom of making an image of a 
man wuth intent to injuie him aiises from the same belief 
Since piimitive man could conceive neither of an imitation 
nor of an inanimate object, the image of a man was to his 
view' the man , there was nothing else w'hich it could be 
And thus it contained part of the man’s life, just as every 
idol of a god w'as the god himself and contained pait of the 
god’s life Since the man’s life w'as common to himself and 
the image, by injuring 01 destroying the image it was held 

’ See also Pmmtive CtiUtne, 1 p Muhammadan reference The Jewish 
493 > 11 p 431 reference is of couise to the Second 

^ See article on Mochi for the Commandment 
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that the man's life would similarly be injured or destroyed, 
on the analogy already explained of injury to life being 
frequently observed to follow a hurt or wound of any part 
of the body Afterwards the connection between the man 
and the image was strengthened by working into the material 
of the latter some fraction of his body, such as severed hair 
or the earth piessed by his foot But this was not necessarj^ 
to the original belief The objection often raised by savages 
to having their photographs taken or pictures painted may 
be explained in the same manner Here the photograph 
or picture cannot be realised as a simple imitation , it is 
held to be the man himself, and must therefore contain 
part of his life Hence any one in whose possession it is 
can do him harm by injuring or destroying the photograph 
or pictuie, accoiding to the method of reasoning already 
explained The supeistitions against looking in a mirror, 
especially aftei dark, or seeing one’s reflection in water, are 
analogous cases Here the leflection m the mirror or water 
is held to be the person himself, because savages do not 
understand the nature of the reflected image It is the 
person himself, but has no corporeal substance , therefore 
the reflection must be his ghost or spirit But if the spirit 
appears once it is an omen that it will appear again , and in 
order that it may do so the man will have to die so that the 
spirit may be set free from the body in order to appear 
The special reason for not looking into a mirror at night 
would thus be because the night is the usual time for the 
appearance of spirits The fable of Narcissus, who fell in 
love with his own image reflected in the watei and was 
drowned, probably arose from the superstition against seeing 
one’s image reflected in water And similaily the belief 
was that a man’s clothes and other possessions contained 
part of his life by contact, this is the explanation of the 
custom of lepiesenting a person by some implement oi 
article of clothing, such as performing the marriage ceremony 
with the bridegroom’s sword instead of himself, and sending 
the bndc’s shoes home with the bridegroom to represent 
her A barren woman will try to obtain a piece of a 
pregnant woman’s brcast-cloth and will burn it and cat 
the ashes, thinking thereby to transfer the pregnant 
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woman’s quality of fertility to heiself When a Hindu 
widow IS lemairied hei clothes and ornaments aie some- 
times bulled on the boundai}^ of her second husband’s 
village and she puts on new clothes, because it is thought 
that her fiist husband’s spirit will lemain in the old clothes 
and give tiouble 

A biief digiession may be made heie m oidei to suggest 
an explanation of another impoitant class of primitive ideas 
These aiise fiom the belief that when something has 
happened, that same event, or some othei lesembling it, 
will again occur, 01, more biiefly, the belief m the lecurrence 
of events This view is the origin of a large class of omens, 
and appears to have been originally evolved simply from 
the recuiring phenomena of daj'' and night and of the 
months and climatic seasons For suppose that one was 
in the position of primitive man, knowing absolutely 
nothing of the nature and constitution of the eaith and 
the heavenly bodies, or of the most elementary facts of 
astronomy, then, if the question weie asked why one 
expected the sun to use to-monow, the only possible 
answer, and the answer which one would give, would be 
because it had risen to-day and every day as long as one 
could lemember The reason so stated might have no 
scientific value, but would at any late establish a strong 
general piobability But primitive man could not have 
given it in this form, because he had no memory and could 
not count Even now comparatively advanced tribes like 
the Gonds have a hopelessly inaccurate memory foi ordinary 
incidents , and, as suggested subsequently, the faculty of 
memory was piobably acquiied very slowly with the 
development of language And since he could not count, 
the continuous recurience of natural phenomena had no 
cumulative force with him, so that he might distinguish 
them from other events His argument was thus simply 
“ the sun will rise again because it rose before , the moon 
will wax and wane again because she waxed and waned 
before ” , grass and leaves and fruit would grow again 
because they did so before , the animals which gave him 
food would come again as before , and so on But these 
were the only events which his brain retained at all, and 
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that only because his existence depended upon them and 
they continually recurred The ordinary incidents of life 
which presented some variation passed without record in 
his mind, as they still do very laigely m those of primitive 
savages And since he made no distinction between the 
different classes of events, holding them all to be the acts 
of volitional beings, he applied this law of the recurience of 
events to every incident of life, and thought that whenever 
anything happened, reason existed for supposing that the 
same thing or something like it would happen again It 
was sufficient that the second event should be like the first, 
since, as alieady seen, he did not distinguish between 
similarity and identity Thus, to give instances, the Hindus 
think that if a man lies full length inside a bed, he is lying 
as if on a bier and will consequently soon be dead on a 
real bier , hence beds should be made so that one’s feet 
project uncomfortably over the end By a similar reasoning 
he must not lie with his feet to the south because corpses 
are laid in this direction A Hindu married woman always 
wears glass bangles as a sign of her state, and a widow may 
not wear them A married woman must therefore never 
let her arms be without bangles or it is an omen that she 
will become a widow She must not wear wholly white 
clothes, because a widow wears these If a man places one 
of his shoes over the other in the house, it is an omen that 
he will go on a journey when the shoes will be in a similar 
position as he walks along A Kolta woman who desires 
to ascertain whether she will have a son, puts a fish into a 
pot full of water and spreads her cloth by it If the fish 
jumps into her lap, it is thought that her lap will shortly 
hold another living being, that is a son At a wedding, m 
many Hindu castes, the bride and bridegroom perform the 
business of their caste or an imitation of it Among the 
Kuramwar shepherds the bride and bridegroom are sealed 
with the shuttle which is used for weaving blankets between 
them A miniature swing is put up and a doll is placed m 
it in imitation of a child and swung to and fro The bride 
then takes the doll out and gives it to the bridcgioom, 
saying — “ Here, take care of it, I am now going to cook 
food ” , while, after a lime, the boy returns the doll to the 
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girl saying, “ I must now weave the blanket and go to tend 
the flock” Thus, having perfoimed their life’s business at 
their wedding, it is thought that they will continue to do so 
happily as long as they live Many castes, before sowing 
the real ciop, make a pietence of sowing seed befoie the 
shrine of the god, and hope thus to ensure that the subse- 
quent sowing will be auspicious The common stones of 
the appeal ance of a ghost, or other vaiiety of appaiition, 
before the deaths of members of a particular family, are 
based paitly on the belief in the lecurrence of associated 
events The well-known superstition about sitting down 
thirteen to dinner, on the ground that one of the party 
may die shortly afterwaids, is an instance of the same 
belief, being of couise based on the Last Supper But the 
number thirteen is geneially unlucky, being held to be so 
by the Hindus, Muhammadans and Persians, as well as 
Euiopeans, and the superstition perhaps arose from its 
being the number of the intercalary month in the soli-lunar 
calendar, which is present one year and absent the next 
year. Thirteen is one more than twelve, the auspicious 
number of the months of the year Similarly seven was 
perhaps lucky 01 sacred as being the number of the planets 
which gave their names to the days of the week, and thiee 
because it represented the sun, moon and earth When a 
gambler stakes his money on a number such as the date of 
his birth 01 marriage, he acts on the supposition that a 
number which has been propitious to him once will be so 
again, and this appears to be a survival of the belief in the 
recurrence of events 

But primitive man was not actuated by any abstiact 63 Con- 
love of knowledge, and when he had observed what appeared 
to him to be a law of nature, he proceeded to turn it to 
advantage in his efforts for the preservation of his life 
Since events had the characteristic of recurrence, all he had 
to do in order to produce the recurrence of any particular 
event which he desired, was to cause it to happen in the first 
instance , and since he did not distinguish between imitation 
and reality, he thought that if he simply enacted the event 
he would thus ensure its being brought to pass And so he 
assiduously set himself to influence the course of nature to 
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his own advantage When the Austialian aboiigmes are 
performing ceremonies for the increase of witchetty grubs, a 
long narrow structure of boughs is made which repiesents 
the chrysalis of the grub The men of the witchetty giub 
totem enter the structure and sing songs about the production 
and growth of the witchetty grub Then one after another 
they shuffle out of the chrysalis, and glide slowly along for 
a distance of some yards, imitating the emergence and move- 
ments of the witchetty grubs By thus enacting the pro- 
duction of the grubs they think to cause and multiply the 
real production ^ When the men of the emu totem wish to 
multiply the number of emus, they allow blood from their 
arms, that is emu blood, to fall on the ground until a certain 
space IS covered Then on this space a picture is drawn 
representing the emu , two large patches of yellow indicate 
lumps of Its fat, of which the natives are very fond, but the 
greater part shows, by means of circles and circulai patches, 
the eggs in various stages of development, some before and 
some aftei laying Then the men of the totem, placing on 
their heads a stick with a tuft of feathers to represent the long 
neck and small head of the bird, stand gazing about aimlessly 
after the manner of the emu Here the picture itself is held 
to be a living emu, perhaps the source or centre fiom which 
all emus will originate, and the men, pretending to be emus, 
will cause numbers of actual emus to be produced^ Befoie 
sowing the crops, a common practice is to sow small 
quantities of grain in baskets or pots in rich soil, so that it 
will sprout and grow up quickly, the idea being to ensure 
that the real crop will have a similarly successful growth 
These baskets are the well-known Gaidens of Adonis fully 
described in The Goldeji Bough They are grown for nine 
days, and on the tenth day aie taken m procession by the 
women and deposited in a iiver The women may be seen 
carrying the baskets of wheat to the river after the nine days 
fasts of Chait and Kunwar (March and September) in many 
towns of the Central Provinces, as the Athenian women 
Gained the Gardens of Adonis to the sea on the day that the 
expedition under Nicias set sail for Syracuse^ The fire 

1 Natf I. Tribes of Cet tral Australia, p 176 
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kindled at the Holi festival in spring is meant, as explained 
by Sir J G Fiazei, to increase the powei of the sun for 
the giowth of vegetation By the production of fire the 
quantity and strength<of the heavenly fiie is increased He 
remarks ^ “ The custom of throwing blazing discs, shaped 
like suns, into the an, is piobably also a piece of imitative 
magic In these, as m so many cases, the magic foice is 
supposed to take effect thiough mimicry or sympathy , by 
imitating the desiied result you actually produce it , by 
counterfeiting the sun’s progress through the heavens you 
really help the luminary to pursue his celestial jouiney with 
punctuality and despatch. The name ‘fiieof heaven,’ by 
which the midsummer fiie is sometimes populaily known, 
clearly indicates a consciousness of the connection between 
the earthly and the heavenly flame” The obscene songs of 
the Holi appear to be the relic of a formei peiiod of pio- 
miscuous sexual debauchery, which, through the multiplied 
act of reproduction, was intended to ensure that natuie 
should also reproduce on a generous scale The led powdei 
thrown ovei everybody at the Holi is said to represent the 
seed of life The gifts of Easter eggs seem to be the vestige 
of a rite having the same object At a wedding in the 
Lodhi caste the bride is seated before the family god while 
an old woman brings a stone rolling-pin wrapped up m a 
piece of cloth, which is supposed to be a baby, and the old 
woman imitates a baby crying She puts the rollei in the 
bride’s lap, saying, “ Take this and give it milk” The biide 
is abashed and throws it aside The old woman picks it up 
and shows it to the assembled women, saying, "The biide 
has just had a baby,” amid loud laughter Then she gives 
the stone to the bridegroom, who also throws it aside This 
ceremony is meant to induce fertility, and it is supposed that by 
making believe that the bride has had a baby she will quickty 
have one Similar rites are performed in several othei castes, 
and when a girl becomes adult her lap is filled with fruits 
with the idea that this will cause it subsequently to be filled 
with the fruit of her womb. The whole custom of giving dolls 
to girls to play with, perhaps originated in the belief that by 
doing so they would afterwards come to play with childien 
1 The Golden Bough, 2nd ed in p 301 
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The dances of the Kol tribe consist partly of symbolical 
enactments of events which they desired to be successfully 
accomplished Some variations of the dance, Colonel 
Dalton states, represent the different seasons and the 
necessary acts of cultivation that each brings with it In 
one the dancers, bending down, make a motion with their 
hands, as though they were sowing the giain, keeping step 
with their feet all the time Then comes the reaping of 
the Cl op and the binding of the sheaves, all done m perfect 
time and rhythm, and making, with the continuous droning 
of the voices, a quaint and picturesque performance^ The 
Karma dance of the Gonds and Oraons is also connected 
with the crops, and probably was once an enactment of the 
woik of cultivation^ The Bhils danced at their festivals 
and before battles The men danced m a ring, holding 
sticks and striking them against one another Before a 
battle they had a war-dance in which the performers were 
armed and imitated a combat To be earned on the 
shoulders of one of the combatants was a great honour, 
perhaps because it symbolised being on horseback The 
object was to obtain success in battle by going thiough an 
imitation of a successful battle beforehand This was also 
the common custom of the Red Indians, whose war-dances 
are well known , they brandished their weapons and killed 
their foe in mimiciy in order that they might soon do so in 
reality The Sela dance of the Gonds and Baigas, in which 
they perform the figure of the giand chain of the lancers, 
only that they strike their sticks together instead of clasping 
hands as they pass, was probably once an imitation of a 
combat It is still sometimes danced before their communal 
hunting and fishing parties In these mimetic rehearsals 
of events with the object of causing them to occur we may 
perhaps discern the origin of the aits both of acting and 
dancing Another, and peihaps later form, was the le- 
production of important events, or those which had 
influenced history For to the primitive mind, as already 
seen, the results were not conceived of as instiiimcntally 
caused by the event, but as part of the event itself and of 

* Section on the Kol Inbe in - Mr S C Roj, 7/e Onions, p 
DiUon’s Et/tnoh^y of Bengal slGz 
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its life and peisonality Hence by the 1 e-enactment of the 
event the beneficial results would be again obtained or at 
least preserved in undiminished potency and vigour This 
was perhaps the root idea of the diama and the representa- 
tion of sacied 01 heroic episodes on the stage 

Thus, resuming from paragraph 61, primitive man had no 64 The 
difficulty in conceiving of a life as shared between two or more 
persons or objects, and it does not seem impossible that he 
should have at first conceived it to extend through a whole 
species ^ A good instance of the common life is afforded by 
the gods of the Hindu and other pantheons Each god was 
conceived of as performing some divine function, guiding the 
chariot of the sun, manipulating the thunder and so on , but 
at the same time thousands of temples existed throughout the 
country, and in each of these the god was alive and present 
m his image or idol, able to act independently, receive and 
consume saciifices and offerings, protect suppliants and 
punish tiansgiessors No doubt at all can be entertained 
that each idol was in itself held to be a living god. In 
India food is offered to the idol, it goes through its ablu- 
tions, IS fanned, and so on, exactly like a human king The 
ideas of sanctuary and sacrilege appear to depend primarily 
on the belief in the actual presence of the god m his shiine 
And m India no sanctity at all attaches to a temple from 
which the idol has been removed Thus we see the life of 
the god distributed over a multitude of personalities Again, 
the same god, as Vishnu or the sun, is held to have had a 
number of incarnations, as the boar, the tortoise, a man-lion, 
a dwarf, Rama and Krishna, and these are venerated simul- 
taneously as distinct deities The whole Brahman caste 
considered itself divine or as partaking m the life of the 
god, the original reason for this perhaps being that the 
Brahmans obtained the exclusive right to perform sacrifices, 
and hence the life of the sacrificial animal or food passed 
to them, as m other societies it passed to the king who 
pei formed the sacrifice A Brahman further holds that 
the five gods, Indra, Brahma, Siva, Vishnu and Ganesh, are 
piesent in diffeient parts of his body,^ and here again the 

^ See also CttUznc, 5th ed 11 pp 243, 244, 246, 
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life of the god is seen to be divided into innumerable 
fragments The priests of the Vallabhacharya sect, the 
Gokulastha Gosains, were all held to be possessed by the god 
Krishna, so that it was esteemed a high privilege to peiform 
the most menial offices for them, because to touch them 
was equivalent to touching the god, and perhaps assimilating 
by contact a fragment of his divine life and natuie^ The 
belief in a common life would also explain the veneiation 
of domestic animals and the prohibition against killing them, 
because to kill one would injure the whole life of the species, 
from which the tribe drew its subsistence. Similarly in a 
number of cases the first idea of seasonal fasts is that the 
people abstain from the grain or fruit which is growing or 
sown in the ground Thus in India during the rams the 
vegetables growing at this period are not eaten, and aie 
again partaken of for the first time after the sacrificial 
offering of the new crop This rule could not possibly be 
observed in the case of grain, but instead ceitain single fast- 
days are prescribed, and on these days no cultivated gram 
or fruit, but only those growing wild, should be eaten 
These rules seem to indicate that the original motive of the 
fast was to avoid injuring the common life of the grain or 
fruit, which injury would be caused by a consumption of 
any part of it, at a time when the whole of the common 
life and vigour was required for its repioduction and 
multiplication This idea may have operated to enable 
the savage to restrain himself from digging up and eating 
the grain sown in the ground, or slaughtering his domestic 
animals for food, and a taboo on the consumption of 
grain and fruits during their period of ripening may have 
first begun in their wild state The Intichiuma ceremonies 
of the Austialian natives are carried out with the object of 
increasing the supply of the totem for food purposes In 
the Ilpirla or Manna totem the members of the clan go 
to a large boulder surrounded by stones, which are held to 
represent masses of Ilpirla or the manna of the vmlga tree 
A Churinga stone is dug up, which is supposed to represent 
another mass of manna, and this is rubbed over the boulder, 
and the smaller stones are also rubbed over it While the 
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leadei does this, the otheis sing a song which is an invita- 
tion to the dust pioduced by the rubbing of the stones to 
go out and produce a plentiful supply of Ilpiila on the mulga 
trees ^ Then the dust is swept off the surface of the stones 
with twigs of the mulga tree Heie apparently the large 
boulder and other stones aic held to be the centre or focus of 
the common life of the manna, and from them the seed issues 
foith which will pioduce a ciop of manna on all the mulga 
tiees The deduction seems clcai that the trees are not 
conceived of individually, but aie held to have a common 
life. In the case of the Jiakca flower totem they go to a 
stone lying beneath an old tree, and one of the members lets 
his blood flow on to the stone until it is coveied, while the 
others sing a song inciting the hakea tiee to flower much 
and to the blossoms to be full of honey “ The blood is 
said to lepresent a drink prepared fiom the hakea flowers, but 
probably it was originally meant to quicken the stone with 
the blood of a member of the totem, that is its own blood 
or life, in older that it might produce abundance of floweis 
Here again the stone seems to be the centie of the common 
life of the hakea flower The songs are sung with the idea 
that the repetition of words connoting a state of facts will have 
the effect of causing that state of facts to exist, in accordance 
with the belief already explained in theconciete viitue of words 
Sir E B Tylor states “ In Polynesia, if a village god 
weie accustomed to appear as an owl, and one of his votaries 
found a dead owl by the roadside, he would mourn over the 
sacred bird and bury it with much ceremony, but the god 
himself would not be thought to be dead, for he remains in- 
carnate in all existing owls According to Father Geronimo 
Boscana, the Acagchemen tube of Uppei California furnish 
a curious parallel to this notion They worshipped the panes 
bud, which seems to have been an eagle or vulture, and each 
year, in the temple of each village, one of them was solemnly 
killed without shedding blood, and the body buried Yet 
the natives maintained and believed that it was the same 
individual bird they sacrificed each year, and more than this, 
that the same bird was slain by each of the villages ” ® An 

^ Native Tubes of Cential Austi aha, 185,186 2 Ibidem, i 54 > ^55 
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account of the North American Indians quoted by the same 
author states that they believe all the animals of each species 
to have an elder brother, who is as it were the principle and 
origin of all the individuals, and this elder brother is maivel- 
lously great and powerful According to another view each 
species has its archetype in the land of souls , there 
exists, for example, a mamtu or archetype of all oxen, which 
animates all oxen ^ 

Generally in the lelations between the totem-clan and 
Its totem-animal, and in all the fables about animals, one 
animal is taken as representing the species, and it is tacitly 
assumed that all the animals of the species have the same 
knowledge and qualities and would behave in the same 
manner as the typical one Thus when the Majhwar says 
that the tiger would run away if he met a member of the 
tiger-clan who was free from sin, but would devour any 
member who had been put out of caste for an offence, he 
assumes that every tiger would know a member of the clan 
on meeting him, and also whether that member was in or 
out of caste He therefore apparently supposes a common 
knowledge and intelligence to exist in all tigers as legards 
the clan, as if they were parts of one mind or intelligence 
And since the tigers know instinctively when a member of 
the clan is out of caste, the mind and intelligence of the 
tigers must be the same as that of the clan The Kols of the 
tiger clan think that if they were to sit up for a tigei ovei a 
kill the tigei would not come and would be deprived of his 
food, and that they themselves would fall ill Here the evil 
effects of the want of food on one tiger are apparently held to 
extend to all tigers and also to all members of the tiger clan 

The totem-clan held itself to partake of the life of its 
totem, and on the above hypothesis one common life would 
flow through all the animals and plants of the totem and all 
the members of the clan An Australian calls his totem 
his Wingong (fiiend) or Tumang (flesh), and nowadays 
expresses his sorrow when he has to eat it" If a man 
wishes to injure any man of a certain totem, he kills any 

* Piurtiivt Culltnt., 5tli cd ii pp of Scutl East Australia, p 146 Tn 
2 13, 244 tins c'i«;c the reference seems to lie to 

- Dr W llowxii, Natix'e 7 nl‘ts nn) one of sevtnl totems of 1 sub ciiss 
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animal of that man’s totem ^ This clearly shows that one 
common life is held to bind togethei all the animals of the 
totem-species and all the membeis of the totem-clan, and 
the belief seems to be inexplicable on any other hypothesis 
The same is the case with the sex-totems of the Kurnai 
tube In addition to the clan-totems all the boys have the 
Supeib Waiblei bird as a sex-totem, and call it then eldei 
biothei , and all the giils the Emu-wien, and call it then 
eldei sistei If the boys wish to annoy the gills, 01 vice 
versa, each kills 01 injuies the othei’s totem-bird, and such 
an act is always followed by a fiee fight between the boys 
and girls." Sex-totems are a peculiar development which 
need not be discussed here, but again it would appear that 
a common life runs thiough the birds of the totem and the 
membeis of the sex Professor Robertson Smith desciibes 
the clan 01 km as follows “ A km was a group of persons 
whose lives were so bound up together, in what must be 
called a physical unity, that they could be treated as parts 
of one common life The members of one kindred looked 
on themselves as one living whole, one single animated mass 
of blood, flesh and bones, of which no member could be 
touched without all the members suffering This point of 
view IS expressed in the Semitic tongue in many familiar 
forms of speech In case of homicide Arabian tribesmen 
do not say, ‘ The blood of M or N has been spilt ’ (naming 
the man) they say, ‘ Our blood has been spilt’ In Hebrew 
the phrase by which one claims kinship is, ‘ I am your bone 
and your flesh ’ Both in Hebrew and in Arabic flesh is 
synonymous with ‘ clan ’ or kindred group ” The custom 
of the blood-feud appears to have arisen from the belief in a 
common life of the clan “ The blood-feud is an institution 
not peculiar to tribes reckoning descent through females , 
and It IS still in force By virtue of its requirements every 
member of a km, one of whom had suffered at the hands of 
a member of another kin, was bound to avenge the wrong 
upon the latter kin .Such is the solidarity between members 
of a kin that vengeance might be taken upon any member 

^ Dr A W Howitt, Native Tnhes ^ The Religion of the Semites, pp 
of South-East Austi aha, 145 273,274 

^ Ibidem, pp 148, 149 
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of the offending kin, though he might be personally quite 
innocent. In the growth of civilisation vengeance has 
gradually come to be concentrated upon the offender only”^ 
Thus the blood-feud appears to have originated from the 
idea of primary retiibutive justice between clan and clan 
When a membei of a clan had been killed, one of the 
offending clan must be killed m return Who he might be, 
and whether the original homicide was j'ustifiable or not, 
were questions not regarded by primitive man , motives 
were abstract ideas with which he had no concern , he only 
knew that a piece of the common life had been lopped off, and 
the instinct of self-preservation of the clan demanded that a 
piece of the life of the offending clan should be cut off m 
return And the tie which united the kin was eating and 
drinking together “ According to antique ideas those who 
eat and drink together are by this very act tied to one 
another by a bond of friendship and mutual obligation”' 
This was the bond which first united the membei s of the 
totem -clan both among themselves and with their totem 
And the relationship with the totem could only have arisen 
from the fact that they ate it The belief in a common life 
could not possibly arise in the totem-clan towards any animal 
or plant which they did not eat or otheiwise use These they 
would simply disregard Nor would savages, destitute at 
first of any moral ideas, and frequently on the brink of staiva- 
tion, abstain from eating any edible animal from sentimental 
considerations , and, as already seen, the fiist totems were 
geneially edible They could not either have in the first 
place eaten the totem ceremonially, as there would be no 
reason for such a custom But the ceremonial eating of the 
domestic animal, which was the tie subsequently uniting the 
members of the tribe, ^ cannot be satisfactoi ily explained 
except on the hypothesis that it w^as evolved from the 
customary eating of the totem -animal Piimitive savages 
would only feel affection towards the animals which they ale, 
just as the affection of animals is gained by feeding them 
The objection might be made that savages could not feel 

■ Pmiutni' Pcitinnlv, \ol i pp See ii'imjjnpli So helov md ll" 

272, 273 nrticle on Kt'iti 

- J he Rti ne) of Iht St t 2(15 
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affection and kinship foi an animal which they killed and 
ate, but no doubt exists that the}^ do 

“In Biitish Columbia, when the fishing season com- 
menced and the fish began coming up the iivers, the 
Indians used to meet them and speak to them They 
paid couit to them and would address them thus ‘You 
fish, you fish, you are all chiefs, you are, you aie all 
chiefs’ Among the Noithas when a beai is killed, it is 
dressed in a bonnet, coveied with fine down, and solemnly 
invited to the chiefs presence ” ^ And there are many 
other instances.^ Savages had no clear realisation of 
death, and they did not think that the life of the animal 
was extinguished but that it passed to them with the 
flesh Moreover they only ate part of the life. In many 
cases also the totem -animal only appeared at a certain 
season of the year, in consequence of the habit of hiberna- 
tion or migration in seaich of food, while trees only boie 
fruit in their season The savage, regarding all animals 
and plants as possessed of self-conscious life and volition, 
would think that they came of their own accord to give him 
subsistence or life. Afterwards, when they had obtained 
the idea of a soul or spirit, and of the survival of the soul 
after death, and when, on the introduction of personal names, 
the peisonahty of individuals could be realised and re- 
membered after death, they frequently thought that the spirits 
of ancestois went back to the totem-animal, whence they 
derived then life The idea of descent from the totem 
would thus naturally aiise As the means of subsistence 
increased, and especially in those communities which had 
domesticated animals 01 cultivated plants, the conception of 
the totem as the chief source of life would gradually die 
away and be replaced by the belief in descent from it , and 
when they also thought that the spirits of ancestors weie 
in the totem, they would naturally abstain from eating it 
Perhaps also the Australians consider that the members 
of the totem -clan should abstain from eating the totem 
for feai of injuring the common life, as more advanced 
communities abstained fiom eating the flesh of domestic 


^ The Oi igin of Civihsahon, p ?4o 
2 See The Golden Bough, 11 p 396 et seq 
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animals This may be the ground for the rule that they 
should only eat sparingly of the totem. To the later period 
may be ascribed the adoption of carnivorous animals as 
totems , when these animals came to be feared and also 
venerated for their qualities of strength, ferocity and courage, 
warriors would naturally wish to claim kinship with and 
descent from them 

When the members of the totem-clan who lived together 
recognised that they owed something to each other, and that 
the gratification of the instincts and passions of the individual 
must to a certain degree be lestiained if they endangeied 
the lives and security of other members of the clan, they 
had taken the first step on the long path of moral and social 
progress The tie by which they supposed themselves to 
be united was quite different from those which have con- 
stituted a bond of union between the communities who 
have subsequently lived together in the tribe, the city-state 
and the country These have been a common religion, 
common language, race, or loyalty to a common sovereign , 
but the real bond has throughout been the common good or 
the public interest And the desire for this end on the part 
of the majority of the members of the community, or the 
majority of those who were able to express their opinions, 
though its action was until recently not overt nor direct, and 
was not recognised, has led to the giadual evolution of the 
whole fabric of law and moral feeling, in order to govern 
and control the behaviour and conduct of the individual m 
his relations with his family, neighbours and fellow-citi/ens 
for the public advantage The members of the totem-clan 
would have been quite unable to understand either the 
motives by which they weie themselves actuated or the ab- 
stract ideas which have united moie advanced communities, 
but they devised an even stronger bond than these, m sup- 
posing that they were paits or fractions of one common body 
or life This was the more necessary as their natuial im- 
pulses were uncontrolled by moral feeling They conceived 
the bond of union in the concrete form of eating together 
As language improved and passing events were lecordcd m 
speech and in the mind, the faculty of memory was perhap^’ 
concurrently developed Then man began to lealise the 
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insecuiity of his life, the dangeis and misfortunes to which 
he was subject, the pciiodical failure or irregularity of the 
supply of food, and the imminent iisks of death Memory 
of the past made him appiehensive for the future, and holding 
that every event was the lesult of an act of volition, he began 
to assume an attitude eithei of veneiation, giatitude, 01 feai 
towards the stiongest of the beings by whom he thought 'his 
destinies weie conti oiled — the sun, moon, sky, wind and lain, 
the ocean and great riveis, high mountains and tiees, and 
the most impoitant animals of his enviionment, whether they 
destroyed 01 assisted to pieserve his life The ideas of 
piopitiation, atonement and purification were then imparted 
to the sacrifice, and it became an offciing to a god ^ But the 
primaiy idea of eating or dunking together as a bond of 
union was preseived, and can be recognised in religious and 
social custom to an advanced peiiod of civilisation 

Again, Di Westeimaick shows that the practice of 67 The 
exogamy or the avoidance of intermarriage did not at fiist 
arise between peisons recognised as blood relations, but 
between those who lived together “ Facts show that the 
extent to which relatives are not allowed to intermariy is 
nearly connected with their close living together Geneially 
speaking the prohibited degrees aie extended much furthei 
among savage and barbaious peoples than in civilised 
societies As a rule the former, if they have not lemaincd 
in the most primitive social condition of man, live not in 
separate families but in laige households or communities, all 
the members of which dwell m very close contact with each 
othei ” ^ And later, after adducing the evil results of self- 
fertilisation in plants and close interbi ceding in animals. Dr 
Westermaick continues “Taking all these facts into con- 
sideration, I cannot but believe that consanguineous mairiages, 
in some way or othei, aie more or less detiimental to the 
species And here I think we may find a quite sufficient 
explanation of the hoiroi of incest, not because man at an 
early stage recognised the injurious influence of close inter- 
marriage, but because the law of natural selection must 

^ This view of sacrifice was first Reh^on of the Semites 
enunciated by Professor Robertson ^ Histoiy of Human Mai ; lage, p 
Smith in the article on Sacrifice in 324 
the Encydopadia Britanmca, and The 
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inevitably have operated Among the ancestors of man, as 
among othei animals, there was no doubt a time when blood 
relationship was no bar to sexual intercourse But variations 
here, as elsewhere, would naturally present themselves, and 
those of our ancestors who avoided in-and-in breeding would 
survive, while the others would gradually decay and ultimately 
perish Thus an instinct would be developed, which would 
be powerful enough as a rule to prevent injurious unions 
Of couise it would display itself simply as an aversion on 
the part of individuals to union with others with whom 
they lived , but these as a matter of fact would be blood 
relations, so that the result would be the survival of the 
fittest " 

The instinct of exogamy first developed in the totem- 
clan when it was migratory and lived by hunting, at least 
among the Australians and probably the American Indians 

The first condition of the clan was one of sexual 
promiscuity, and in Totemisin mid Exogamy Sir J G 
Frazer has adduced many instances of periodical piomiscuous 
debauchery which probably lecall this state of things^ The 
evil results which would accrue from m-breeding in the con- 
dition of promiscuity may have been modified by such 
incidents as the expulsion of the young males through the 
spasmodic jealousy of the older ones, the voluntary segrega- 
tion of the old males, fights and quarrels leading to the 
rearrangement of gioups, and the frequent paitial destruction 
of a group, when the survivors might attach themselves to a 
new group Primitive peoples attached the utmost import- 
ance to the rule of exogamy, and the punishments for the 
bleach of it were generally more severe than those foi the 
violation of the laws of affinity in civilised countries The 
Australians say that the good spirit or the wise men pi escribed 
to them the lule that the members of each totem-clan should 
not marry with each other" Similarly the Gonds say that 
their divine heio, Lingo, introduced the rule of exogamy and 
the division into clans before he went to the gods 

At first, however, the exogamous clan was not con- 
stituted by descent through males, but through females 

* Man) jnslanccs arc aho qiven b) - NaU-'c Tiths of South hnt Au^ 
Mr Hartland in r//' < Paltmth trot I a p 4 S 1 
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The hypothesis that female everywheie preceded male 
descent is stiongly suppoited by natuial piobability In 
the first instance, the paientage of childien was no moie 
obseived and lemembeied than that of animals When first 
obseivcd, it was necessaiily thiough the mothei, the identity 
of the fathei being wholly unceitain. The mother would 
also be the fiist paient to lemembei hei childien, hei 
affection foi them being based on one of the stiongcst 
natuial instincts, wheicas the father neither knew noi caied 
for his children until long afterwards Sir J G Fra/ei 
has fuithei shown that even now some of the Australian 
aborigines are ignoiant of the physical fact of paternity and 
Its relation to sexual intei course That such ignorance 
could have survived so long is the strongest evidence in 
favour of the universal priority of female to male descent 
It IS doubtful, however, whether even the mother could 
remember her children after they had become adult, prior 
to the introduction of personal names Mi M'Lennan 
states “ The tie between mothei and child, which exists as 
a mattei of necessity during infancy, is not infiequently 
found to be lost sight of among savages on the age of 
independence being reached”^ Personal names were 
probably long subsequent to clan -names, and when they 
were first introduced the name usually had some reference 
to the clan The Red Indians and other races have 
totem-names which aie frequently some variant of the 
name of the totem" When personal names came to be 
generally introduced, the genesis of the individual family 
might soon follow, but the family could scaicely have come 
into existence m the absence of personal names As a rule, 
in the exogamous clan with female descent no regard was 
paid to the chastity of women, and they could select their 
partneis as they pleased Mr Hartland has shown in 
Prnmtiva Patejmty that in a large number of primitive 
communities the chastity of women was neither enforced noi 
desired by the men, this state of things being probably a 

^ Pnvnhvc Llamage, p 135, foot- Churinga names, the Chunngas appai- 
’^ote ently representing the spirits of an 

^ 'rotevnsma 7 td Exoqatny, 11 p 473, cestors which have leturned to the 
PP 34 ) 76, loi, 225, 272, 30S, totem (Spencer and Gillan, ibidem, 
360 The Australians have secret Appendix A ) 
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relic of the period of female descent Thus exogamy fiist 
arose through the women of the clan resorting to men out- 
side it When we consider the extreme iigour of life and 
the frequent danger of starvation to which the small clans 
in the hunting stage must have been exposed, it does not 
seem impossible that the evil effects of mainage within 
the clan may have been noticed At that time probably 
only a minority even of healthy children survived, and 
the slight congenital weakness produced by in - breeding 
might apparently be fatal to a child’s chance of life 
Possibly some dim perception may have been obtained of 
the different fates of the children of women who restricted 
their sexual lelations to men within the clan and those who 
resorted to strangers, even though the nature of paternity 
may not have been understood The strength of the feeling 
and custom of exogamy seems to demand some such 
recognition for its satisfactory explanation, though, on the 
other hand, the lateness of the recognition of the father’s 
share in the production of children militates against this 
view. The suggestion may be made also that the belief 
that the new life of a child must be produced by a spirit 
enteiing the woman, or othei extraneous source, does not 
necessarily involve an ignorance of the physical fact of 
paternity , the view that the spirits of ancestors aie 
reborn in children is still firmly held by tribes who have 
long been wholly familiar with the results of the commerce 
of the sexes The practice of exogamy was no doubt, as 
shown by Dr. Westermarck, favoured and supported by the 
influence of novelty in sexual attraction, 'since according 
to common observation and experience sexual love oi 
desiie IS moie easily excited between stiangeis or slight 
acquaintances than between those who have long lived 
together in the same household or in familiar intercourse 
In the latter case the attraction is dulled by custom and 
familiarity 

The exogamous clan, with female descent, was, however, 
an unstable social institution, m that it had no legulai pro- 
vision for mariiage noi for the incoiporation of manicd 
couples The men who associated with the women of the 
clan weie not ncccssanly, noi as a rule, .idmittcd to it, but 
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remained in then own clans llow' this association took 
place IS not alto^clhci clcai /\t a compaiativcly late pciiod 
in Aiabia, according to Ihofcssoi Robcitson Smith/ the 
woman w’oiild have a tent, and could cntcitain outside men 
for a shoitci 01 longci pciiod accoiding to hci inclination 
The piacticc of scivmg foi a wdfe also pcihaps dates fiom 
the pciiod of female descent The anangement w^ould have 
been that a man w'cnt and Incd wuth a W'oman’s family and 
ga\c his 'Services in ictuin for hei conjugal society 
Whcthci the icsiclencc wnth the wufe’s family w^as permanent 
01 not is perhaps unccitain When Jacob seived foi Leah 
and Rachel, society seems to have been in the early 
patriaichal stage, as Laban w^as then fathei and he was 
Laban’s sistci’s son. But it seems doubtful wdiethei his 
light was then iccogniscd to take his w'ives away wuth him, 
for even aftci he had served fouiteen years Laban puisued 
him, and would have taken them back if he had not been 
w’-ained against doing so in a vision. The episode of 
Rachel’s theft of the images also seems to indicate that she 
intended to take hei owm household gods with her and not 
to adopt those of hei husband’s house And Laban’s chief 
anxiety w'as for the recovery of the images A lelic of 
the husband’s lesidence with his wife’s family during the 
period of female descent may peihaps be found m the 
Banjaia caste, who oblige a man to go and live with his wife’s 
fathei for a month without seeing her face Under the 
patriaichal system this lule of the Banjaias is meaningless, 
though the geneial piactice of serving for a wife survives as 
a method of purchase 

Among the Australian aborigines appaiently the clans, 
or sections of them, wander about in search of food and 
game, and meet each other foi more or less promiscuous 
intercourse This may perhaps be supposed to have been the 
general primitive condition of society after the introduction 
of exogamy combined with female descent And its 
memory is possibly pieserved in the tradition of the Golden 
Age, golden only in the sense that man was not troubled 
either by memory or anticipation, and lived only for the 
day The entire insecurity of life and its frequent end by 

1 Kinship and Matiiage in Eaily Aiabia, pp 198, 200 
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starvation oi a violent death did not therefore tiouble him 
any more than is the case with animals He took no 
thought for the morrow, nor did the ills of yesterday 
oppress his mind As when one of a herd of deer is shot 
by a hunter and the others stand by it pityingly as it lies 
dying on the ground, uncertain of its mishap, though they 
would help It if they could , yet when they perceive the 
hunter they make quickly off and in a few minutes are 
again grazing happily a mile or two away little or no 
more than this can primitive man be supposed to have been 
affected by the deaths of his fellows But possibly, since 
he was carnivorous, the sick and old may have been killed 
for food, as is still the practice among some tribes of 
savages In the natural course, however, more or less 
permanent unions, though perhaps not regular marriages, 
must have developed m the female exogamous clan, which 
would thus usually have men of other clans living with it 
And since identification of individuals would be extremely 
difficult before the introduction of personal names, there 
would be danger that when two clans met, men and women 
belonging to the same totem-clan would have sexual inter- 
couise This offence, owing to the strength of the feeling 
for exogamy, was frequently held to entail terrible evils for 
the community, and was consequently sometimes punished 
with death as treason Moreover, if we suppose a numbei 
of small clans, A, B, C, D and E, to meet each other again 
and again, and the men and women to unite promiscuously, 
it is clear that the result would be a mixture of relationships 
of a very incestuous character The incest of brothers and 
sisters by the same father would be possible and of almost 
all other relations, though that of brothers and sisteis by the 
same mother would not be caused This may have been 
the reason for the introduction of the class system among 
the Australians and Red Indians, by which all the clans 
of a certain area weie divided into two classes, and the 
men of any clan of one class could only marry or have inter- 
course with the women of a clan of the other class By 
such a division the evil results of the mixture of totems 
m exogamous clans with female descent would be avoided 
The class system was sometimes further strengthened by 
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the lulc, in Austiciha, that diffeicnt classes should, when 
they met, encamp on opposite sides of a cieck or othei 
natuial division ^ , whilst among the Red Indians, the classes 
camp on opposite sides of the road, or live on diffeient sides 
of the same house or stieet" In Austialia, and very occa- 
sionally elsewheic, the class system has been developed into 
four and eight sub-classes A man of one sub-class can only 
mairy a woman of one othei, and then childien belong to one 
of those diffeient fiom eithei the fathei’s or mother’s. This 
highly elaboi ate and artificial system was no doubt, as stated 
by Sn J G Fiazcr, devised foi the purpose of pi eventing 
the intermairiage of patents and childien belonging to 
different clans wheie theie aie foui sub-classes, and of first 
cousins wheie there are eight sub-classes ® The class system, 
however, would not appear to have been the earliest foim of 
exogamy among the Australian tribes Its veiy complicated 
character, and the fact that the two principal classes some- 
times do not e\ en have names, seem to preclude the idea of 
its having been the first foim of exogamy, which is a strong 
natural feeling, so much so that it may almost be described 
as an instinct, though of course not a primitive animal instinct 
And just as the totem clan, which establishes a sentiment of 
kinship between people who aie not related by blood, was 
prior to the individual family, so exogamy, which forbids 
the mariiage of people who aie not related by blood, must 
apparently have been prior to the feeling simply against con- 
nections of persons related by blood or what we call incest 
If the two-class system was introduced m Australia to pro- 
hibit the marriage of brothers and sisters at a time when they 
could not recognise each other in adult life, then on the intro- 
duction of personal names which would enable brothers and 
sisters to lecognise and remember each other, the two-class 
system should have been succeeded by a modern table of 
prohibited degrees, and not by clan exogamy at all It is sug- 
gested that the two-class system was a common and natural 
form of evolution of a society divided into exogamous totem 
clans with female descent, when a man was not taken into 

^ Native Tribes of Ceniial Aus- ^ Totemism and Exogamy, 111 pp 

tralia, p 70 , Natives of Aiistialia, 93, 120, 122, 124, 226, 11 p 6 

Mr N W Thomas, p 75 ® Totemism and Exogamy, vol iv 
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the clan of the woman with whom he lived The further sub- 
division into four and eight sub-classes is almost peculiar to 
the Australian tribes , its development may perhaps be attii- 
buted to the fact that these tribes have retained the system of 
female descent and the migratory hunting method of life for 
an abnormally long period, and have evolved this special 
institution to prevent the unions of neai relatives which are 
likely to occur under such conditions The remains of a two- 
class system appear to be tiaceable among the Gonds of the 
Central Provinces In one part of Bastar all the Gond clans 
are divided into two classes without names, and a man cannot 
mairy a woman belonging to any clan of his own class, but 
must take one from a clan of the other class Elsewhere 
the Gonds are divided into two groups of six -god and 
seven-god worshippers among whom the same rule obtains 
Formerly the Gonds appear in some places to have had seven 
groups, worshipping diffeient numbers of gods fiom one to 
seven, and each of these groups was exogamous But after 
the complete substitution of male for female kinship in the 
clan, and the settlement of clans in different villages, the 
classes cease to fulfil any useful purpose They aie now 
disappearing, and it is very difficult to obtain any reliable 
information about their rules The system of counting 
kinship through the mother, or female descent, has long 
been extinct in the Central Provinces and over most of 
India Some survival of it, or at least the custom of 
polyandry, is found among the Nairs of southern India and 
in Thibet Elsewhere scarcely a trace lemains, and this 
was also the condition of things with the classical races of 
antiquity , so much so, indeed, that even great thinkers like 
Sir Henry Maine and M Fustel de Coulanges, with the 
examples only of India, Greece and Rome befoic them, did 
not recognise the system of female descent, and thought that 
the exogamous clan with male descent was an extension of 
the patriarchal family, this latter having been the original 
unit of society The wide distribution of exogamy and 
the probable priority of the system of female to that of 
male descent were first brought prominently to notice by 
Mr M'Lennan Still a distinct trace of the prioi form 
sunnves here in the special relationship sometimes found to 
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exist between a man and his sister’s children This is a 
survival of the period when a woman’s childien, under the 
rule of female descent, belonged to her own family and her 
husband or paitner m sexual lelations had no proprietary 
light 01 authority over them, the place and authoiity of a 
father belonging in such a condition of society to the mother’s 
bi other 01 bi others Among the Halbas a mairiage is 

commonly arranged when practicable between a bi other’s 
daughter and a sister’s son And a man always shows a 
special regaid and respect for his sister’s son, touching the 
latter’s feet as to a superior, while whenever he desires to 
make a gift as an offering of thanks and atonement, or as a 
meritorious action, the sister’s son is the recipient At his 
death he usually leaves a substantial legacy, such as one or 
two buffaloes, to his sistei’s son, the remainder of the property 
going to his own family Similarly among the Kamars the 
marriage of a man’s children with his sister’s children is 
considered the most suitable union. If a man’s sister is 
poor, he will arrange for the weddings of her children He 
will never beat his sister’s children however much they may 
deserve it, and he will not permit his sister’s son or daughtei 
to eat from the dish from which he eats The last rule, it 
is said, also applies to the maternal aunt The Kunbis, and 
other Maratha castes, have a saying ‘ At the sister’s house 
the brother’s daughter is a daughter-in-law ’ The Gonds 
call the wedding of a brother’s daughter to a sister’s son 
Dudh Imitdna, or ‘ bringing back the milk ’ The reason why 
a brother was formerly anxious to marry his daughter to 
his sister’s son was that the latter would be his heir under 
the matriarchal system , but now that inheritance is through 
males, and girls are at a premium for marriage, a brother is 
usually more anxious to get his sister’s daughtei for his son, 
and on the analogy of the opposite union it is sometimes 
supposed, as among the Gonds, that he also has a right to 
her Many other instances of the special relation between 
a brother and his sister’s children are given by Sir J G 
Frazer in Totemism and Exogamy In some localities also 
the Korkus build their villages in two long lines of houses on 
each side of the road, and it may be the case that this is a 
lelic of the period when two or moie clans with female 
VOL I L 
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descent lived in the same village, and those belonging to each 
class who could not marry or have sexual relations among 
themselves occupied one side of the road 

The transfer of the reckoning of kinship and descent from 
the mother’s to the father’s side may perhaps be associated 
with the full recognition of the physical fact of paternity 
Though they may not have been contemporaneous in all 
or even the majority of societies, it would seem that the 
former was m most cases the logical outcome of the latter, 
legard being had also to the man’s natural function as pro- 
tector of the family and provider of its sustenance. But 
this transition from female to male kinship was a social 
revolution of the first importance. Under the system of 
female descent there had been generally no transfer of clan- 
ship , both the woman and her partner or husband retained 
their own clans, and the children belonged to their mother’s 
clan In the totemic stage of society the totem-clan was 
the vital organism, and the individual scarcely realised his 
own separate existence, but regarded himself as a member 
of his totem-clan, being a piece or fraction of a common life 
which extended through all the members of the clan and 
all the totem animals of the species They may have 
thought also that each species of animals and plants had a 
different kind of life, and consequently also each clan whose 
life was derived from, and linked to, that of its totem-species 
For the name, and life, and qualities, and flesh and blood 
were not separate conceptions, but only one conception , and 
since the name and qualities were part of the life, the life of 
one species could not be the same as that of another, and every 
species which had a separate name must have been thought 
to have a different kind of life Nor would man have been 
legarded as a distinct species in the early totem-stage, and 
there would be no word for man , but each totem-clan would 
regard itself as having the same life as its totem-spccics 
With the introduction of the system of male kinship came 
also the piactice of transferring a woman from her own clan to 
that of her husband It may be suggested that this was the 
origin of the social institution of marriage Primitive society 
had no provision for such a proccduic, which was opposed to 
its one fundamental idea of its own constitution, and in- 
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volved a change of the life and personality of the woman 
transfciied 

The view seems to have been long held that this tiansfer 
could only be effected by violence 01 capture, the manner m 
which piesumably it was fiist practised Maiiiage by cap- 
tuie is vciy widely pievalent among savage races, as shown 
by Ml. M'Lennan m Piumtive Mar)tagc, and by Dr 
Westeimaick in The Htsioiy of Hitman Mairiage Where 
the custom has given place to more peaceable methods of 
piocuring a wife, survivals commonly occur In Bastai 
the legular capture of the girl is still sometimes earned 
out, though the business is usually arianged by the couple 
befoiehand, and the same is the case among the Kolams 
of Wardha A legular part of the marriage procedure 
among the Gonds and other tubes is that the bride 
should weep formally foi some hours, or a day befoie the 
wedding, and she is sometimes taught to cry in the proper 
note At the wedding the bride hides somewhere and has 
to be found or carried off by the bridegioom or his brother 
This ritualistic display of grief and coyness appears to be of 
consideiable interest It cannot be explained by the girl’s 
reluctance to marriage as involving the loss of hei virginity, 
inasmuch as she is still fiequently not a ’virgin at hei 
wedding, and to judge from the analogy of other tribes, 
could seldom or never have been one a few generations 
back Nor is affection for her family or grief at the 
approaching separation from them a satisfactory motive 
This would not account for the hiding at all, and not 
properly for the weeping, since she will after all only live 
a few miles away and will often leturn home , and sometimes 
she does not only weep at her own house but at all the 
houses of the village The suggestion may be made that 
the procedure really indicates the girl’s reluctance to be 
severed from her own clan and transfeired to another, and 
that the sentiment is a survival of the resistance to mairiage 
by capture which was at first imposed on the women by the 
men from loyalty to the clan totem and its common life, 
and had nothing to do with the conjugal relationship of 
marriage But out of this feeling the sexual modesty of 
women, which had been non-existent in the matiiarchal 
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condition of society, was perhaps gradually developed The 
Chamais of Bilaspur have sham fights on the approach 
of the wedding party, and in most Hindu castes the bride- 
groom on his arrival performs some militant action, such 
as striking the marriage-shed or bieaking one of its festoons 
After the marriage the bride is nearly always sent home 
with the bridegioom’s party for a few days, even though she 
may be a child and the consummation of the mairiage im- 
possible This may be in memory of her having formerly 
been carried off, and some analogous significance may attach 
to our honeymoon When the custom of capture had died 
down It was succeeded by the milder foim of elopement, or 
the biide was sold or exchanged against a girl from the bride- 
groom’s family or clan, but there is usually a relic of a formal 
transfer, such as the Hindu Kanyadan or gift of the virgin, the 
Roman Traditto in manu 7 n or her tiansfer from her father’s 
to her husband’s power, and the giving away of the bride 
These customs seem to mark the transfer of the woman 
from her father’s to her husband’s clan, which was in the 
first instance effected forcibly and afterwards by the free gift 
of hei father or guardian, and the change of surname would 
be a relic of the change of clan Among the Hindus a 
girl is never called by her proper name in her husbands 
house, but always by some other name or nickname This 
custom seems to be a relic of the period when the name 
denoted the clan, though it no longer has any reference 
eithei to the girl’s clan or family Another rite portraying 
the transfer in India is the maiking of the bride’s forehead 
with vermilion, which is no doubt a substitute for blood 
The ceremony would be a relic of participation in the clan 
sacrifice when the bride would in the first place drink the 
blood of the totem animal 01 tribal god with the bride- 
groom in sign of her admission to his clan and afterwards 
be marked with the blood as a substitute This smear of 
veimilion a married woman always continues to wear as a 
sign of her state, unless she wears pink powder or a spangle 
as a substitute^ Where this pink powder {knnhu) of 
spangles are used they must always be given by the bridc- 

1 See nrliclc I 'iklicr'i for further di'^cu'-sion of the tmrl inq; with \criiHh'»' 
niul its siihsiitutcs 
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gloom to the biidc as pait of the Sc/tng 01 tiousseau At 
a Ihiaina wedding the biide’s fathci makes an image in clay 
of the bnd 01 animal of the gloom’s sept and places it beside 
the maiiiagc-post The biidcgioom w^orships the image, 
lighting a saciificial fire befoie it, 01 offers to it the vermilion 
which he aftci wards smcais upon the foichcad of the bride 
The Khadrds at then mairiagcs w'oiship then totem animal 
or tiee, and offci to it flow^cis, sandahvood, \eimilion, un- 
cooked nee, and the new clothes and ornaments intended 
foi the biidc, which she may not w'car until this cere- 
mony has been pcifoimcd. Again, the sacrament of the 
Mchci 01 mainagc cakes is sometimes connected wnth the 
clan totem in India. These cakes aic cooked and eaten 
saciamcntally by all the mcmbcis of the family and their 
iclatncs, the bride and biidcgroom commencing fiist 
Among the Kols the 1 datives to wdiom these cakes arc 
distiibutcd cannot intcimairy, and this indicates that the 
eating of them was formerly a saci ament of the exogamous 
clan The association of the totem with the mariiagc cakes is 
sometimes clcaily showm Thus in the Daha.it caste membcis 
of the clans named after ccitain trees, go to the tice at the 
time of then weddings and invite it to be present at the cere- 
mony They offci the mainagc cakes to the tree Those 
of the Nagotia 01 cobia clan deposit the cakes at a snake’s 
hole Membcis of the Singh (lion) and Bagh (tiger) clans 
draw' images of these animals on the w'all at the time of then 
w'cddings and offer the cakes to them The Basors of the 
Kulatia 01 someisault clan do somersaults at the time of eating 
the cakes , those of the Kaiai Nor clan, wdio veneiatc a well, 
eat the cakes at a w'dl and not at home Basors of the 
Lurhia clan, who venerate a giindmg-stone, w'oiship this 
implement at the time of eating the maiiiage cakes 
M Fustcl de Coulanges states that the Roman Confai- 
leatio, or eating of a cake together by the biide and 
bridegroom in the picscnce of the family gods of the 
latter, constituted their holy union or marriage By this 
act the wife was transferred to the gods and religion of 
her husband^ Heie the gods refen ed to are clearly held 
to be the family gods, and in the historical period it 
^ La CtU AntiquCy Paris, Libraine Ilacliette, 21st ed p 4 
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seems doubtful whether the Roman gens was still exo- 
gamous But if the patriarchal family developed within 
the exogamous clan tracing descent through males, and 
finally supplanted the clan as the most important social unit, 
then It would follow that the family gods were only a substi- 
tute for the clan gods, and the bride came to be transferred 
to her husband’s family instead of to his clan The mar- 
riage ceremony in Greece consisted of a common meal 
of a precisely similar character,^ and the English wedding- 
cake seems to be a survival of such a rite At their wed- 
dings the Bhils make cakes of the large millet juari, calling 
it Juaii Mata or Mother Juan These cakes are eaten at 
the houses of the bride and bridegroom by the membeis of 
their respective clans, and the remains are buried inside the 
house as sacred food Dr Howitt states of the Kurnai 
tribe . “ By and by, when the bruises and peihaps wounds 
received in these fights (between the young men and women) 
had healed, a young man and a young woman might meet^, 
and he, looking at her, would say, for instance, ‘ Djiitgun ' " 
What does the Djiitgun eat ? ’ The reply would be ‘ She 
eats kangaroo, opossum,’ or some other game This con- 
stituted a formal offer and acceptance, and would be 
followed by the elopement of the couple as described m 
the chapter on Marriage”^ Theie is no statement that 
the question about eating refers to the totem, but this 
must apparently have been the oiiginal bearing of the 
question, which otherwise would be meaningless Since this 
proposal of marriage followed on a fight between the boys 
and girls arising from the fact that one party had injured 
the other party’s sex-totem, the fight may perhaps really 
have been a preliminary to the proposal and have repre- 
sented a symbolic substitute for or survival of maniagc by 
captuie Among the Santals, Colonel Dalton says, “the 
social meal that the boy and girl eat togethci is the most 
impoitant part of the ceremony, as by the act the girl 
ceases to belong to her father’s tribe and becomes a member 
of the husband’s family” Since the terms tribe and family 

• La Cite Aiitigue, p 45 their sev-totem, llic cmii wren 
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aie obviously used loosely m the above statement, we may 
pel haps substitute clan in both cases Many othei instances 
of the iite of eating togethei at a wedding aie given by 
Di Westeimaickd If, theiefoie, it be supposed that the 
wedding ceiemony consisted oiigmally of the formal tiansfer 
of the biide to the biidegroom’s clan, and further that the 
oiigmal tie which united the totem-clan was the common 
eating of the totem animal, then the piactice of the bride 
and bridegroom eating togethei as a symbol of mairiage 
can be fully undei stood. When the totem animal had 
ceased to be the principal means of subsistence, biead, 
which to a people in the agiicultuial stage had become the 
staff 01 chief support of life, was substituted for it, as aigued 
by Professor Robertson Smith in The Religion of the Semites 
If the institution of maiiiage was thus originally based on 
the forcible tiansfer of a woman fiom her own to her 
husband’s clan, certain Indian customs become easily 
explicable in the light of this view We can understand 
why a Brahman oi Rajput thought it essential to marry his 
daughtei into a clan or family of highei status than his 
own , because the disgrace of having his daughter taken 
fiom him by what had been originally an act of force, was 
atoned foi by the supeiior rank of the captoi or abductor 
And similaily the terms father-in-law and brother-in-law 
would be regarded as opprobrious because they originally 
implied not merely that the speaker had married the sister 
or daughter of the person addressed, but had married her 
forcibly, thereby placing him m a position of infeiiority 
A Rajput formerly felt it derogatory that any man should 
address him either as father- or brother-in-law And the 
analogous custom of a man refusing to take food in the 
house of his son-in-law’s family and sometimes even lefusing 
to drink water in their village would be explicable on 
precisely the same grounds This view of marriage would 
also account for the wide prevalence of female infanticide 
Because in the primitive condition of exogamy with male 
descent, girls could not be married in their own clan, as 
this would transgress the binding law of exogamy, and they 
could not be transfeiied from their own totem-clan and 

^ Htsioi y of Human Mar} tage, 418-420 
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mairied in another except by force and rape Hence it 
was thought better to kill girl children than to suffer the 
ignominy of their being forcibly carried off Both kinds 
of female infanticide as distinguished by Sir H Risley^ 
would thus originally be due to the same belief The 
Khond killed his daughter because she could not be mariied 
otherwise than by forcible abduction , not necessarily be- 
cause he was unable to protect her, but because he could 
not conceive of her being transferred from one totem-clan 
to another by any other means , and he was bound to 
resist the transfer because by acquiescing m it, he would 
have been guilty of disloyalty to his own totem, whose 
common life was injured by the loss of the girl The 
Rajput killed his daughter because it was a disgrace to him 
to get her married at all outside his clan, and she could not 
be married within it Afterwards the disgrace was removed 
by marrying her into a higher clan than his own and by 
lavish expenditure on the wedding , and the practice of 
female infanticide was continued to avoid the ruinous 
outlay which this primitive view of marriage had oiigmally 
entailed The Hindu custom of the Swayamvaia oi armed 
contest for the hand of a Rajput princess, and the curious 
recognition by the Hindu law-books of simple lape as 
a legitimate form of marriage would be explained on the 
same ground. 

It has been seen that the exogamous clan with female 
descent contained no married couples, and theiefore it was 
necessary either that outside men should live with it, or that 
the clans should continually meet each other, or that two or 
moie should live in the same village With the change to 
male descent and the transfer of women to then husbands 
clans, this unstable chai acteristic was removed Henceforth 
the clan was self-contained, having its married couples, bolli 
mcmbeis of it, whose children would also be born in and 
belong to it Since the clan was originally a body of 
persons who wandered about and hunted together, its 
character would be maintained by living together, and 
there is reason to suppose that the Indian exogamous 
clan wnth male descent took its special charactei because its 
1 7 nc Ptoplc of Irilta (llnckcr v't Co ), pp 171, 173 
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mcmbcis usually luecl iti one oi moic Milages. This fact 
would account for the huge numbci and multiplication of 
clans in India as compaicd with othci places As aheady 
seen one of the names of a clan is Ihcia^ which also 
means a \illagc, and a laigc number of the clan names aic 
dciivcd from, or the same, as those of villages Among the 
Khonds all the membcis of one clan live in the same 
locality about some ccntial \illagc. Thus the Tupa clan 
aie collected about the village of Tcplagarh in Patna State, 
the Loa clan lound Smdhckala, the Boiga clan lound 
Bangomunda and so on The Nunias of i\lli7ripur, Mr. 
Crookc icmarks,^ have a system of local subdiMsions called 
dih, each subdivision being named after the village which is 
supposed to be its home The word dili itself means a site 
or \illagc Those who ha\c the same dth do not mtcrmariy. 
In the Milages first settled by the Oiaons, Fathei Dehon 
states," the population is divided into thiec khunis oi 
blanches, the foundcis of the three branches being held to 
ha\c been sons of the first settler. Membcis of each branch 
belong to the same clan or got Each khnni or branch has 
a shaic of the village lands The Modus oi cobblers have 
forty exogamous- sections or golias, mostly named aftei 
Rajput dans, and they also have an equal number of kJitras 
or groups named aftci villages The limits of the two 
groups seem to be identical , and membcis of each gioup 
hav^e an ancestral village from \vhich they are supposed to 
have come Maniage is now legulated by the Rajput sept- 
names, but the probability is that the JJicias were the 
original divisions, and the Rajput gotias have been moie 
recently adopted in support of the claims already noticed 
The Parjas have totemistic exogamous dans and maniage 
is prohibited in theory between membeis of the same dan 
But as the number of dans is lather small, the lule is not 
adhered to, and members of the same dan are permitted to 
marry so long as they do not come fiom the same village 
The Minas of Rajputana aie divided into twelve exogamous 
pals or dans , the original meaning of the word pal was a 

• Tribes and Castes of the N -W P Oiaons, Meinoiis, A.% Socy of Bengal, 
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defile or valley suitable for defence, wheie the membeis of 
the clan would live together as in a Scotch glen 

Thus among the cultivating castes apparently each 
exogamous clan consisted originally of the residents of one 
village, though they afterwards spread to a number of 
villages The servile labouimg castes may also have arranged 
their clans by villages as the primitive forest-tubes did How 
the menial castes formed exogamous clans is not altogether 
clear, as the numbers in one village would be only small 
But it may be supposed that as they gradually increased, 
clans came into existence either in one large village or a 
number of adjacent ones, and sometimes traced their descent 
from a single family or from an ancestor with a nickname 
As a rule, the artisan castes do not appear to have formed 
villages of their own in India, as they did in Russia, though 
this may occasionally have happened When among the 
cultivating castes the lands were divided, separate joint 
families would be constituted , the head only of each family 
would be its representative in the clan, as he would hold the 
share of the village land assigned to the family, which was 
their joint means of subsistence, and the famity would hve 
in one household Thus perhaps the Hindu joint family 
came into existence as a subdivision of the exogamous clan 
with male descent, on which its constitution was modelled 
In Chhattlsgarh families still live together in large enclosures 
with separate huts for the married couples A human 
ancestor gradually took the place of the totem as the giver 
of life to the clan The members thought themselves boun 
together by the tie of his blood which flowed through al 
their veins, and frequently, as in Athens, Rome and Scotland, 
every member of the clan bore his name In this capacity, 
as the source of the clan’s life, the original ancestor vas 
pel haps venerated, and on the development of the fainii) 
system within the clan, the ancestors of the family 
held in a similar regard, and the feeling extended to the 
living ancestor or father, who is treated with the greatest 
deference in the early patriarchal family Even now Hindu 
boys, though they ma}?- be better educated and more intch 
ligent than their father, will not as a rule addiess him 
meals unless he speaks to them first, on account of tlicir 
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tiaditional lespcct foi him The legaid foi the father may- 
be stiengthened by his position as the stay and suppoit of 
the family, but could scarcely have arisen solely from this 
cause 

Di Westermarclvs view that the oiigm of exogamy lay in 
the feeling against the mairiage of peisons who lived together, 
leceives suppoit fiom the fact that a feeling of kinship still 
subsists between Hindus living in the same village, even 
though they may belong to different castes and clans It 
is commonly found that all the households of a village 
believe themselves in a mannei related A man will addiess 
all the men of the geneiation above his own as uncle, though 
they may be of different castes, and the children of the 
geneiation below his own as niece and nephew When a 
girl is mail led, all the old men of the village call her husband 
‘ son-in-law ’ This extends even to the impure castes who 
cannot be touched Yet owing to the fact that they live 
together they are considered by fiction to be related The 
Gowari caste do not employ Brahmans for their weddings, 
but the ceremony is performed by the bhdnja or sister’s son 
either of the girl’s father or the boy’s father If he is not 
available, any one whom either the girl’s father or the boy’s 
father addresses as hhdnja or nephew m the village, even 
though he may be no relation and may belong to another 
caste, may perform the ceiemony as a substitute Among 
the Oiaons and other tribes prenuptial intercourse between 
boys and girls of the same village is regularly allowed It 
IS not considered right, however, that these unions should 
end in marriage, for which partners should be sought from 
other villages^ In the Maratha countiy the villagers have 
a communal feast on the occasion of the Dasahia festival, 
the Kunbis or cultivators eating first and the members of 
the menial and labouring castes afterwards 

The Biahmans and Rajputs, however, and one or two 
other military castes, as the Marathas and Lodhis, do not 
have the small exogamous clans (which probably, as has 
been seen, represented the persons who lived together in a 
village), but large ones Thus the Rajputs were divided 
into thirty-six royal races, and theoretically all these should 
^ Mr S C Roy, The Oiaons, p 247 
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have been exogamous, many mg with each other Each 
great clan was afterwards, as a rule, split into a numbei of 
branches, and it is probable that these became exogamous , 
while in cases where a community of Rajputs have settled 
on the land and become ordmaiy cultivators, they have 
developed into an endogamous subcaste containing small 
clans of the oidinary type It seems likely that the Rajput 
clan originally consisted of those who followed the chief to 
battle and fought together, and hence considered themselves 
to be 1 elated This was, as a matter of fact, the case 
Colonel Tod states that the great Rathor clan, ivho said 
that they could muster a hundred thousand swords, spoke 
of themselves as the sons of one father. The members of 
the Scotch clans considered themselves related in the same 
manner, and they were probably of similar character to 
the Rajput clans ^ I do not know, however, that there is 
any definite evidence as to the exogamy of the Scotch 
clans, which would have disappeared with their conversion 
to Christianity The original Raj'put clan may perhaps 
have lived round the chiefs castle or headquarters and been 
supported by the produce of his private fief or demesne 
The regular Biahman gotras aie also few in number, 
possibly because they were limited by the paucity of 
eponymous saints of the first rank The woid gotra means 
a stall or cow-pen, and would thus originally signify those 
who lived together in one place like a herd of cattle But 
the gotras are now exceedingly large, the same ones being 
found in most or all of the Brahman subcastes, and it is 
believed that they do not regulate marriage as a rule 
Sometimes oidinary sui names have taken the place of clan 
names, and persons with the same suiname consider them- 
selves lelated and do not many But usually Brahmans 
prohibit mariiage between Sapindas or pci sons related to 
each other within seven degrees from a common ancestor 
The word Sapinda signifies those who partake together of 
the pindas oi funeral cakes offered to the dead The 
Sapindas aie also a man’s heirs in the absence of closer 
relations , the group of the Sapindas is thus an exact 
replica within the gotra of the primitive totem clan which 
^ See nrticlc on Rljput, pnn 9 
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was exogamous and constituted by the tie of living and 
eating togethei Similarly mariiage at Rome was piohibited 
to seven degiees of lelationship through males within the 
gens^ and this exogamous group of kinsmen appear to have 
been the body of agnatic kinsmen within the gens who are 
refeiied to by Sir H Maine as a man’s ultimate heiis^ At 
Athens, when a contest aiose upon a question of in- 
heiitance, the pioper legal evidence to establish kinship 
was the pi oof that the alleged ancestor and the alleged heir 
observed a common worship and shared m the same repast 
m honour of the dead^ The distant heirs were thus a 
gioup within the Athenian 761^09 corresponding to the 
Sapindas and bound by the same tie of eating together 
Professor Hearn states that theie is no certain evidence that 
the Roman gens and Gieek 761/09 were originally exogamous, 
but we find that of the Roman matrons whose names are 
known to us none mariied a husband with her own Gentile 
name , and further, that Plutarch, in writing of the Romans, 
says that in former days men did not marry women of their 
own blood or, as in the preceding sentence he calls them, 
kinswomen {a-vyryevCBa'i), just as m his own day they did 
not many their aunts or sisters , and he adds that it was 
long before they consented to wed with cousins ^ Professor 
Hearn’s opinion was that the Hindu go^ra, the Roman gens 
and the Greek 761/09 were originally the same institution, the 
exogamous clan with male descent, and all the evidence 
available, as well as the close correspondence in other 
respects of early Hindu institutions with those of the Greek 
and Latin cities would tend to support this view 

In the admirable account of the early constitution of 

'' panson c 

the city-states of Greece and Italy contained in the work of Hindu 
M Fustel de Coulanges, La Cite Antique^ a close resemblance that 
may be traced with the main strata of Hindu society given ofGreea 
earlier in this essay The Roman state was composed of 
a number of gentes or clans, each gens tracing its descent 

^ Professor W E Hearn’s Aryan tioned in Eai ly Law dtid Cnstotn, pp 
Household (London, Longmans, Green 238, 239, but not directly as heirs 
& Co ), p 160 ^ Aryan Household^ p 28, quoting 

^ At first the whole ^ens were the Becker’s Chancles, p 394 
heirs, Ancient Law, p 221 The Aiyan Household, p 160, quoting 

gioup of agnatic kinsmen are men- Plutarch, Quaestiones Roman ae, c 6 
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from a common ancestor, whose name it usually boie The 
termination of the Gentile name in tus signified descendant, 
as Claudius, Fabius, and so on Similarly the names of the 
Athenian fyevrj or clans ended in ides or ades, as Butades, 
Phytalides, which had the same signification ^ The Gentile 
or clan name was the nomen or principal name, just as the 
personal names of the members of the totem-clans were at 
first connected with the totems The members of the gens 
lived together on a section of the city land and cultivated it 
under the control of the head of the gens The original agc) 
Romanus is held to have been 1 1 5 square miles or about 
74,000 acres,^ and this was divided up among the clans. 
The heads of clans originally lived on their estates and went 
in to Rome for the periodical feasts and other duties The 
principal family or eldest branch of the gens in the descent 
from a common ancestor ranked above the others, and its 
head held the position of a petty king in the territory of the 
gens In Greece he was called &i>a^ 01 ^aarCk&v<; ® Originally 
the Roman Senate consisted solely of the heads of gentes, 
and the consuls, flamens and augurs were also chosen 
exclusively from them , they were known as patres , after 
the expulsion of the kings, fresh senators were added from 
the junior branches of the gentes, of which there were at this 
peiiod 160, and these were known as patres conscnpU 
The distinction between the eldest and junior branches of the 
gentes may have corresponded to the distinction between 
the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, though as practically nothing 
IS known of the constitution of the original Kshatriyas, this 
can only be hypothetical 

Within the gens, and living in the household or house- 
holds of its members, there existed a body of slaves, and also 
another class of persons called clients® The client was a 
servant and dependant , he might be assigned a plot of land 
by his patron, but at first could not transmit it noi hold it 
against his patron. It is probable that originally he had no 
right of property of his own, but he gradually acquired it 
First he obtained a right of occupancy in his land and of it^^ 

' La Cite Ai ttque, 21st e<l PTri*;, ’ La Cite Avltqtte, p 200 
IHclli-tlc ct Cic ^ la Ct/t’ Inttqtif, p 30) 

* Anan J/o’iseJ oin p 215 f Jhukvi, iiji 12S, 129 
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devolution to his son if he had one Finally he was given 
the powei of making a will. But he was still obliged to con- 
tiibutc to such expenses of the pation as lansom in war, 
fines imposed by the couits, 01 the dowiy of a daughter^ 
The client was consideied as a membei of the family and 
boic its name" But he was not a pioper membei of the 
family 01 gC 7 is^ because his pedigiee nevei ascended to a 
fah! 01 the head of a gais^ It was incumbent on the 
pation topiotect the client, and guard his inteiests both in 
peace and war The client paiticipated in the household 
and Gentile saciifices and woi shipped the gods of the gens ^ 
At hist the people of Rome consisted of thiee classes, the 
patiicians, the clients and the plebeians In couise of time, 
as the lights and privileges of the plebeians inci eased after 
the appointment of tiibunes, their position, fiom having 
originally been much infeiioi, became superior to that of the 
clients, and the latter prefeiied to throw off the tie uniting 
them to then patrons and become meiged in the plebeians 
In this manner the intermediate class of clients at length 
entiiely disappeaied ® These clients must not be confused 
with the subsequent class of the same name, who are 
found during the latei period of the lepublic and the empiie, 
and were the voluntaiy supporters or hangers-on of rich men 
It would appear that these early clients corresponded very 
closely to the household servants of the Indian cultivatois, 
from whom the village menial castes were developed The 
Roman client was sometimes a fieed slave, but this would 
not have made him a member of the family, even in a sub- 
ordinate position Appaiently the class of clients may have 
to a great extent originated in mixed descent, as the Indian 
household and village menials probably did This view 
would account satisfactorily for the client’s position as a 
member of the family but not a proper one From the fact 
that they were considered one of the three piincipal divisions 
of the people it is clear that the clients must at one time 
have been numerous and important 

Below the clients came the plebeians, whose position, as 


^ Ibidem, p 318 
^ loidcm, p 129 
® Ibidem, p 273 


^ Ibidem, p 129 
^ Ibidem, 2? 320 
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M Fustel de Coulanges himself points out, corresponded 
very closely to that of the Sudras The plebeians had no 
religion and no ancestors , they did not belong to a family 
or a gens^ They were a despised and abject class, who 
lived like beasts outside the proper boundary of the city 
The touch of the plebeian was impure.^ “ When tribunes 
were created a special law was necessary to protect their life 
and liberty, and it was piomulgated as follows ‘ It is 
forbidden to strike or kill a tribune, as if he was an ordinal y 
plebeian ’ It would appear then that a patrician had the 
right to strike or kill an ordinary plebeian, or at least that 
he was amenable to no legal punishment for doing so”^ 
Similarly in the ancient Greek cities the citizens were known 
as ayaOoL or good, and the plebeians as KaKot or bad 
This latter class is described by the poet Theognis as having 
had aforetime neither tribunals nor laws , they were not 
allowed even to enter the town, but lived outside like wild 
beasts They had no part in the religious feasts and could 
not intermarry with the proper citizens,^ 

This position coriesponds exactly with that of the 
Sudras and the existing impure castes, who have to live 
outside the village and cannot enter or even approach 
Hindu temples 

M de Coulanges considers that the plebeians weie to 
a large extent made up of conquered and subjected 
peoples An asylum was also established at Rome for 
broken men and outlaws from other cities, with a view 
to increasing the population and strength of the state 
Subsequently the class of clients became absorbed among 
the plebeians 

Thus the gradation of society in the city - states of 
Greece and Italy, the account given above being typical of 
them all, is seen to correspond fairly closely with that of 
the Hindus, as exemplified in the Hindu classics and the 
microcosm of Hindu society, the village community It is 
desirable, therefore, to inquire what was the tie which united 
the members of the gens, the cw la or phrairy, and the city, 
and which distinguished the patricians from the plebeians 


^ La Cite InUqvc, p 279 
- Ibulm, pp 2S1, 282 


Ibidem, p 2S1 
Ibidem, p 320 
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Dn this point M Fustel de Coulanges leaves us in no doubt 
it all The bond of union among all these bodies was a 
ommon sacrifice or sacrificial meal, at which all the membeis 
lad to be present “ The principal ceiemony of the religion 
Df the household was a meal, which was called a sacrifice 
To eat a meal prepared on an altar was, according to all 
ippearance, the first form of leligious worship”^ “The 
principal ceremony of the religion of the city was also a 
Dublic feast , it had to be partaken of communally by all 
he citizens in honour of the tutelary deities The custom 
)f holding these public feasts was universal in Greece , and 
t was believed that the safety of the city depended on 
heir accomplishment ” ^ M de Coulanges quotes from the 
Idyssey an account of one of these sacied feasts at which 
line long tables weie set out for the people of Pylos , five 
lundied citizens were seated and nine bulls were slaughtered 
oi each table When Orestes arrived at Athens after the 
nuidei of his mother, he found the people, assembled round 
heir king, about to hold the sacred feast Similar feasts 
^ere held and numerous victims were slaughtered in 
Xenophon’s time ^ At these meals the guests were crowned 
ith garlands and the vessels were of a special form and 
laterial, such as copper or earthenware, no doubt dating 
om the antique past^ As regards the importance and 
ecessity of being present at the Gentile sacrificial feast, the 
ime author states “ The Capitol was blockaded by the 
rauls , but Fabius left it and passed through the hostile 
nes, clad m religious garb, and carrying in his hand the 
icred objects , he was going to offer a sacrifice on the 
tar of his gens which was situated on the Quiiinal In 
e second Punic war another Fabius, he who was called the 
ickler of Rome, was holding Hannibal in check , it was 
suredly of the greatest importance to the Republic that 
should not leave his army , he left it, however, in the 
nds of the imprudent Minucius , it was because the 
niversary day of the sacrifice of his gens had come and it 
IS necessary that he should hasten to Rome to perform 
^ sacred rite” In Gieece the membeis of “Cao. gens were 

1 La Cite Antique, p 179 ^ Ibidem 

2 Ibidem ^ Ibidem, p 181 
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known by the fact that they performed communal sacrifices 
together from a remote period ^ As already seen, a com- 
munal sacrifice meant the eating together of the sacred food, 
whether the flesh of a victim or gram 

The Roman city sacrifice of the Suovetaurilia, as 
described by M de Coulanges, is of the greatest interest 
The magistrate whose duty it was to accomplish it, that is 
in the first place the king, after him the consul, and after 
him the censor, had first to take the auspices and asceitam 
that the gods were favourable Then he summoned the 
people through a herald by a consecrated form of words 
On the appointed day all the citizens assembled outside the 
walls , and while they stood silent the magistrate proceeded 
three times round the assembly, driving before him three 
victims — a pig, a ram and a bull The combination of 
these three victims constituted with the Greeks as well as 
the Romans an expiatory sacrifice Priests and attendants 
followed the procession when the third round had been 
accomplished, the magistrate pronounced a prayer and 
slaughtered the victims From this moment all sms were 
expiated, and neglect of religious duties effaced, and the 
city was at peace with its gods 

There were two essential features of this ceremony the 
first, that no stranger should be present at it, and the 
second, that no citizen should be absent from it In the 
latter case the whole city might not have been freed from 
impurity The Suovetaurilia was therefore preceded by a 
census, which was conducted with the greatest care both 
at Rome and Athens The citizen who was not enrolled 
and was not present at the saciifice could no longer be a 
member of the city. He could be beaten and sold as a 
slave, this rule being relaxed only in the last two centuries 
of the Republic Only male citizens were present at the 
sacrifice, but they gave a list of their families and belongings 
to the censor, and these were considered to be purified 
through the head of the family^ 

This sacrifice was called a hisUaiio or purification, and 
in the historical period was considered to be expiatory 
But it does not seem probable that this was its original 
> El Ctti Antique, p 113 - Ibidcu , pp 1S6 iSS 
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significance For there would not in that case have been 
the paramount necessity for every citizen to be present All 
females and children undei power weie purified through the 
list given to the censoi, and there seems no reason why 
absent citizens could not have been purified m the same 
manner But participation in this sacrifice was itself the 
veiy test and essence of citizenship And it has been seen 
that a public meal was the principal religious rite of the 
city. The conclusion therefore seems leasonable that the 
Suovetaurilia was originally also a sacrificial meal of which 
each citizen partook, and that the eating of the deified 
domestic animals in common was the essence of the rite 
and the act which conferred the privilege of citizenship 
The driving of the sacrificial animals round the citizens 
three times might well be a substitute for the previous 
communal meal, if for any reason, such as the large 
number of citizens, the piactice of eating them had 
fallen into abeyance The original ground for the taking 
of a census was to ensure that all the citizens were 
piesent at the communal sacrifice, and it was by the 
place which a man occupied on this day that his rank in 
the city was determined till the next sacrifice If the 
censor counted him among the senators, he remained a 
senator , if among the equites, he remained a knight , if 
as a simple member of a tribe, he belonged henceforward 
to the tribe in which he was counted If the censor 
refused to enumerate him, he was no longer a citizen^ 

Such was the vital importance of the act of participation in 
the sacrifice 

The Roman saciifice of the Suovetaurilia was in no way 80 The 
peculiar, similar rites being found in other Gieek and Latin 
cities Some instances are recorded in the article on Kasai, domestic 
and in Themis'^ Miss Jane Hanison gives an account of a 
sacrifice at Magnesia in which a bull, ram and he- and she- 
goats were sacrificed to the gods and partaken of commun- 
ally by the citizens As already seen, the act of participa- 
tion in the sacrifice conferred the status of citizenship 
The domestic animals were not as a rule eaten, but their 
milk was drunk, and they were used for transport, and 

^ La CtU Antique, ibidem ? Pp 15 1, 154 
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clothes weie perhaps sometimes made from their hair and 
skins Hence they were the piincipal souice of life of the 
tribe, as the totem had been of the clan, and weie venerated 
and deified One common life was held to run through 
all the members of the tribe and all the domestic animals 
of the species which was its principal means of support In 
the totem or hunting stage the clan had necessarily been 
small, because a large collection of persons could not subsist 
together by hunting and the consumption of roots and fruits 
When an additional means of support was afforded by the 
domestication of an important animal, a much larger number 
of persons could live together, and apparently several clans 
became amalgamated into a tribe The sanctity of the 
domestic animals was much greater than that of the totem 
because they lived with man and partook of his food, which 
was the strongest tie of kinship , and since he still endowed 
them with self-consciousness and volition, he thought they 
had come voluntarily to aid him in sustaining life Both 
on this account and for fear of injuring the common life 
they were not usually killed But it was necessary to 
primitive man that the tie should take a concrete form and 
that he should actually assimilate the life of the sacred 
animal by eating its flesh, and this was accordingly done 
at a ceremonial sacrifice, which was held annually, and often 
in the spring, the season of the renewal and increase of life 
Since this renewal of the communal life was the concrete tic 
which bound the tribe together, any one who was absent from 
it could no longer be a member of the tribe. The whole of 
this iite and the intense importance attached to it are inex- 
plicable except on the supposition that the tie which had 
originally constituted the totem-clan was the eating of the 
totem-animal, and that this tie was perpetuated in the tube 
by the communal eating of the domestic animal The com- 
munal sacrifice of the domestic animal was, as already seen, 
typical of society in the tribal or pastoral stage But one vcij 
important case, in addition to those given above and m tb^ 
article on Kasai, remains for notice The Id-ul-Zoha or BaKr- 
Id festival of the Muhammadans is such a rite In pic-lslamm 
times this sacrifice was held at Mecca and all the Arab tribes 
went to Mecca to celebrate it The month in which the 
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saciificc was held was one of those of tiuce, when the feuds 
bctw’ecn the diffcicnt clans wcie in abeyance so that they 
could meet at Mecca INIuhammad continued the sacrifice of 
the Id-ul-Zoha and it is this saciifice which a good Muham- 
madan takes the pilgi image to Mecca to peifoim He must 
be at Mecca on the tenth day of the month of Z’ul Hijjah 
and pcifoim the sacrifice thcic, and unless he does this there 
IS no special meiit in making the jouiney to Mecca It is 
incumbent on eveiy Muhammadan wdio can affoid it to make 
the pilgrimage to ]\Iecca oi the Hajj once m his life and 
peifoim the saciifice theie , and though as a mattci of fact 
only a very small minority of Muhammadans now cany out 
the rule, the pilgi image and sacrifice may yet be looked 
upon as the ccntial and piincipal rite of the Muhammadan 
religion All Muhammadans wdio cannot go to Mecca 
ne\crthcless celebrate the sacrifice at home at the Indian 
festival of the Id-ul-Zoha and the Turkish and Egyptian 
Idu-Baiiam At the Id-ul-Zoha any one of foui domestic 
animals, the camel, the cow', the sheep or the goat, may be 
sacrificed , and this lule makes it a connecting link betw'een 
the tw'o gieat Semitic sacrifices desciibed in the article on 
Kasai, the camel saciifice of the Arabs in pre-Islamic times 
and the Passover of the Jew's At the picsent time one- 
thud of the flesh of the sacrificial animal should be given 
to the poor, one -third to lelations, and the remainder to 
the sacnficer’s own famil}' ^ Though it has now become a 
household saciifice, the communal character thus still partly 
survives 

Both in Athens and. Rome theie was a division known si Sacn- 
as phratry or auia This appaiently consisted of a codec- 
tion of gentes, 7A7; 01 clans, and w'ould coi respond loughly phratry 
to a Hindu subcaste The evidence does not show, how- 
ever, that It w'as endogamous The bond wdiich united the 
phratry or aci ta was precisely the same as that of the geiis 
or clan and the city It consisted also in a common meal, 
which was prepared on the altar, and was eaten with the 
recitation of prayeis, a part being oflered to the god, who 
was held to be present At Athens on feast-days the membeis 

^ The above account of the festival T P Hughes’ Dtctiojiary of Islam, 
and pilgrimage is taken from the Re\ articles Idu-I-Azha and Ilajj 
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of the phratry assembled round their altar A victim was 
sacrificed and its flesh cooked on the altar, and divided 
among the members of the phratiy, great care being taken 
that no stranger should be present A young Athenian was 
presented to the phiatry by his father, who swoie that the 
boy was his son A victim was sacrificed and cooked on 
the altar in the presence of all the members of the phratry , 
if they were doubtful of the boy’s legitimacy, and hence 
wished to refuse him admittance, as they had the right to do, 
they refused to remove the flesh from the altai. If they did 
not do this, but divided and partook of the flesh with the 
candidate, he was finally and irrevocably admitted to the 
phratry The explanation of this custom, M de Coulanges 
states, is that food prepared on an altar and eaten by a 
number of persons together, was believed to establish between 
them a sacred tie which endured through life^ Even a 
slave was to a certain degree admitted into the family by 
the same tie of common eating of food At Athens he was 
made to approach the hearth , he was puiified by pouring 
water on his head, and ate some cakes and fruit with the 
members of the family This ceremony was analogous to 
those of marriage and adoption It signified that the new 
arrival, hitherto a stranger, was henceforth a member of the 
family and participated in the family worship^ 

The analogy of Greece and Rome would suggest the 
probability that the tie uniting the members of the Indian 
caste or subcaste is also participation in a common sacrificial 
meal, and there is a considerable amount of evidence to 
support this view The Confarreatio or eating together of 
the bride and bridegroom finds a close parallel in the family 
saci ament of the Mehcr or marriage cakes, which has alieady 
been described This would appear formerly to have been a 
clan rite, and to have marked the admission of the bride to 
the bridegroom’s clan It is obligatory on relations of the 
families to attend a wedding and they piocccd from great 
distances to do so, and clerks and other officials are much 
aggrieved if the exigencies of Go\cinmcnt business prevent 
them from obtaining lca\c The obligation seems to be of 
the same character as that which caused Fabius to leave tlie 

* CjV .//.'j, /f, j> 131 - //- rv/; , p 12- 
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army in oidei to attend his Gentile saciifice at Rome If 
he did not attend the Gentile sacrifice he was not a membei 
of the gcns^ and if a Hindu did not attend the feast of his 
clan in past times peihaps he did not remain a member of 
the clan Among the Maiatha Biahmans the giil-biide eats 
with hei husband’s lelations on this day only to maik her 
admission into their clan, and among the Bengali Biahmans, 
when the wedding guests are collected, the bride comes and 
puts a little sugar on each of their leaf-plates, which they eat 
m token of their recognition of her in her new status of 
man led woman The membei s of the caste or subcaste 
also assemble and eat together on three occasions at a 
marriage, which will have the effect of bringing new life into 
the community , at a death, when a life is lost , and at the 
initiation of a new member or the readmission of an offender 
tempoiaiily put out of caste It is a general rule of the 
caste feasts that all members of the subcaste in the locality 
must be invited, and if any consideiable numbei of them do 
not attend, the host’s position in the community is impugned. 
For this leason he has to incur lavish expenditure on the 
feast, so as to avoid criticism or dissatisfaction among his 
guests. These consider themselves at liberty to comment 
freely on the character and quality of the provisions offered 
to them In most castes the feast cannot begin until all 
the guests have assembled , the Maheshri Banias and one 
or two other castes are distinguished by the fact that they 
allow the guests at the pangat or caste feast to begin eating 
as they arrive. Those who bear the host a grudge purposely 
stay away, and he has to run to their houses and beg them 
to come, so that his feast can begin When the feast has 
begun it was formerly considered a great calamity if any 
accident should necessitate the rising of the guests before 
its conclusion Even if a dog or other impure animal should 
enter the assembly they would not rise The explanation 
of this rule was that it would be disrespectful to Um Deo, 
the food-god, to interrupt the feast At the feast each man 
sits with his bare crossed knees actually touching those of 
the men on each side of him, to show that they are one 
brotherhood and one body If a man sat even a few inches 
apart from his fellows, people would say he was out of caste , 
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and in recent times, since those out of caste have been 
allowed to attend the feasts, they sit a little apart in this 
manner The Gowaris fine a man who uses abusive language 
to a fellow-casteman at a caste feast, and also one who 
gets up and leaves the feast without the permission of the 
caste headman The Hatkars have as the names of two 
exogamous groups Wahmar^ or one who left the Pangat 01 
caste feast while his fellows were eating , and Polya, or one 
who did not take off his turban at the feast It has been 
seen also ^ that m one or two castes the exogamous sections 
are named after the offices which their members hold or the 
duties they perform at the caste feast Among the Halbas 
the illegitimate subcaste Surait is also known as Chhoti 
Pangat or the inferior feast, with the implication that its 
members cannot be admitted to the pioper feast of the 
caste, but have an inferior one of their own 

When an outsider is admitted to the caste the rite is 
usually connected with food A man who is to be admitted 
to the Dahait caste must clean his house, break his earthen 
cooking-vessels and buy new ones, and give a feast to the 
caste-fellows in his house He sits and takes food with 
them, and when the meal is over he takes a gram of nee 
from the leaf- plate of each guest and eats it, and dunks a 
drop of water from his leaf-cup After this he cannot be 
leadmitted to his own caste A new Mehtar or sweeper 
gives water to and takes bread from each casteman In 
Mandla a new convert to the Panka caste vacates his house 
and the caste panchdyat or committee go and live in it, in 
order to purify it He gives them a feast inside the house, 
while he himself stays outside Finally he is peimitted to 
eat with the panchdyat in his own house in ordei to mark 
his admission into the caste A candidate for admission 
in the Mahli caste has to eat a little of the leavings of the 
food of each of the castemen at a feast The community 
of lobbcrs known as Badhak or Baoiia formerly dwelt in 
the Oudh forests They were accustomed to lake omens 
from the cry of the jackal, and they may probably have 
venerated it as representing the spirit of the foiest and as a 
fellow-hunter They were called jackal-cnlcrs, and it iv.is 
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said that when an outsidei was admitted to one of then bands 
he was given jackal’s flesh to eat 

Again, the rite of initiation or investitme with the sacied 
thiead appears to be the occasion of the admission of a 
boy to the caste community Befoie this he is not reallj^ 
a member of the caste and may eat any kind of food The 
initiation is called by the Biahmans the second birth, and 
appears to be the biith of the soul or spirit After it the 
boy will eat the saciificial food at the caste feasts and be 
united with the membeis of the caste and their god The 
bodies of childien who have not been initiated are buried 
and not burnt The reason seems to be that their spnits 
will not go to the god nor be united with the ancestors, 
but will be born again. Foimerly such children were often 
bulled in the house or couityard so that then spirits might 
be born again in the same family The lower castes some- 
times consider the rite of ear-piercmg as the initiation and 
sometimes marriage Among the Panwar Rajputs a child is 
initiated when about two years old by being given cooked 
nee and milk to eat. The initiation cannot for some reason 
be performed by the natural father, but must be done by a 
g-uru 01 spiritual father, who should thereafter be regarded 
with a revel ence equal to or even exceeding that paid to 
the natural father 

When a man is readmitted to caste after exclusion for 84 Penalty 
some offence, the principal feature of the rite is a feast at 
which he is again permitted to eat with his fellows There 
are commonly two feasts, one known as the Math Roti or 
impure meal, and the other as Chokhi or pure, both being 
at the cost of the offender The former is eaten by the 
side of a stream or elsewhere on neutral ground, and by it 
the offender is consideied to be partly purified , the latter 
IS m his own house, and by eating there the castemen 
demonstrate that no impurity attaches to him, and he is 
again a full member. Some castes, as the Dhobas, have 
three feasts the fiist is eaten at the bank of a stream, and 
at this the offender’s hair is shaved and thrown into the 
stream , the second is in his yard , and the third in his 
house The offendei is not allowed to partake of the fiist 
two meals himself, but he joins in the third, and before it_ 
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begins the head of the panchayat gives him watei to drink 
in which gold has been dipped as a purificatoiy rite 
Among the Gonds the flesh of goats is piovided at the fiist 
meal, but at the second only gram cooked with water, which 
they now, in imitation of the Hindus, consider as the sacred 
sacrificial food. Frequently the view obtains that the head 
of the caste panchayat takes the offender’s sins upon himself 
by commencing to eat, and in return for this a present of 
some rupees is deposited beneath his plate. Similarly 
among some castes, as the Bahnas, exclusion from caste is 
known as the stopping of food and water The Gowaiis 
readmit offenders by the joint drinking of opium and water 
One member is especially charged with the preparation of 
this, and if there should not be enough for all the castemen 
to partake of it, he is severely punished Opium was also 
considered sacred by the Rajputs, and the chief and his 
kinsmen were accustomed to drink it together as a pledge 
of amity ^ 

Gram cooked with water is considered as sacred food by 
the Hindus It should be eaten only on a space within the 
house called cliauka purified with cowdung, and sometimes 
marked out with white quartz-powder or flour Before taking 
his meal a member of the higher castes should bathe and 
worship the household gods At the meal he should wear 
no sewn clothes, but only a waist-cloth made of silk or wool, 
and not of cotton The lower castes will take food cooked 
with water outside the house in the fields, and aie looked 
down upon for doing this, so that those who aspire to raise 
their social position abandon the practice, 01 at least pretend 
to do so Sir J G Frazer quotes a passage showing that 
the ancient Brahmans considered the sacrificial rice-cakes 
cooked with water to be tiansfoimed into human bodies' 
The Uidu word hah means a sacrifice or offeiing, and is 
applied to the portion of the daily meal which is offcicd to 
the gods and to the hearth-fire Thus all grain cooked with 
water is apparently looked upon as sacred or sacramental 
food, and it is for this leason that it can only be eaten 
after the purificatory rites already described The grain is 


> ‘'tc article on R'ljp'it, pan 9 
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veneiated as the chief means of subsistence, and the com- 
munal eating of it seems to be analogous to the saciificial 
eating of the domestic animals, such as the camel, horse, ox 
and sheep, which is desciibed above and in the aiticle on 
Kasai J ust as in the hunting stage the eating of the totem- 
animal, which furnished the chief means of subsistence, was 
the tie which united the totem-clan and in the pastoial 
stage the domestic animal which afforded to the tribe its 
principal suppoit, not usually as an aiticle of food, but 
thiough its milk and its use as a means of transport, was 
yet eaten saciificially owing to the peisistence of the belief 
that the essential bond which united the tribe was the com- 
munal eating of the flesh of the animal from which the tube 
obtained its subsistence so when the community reaches 
the agiicultuial stage the old communal feast is retained as 
the bond of union, but it now consists of gram, which is the 
principal support of life. 

The totem-animal was legarded as a kinsman, and the 86 The 
domestic animal often as a god ^ But in both these cases 
the life of the kinsman and god was sacrificed m older that 
the community might be bound together by eating the body 
and assimilating the life Consequently, when gram came 
to be the sacrificial food, it was often held that an animal or 
human being must be sacrificed in the character of the corn- 
god 01 spirit, whether his own flesh was eaten or the sacred 
grain was imagined to be his flesh Numerous instances of 
the saciifice of the corn-spirit have been adduced by Sir 
J G Frazer in The Golden Bough, and it was he who 
brought this custom piominently to notice One of the 
most important cases in India was the Meriah-sacrifice of 
the Khonds, which is described m the aiticle on that tribe 

Two features of the Khond sacrifice of a human victim 
as a corn-spint appear to indicate its derivation from the 
sacrifice of the domestic animal and the eating of the totem- 
animal, the ties uniting the clan and tribe first, that the 
flesh was cut from the living victim, and, second, that the 
sacrifice was communal When the Menah-victim was 
bound the Khonds hacked at him with their knives while life 
remained, leaving only the head and bowels untouched, so 


1 See article on Kasai 
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that each man might secuie a strip of flesh This rite 
appeals to recall the earliest peiiod when the members of 
the primitive group or clan toie their prey to pieces and ate 
and drank the raw flesh and blood The reason for its 
survival was apparently that it was the actual life of the 
divine victim, existing in concrete form in the flesh and 
blood which they desiied to obtain, and they thought that 
this end was more certainly achieved by cutting the flesh off 
him while he was still alive In the sacrifice of the camel 
in Arabia the same procedure was followed , the camel was 
bound on an altai and the tribesmen cut the flesh from the , 
body with their knives and swallowed it raw and bleeding^ 
M Salomon Reinach shows how the memory of similai 
sacrifices in Gieece has been preserved m legend ^ “ Actaeon 
was really a great stag sacrificed by women devotees, who 
called themselves the great hind and the little hinds , he 
became the rash hunter who surpiised Artemis at her bath 
and was transformed into a stag and devoured by his own 
dogs The dogs are a euphemism , in the early legend 
they were the human devotees of the sacred stag who tore 
him to pieces and devoured him with their bare teeth These 
feasts of raw flesh survived in the secret religious cults of 
Greece long aftei uncooked food had ceased to be consumed 
in ordinary life Orpheus {pphretis, the haughty), who 
appears in ait with the skin of a fox on his head, was 
originally a sacied fox devoured by the women of the fox 
totem-clan , these women call themselves Bassarides in the 
legend, and bassaieus is one of the old names of the fox 
Hippolytus in the fable is the son of Theseus who repels 
the advances of Phaedra, his stepmother, and was killed by 
his runaway horses because Theseus, deceived by Phaedra, 
invoked the angci of a god upon him But Hippolytus m 
Greek means ' one torn to pieces by horses ’ Plippolytus is 
himself a horse whom the worshippeis of the horse, calling 
themsches horses and disguised as such, tore to pieces and 
devoured” All such sacnfices in which the flesh was taken 
from the luing \ictim may thus perhaps be derived from the 
common otigin of totemism The second point about the 
Khond sacrifice is that it was communal , every householder 

* Svt. UU U\ 'Vliclc OH KlSIl - Oyfftlf, ])[> 123, 125 
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dcsiicd a piece of the flesh, and foi those \\ho could not be 
piesent at the saciificc 1 clays of messengers wcie posted to 
cany it to them while it \\as still ficsh and might be sup- 
posed to letain the life They did not cat the stiips of flesh, 
but each houscholdci buried his piece in his field, which they 
belic\ed would thereby be fcitiliscd and caused to pioduce 
the grain which they would cal. The death of the victim 
was considcicd essential to the life of the tribe, which would 
be lenewed and strengthened b) it as in the case of the 
sacrifice of the domestic animal Loid Avebury gives in 
The Ongtn of Cnnli'^niiojT an almost exact paiallcl to the 
Khond sacrifice in which the flesh of the victim actually 
was eaten. This occuricd among the Marimos, a tube of 
South Africa much resembling the Bcchuanas The cere- 
mony was called ‘the boiling of the coin' A young man, 
stout but of small stature, was usually selected and seemed 
by violence or by intoxicating him wuth jjw/fr “They then 
lead him into the fields, and saciificc him in the fields, 
according to then own cxpiession, /o; seed His blood, 

after having been coagulated by the rays of the sun, is 
burned along with the frontal bone, the flesh attached to it 
and the brain The ashes arc then scattered over the fields 
to fertilise them and the icmaindcr of the body is eaten” 
In other cases quoted by the same author an image only 
w^as made of floui and eaten instead of a human being “ 
“ In I\Iexico at a certain period of the year the priest of 
Quetzalcoatl made an image of the Deity, of meal mixed 
with infants’ blood, and then, aftei many impiessive ceie- 
monies, killed the image by shooting it with an arrow'^, and 
tore out the heart, w'hich was eaten by the king, w'hile the 
rest of the body was distributed among the people, every 
one of whom w^as anxious to procure a piece to eat, however 
small” Heie the communal sacrificial meal, the remaining 
link necessary to connect the sacrifice of the coin-spint with 
that of the domestic animal and clan totem, is present 
Among cases of animals sacrificed as the coin-spint in India 
that of the buffalo at the Dasahra festival is the most 
important The iite extends over most of India, and a full 
and interesting account of it has recently been published 
^ 7 th ed p 300 “ Ougin of Civilisation, p 299 
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by Mr W Crooke^ The buffalo is probably considered 
as the corn-spirit because it was the animal which mainly 
damaged the crops in past times. Where the sacrifice still 
survives the proprietor of the village usually makes the first 
cut in the buffalo and it is then killed and eaten by the 
mfeiior castes, as Hindus cannot now touch the flesh In 
the Deccan after the buffalo is killed the Mahars rush on 
the carcase and each one secures a piece of the flesh This 
done they go in procession round the walls, calling on the 
spirits and demons, and asking them to accept the pieces of 
meat as offerings, which are then thrown to them backwards 
over the wall ^ The buffalo is now looked upon in the light 
of a scape-goat, but the procedure described above cannot 
be satisfactorily explained on the scape -goat theory, and 
would appear clearly to have been substituted for the former 
eating of the flesh In the Maratha Districts the lower 
castes have a periodical sacrifice of a pig to the sun , they 
eat the flesh of the pig together, and even the Panwar 
Rajputs of the Waringanga Valley join in the sacrifice and 
will allow the impure caste of Mahars to enter their houses 
and eat of this sacrifice with them, though at other times 
the entry of a Mahar would defile a Panwar’s house ® The 
pig is sacrificed either as the animal which now mainly 
injures the crops or because it was the principal sacrificial 
animal of the non-Aryan tribes, or from a combination of 
both reasons Probably it may be regarded as the coin- 
spirit because pigs are sacrificed to Bhanisasur or the buffalo 
demon for the protection of the crops 

When the community reached the national or agiicultural 
stage some central executive authority became necessary for 
its preservation This authoiity usually fell into the hands 
of the priest who performed the sacrifice, and he became a 
king Since the priest killed the sacrificial animal in which 
the common life of the community was held to be centred, 
it was thought that the life passed to him and centred in his 
person For the idea of the extinction of life w'as not 
piopcily undci stood, and the life of a human being or animal 


* JIt DiSiht an .inliirKr I fslt- 
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might pass by contact, accoiding to piimitive ideas, to the 
person or even the weapon which killed it, just as it could 
pass by assimilation to those \\ho ate the flesh In most of 
the city-states of Gieece and Italy the piimaiy function of 
the kings was the peiformance of the communal or national 
sacrifices Through this act they obtained political powei 
as lepresenting the common life of the people, and its per- 
formance was sometimes left to them after their political 
power had been taken away^ Aftei tlie expulsion of the 
kings fiom Rome the duty of performing the city saciifices 
devolved on the consuls In India also the kings pei formed 
sacrifices When a king desiied to be paramount over his 
neighbouis he sent a horse to march thiough their territories 
If it passed through them without being captuied they 
became subordinate to the king who owned the hoise 
Finally the hoise was sacrificed at the Ashva-medha, the 
king paramount making the saciifice, while the other kings 
performed subordinate parts at it" Similarly the Raja of 
Nagpur killed the sacrificial buffalo at the Dasahra festival 
But the common life of the people was sometimes conveyed 
from the domestic animal to the king by other methods than 
the peiformance of a sacrifice The king of Unyoro in 
Africa might never eat vegetable food but must subsist 
on milk and beef Mutton he might not touch, though he 
could drink beer after partaking of meat A sacred herd 
was kept for the king’s use, and nine cows, neither more nor 
less, were daily brought to the royal enclosure to be milked 
for his majesty The boy who brought the cows from the 
pasture to the royal enclosure must be a member of a par- 
ticular clan and under the age of puberty, and was subject 
to other restrictions. The milk for the king was drawn into 
a sacred pot which neither the milkman nor anybody else 
might touch The king drank the milk, sitting on a sacred 
stool, three times a day, and any which was left over must 
be drunk by the boy who brought the cows from pasture 
Numerous other rules and lestrictions are detailed by Sir 
J G Frazer, and it may be suggested that their object 
was to ensure that the life of the domestic animal and with 


^ La CtU Anhque, pp 202, 20A 
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it the life of the people should be conveyed puie and unde- 
filed to the king through the milk The kings of Unyoro had 
to take their own lives while then bodily vigour was still 
unimpaired When the period for his death arrived the king 
asked his wife for a cup of poison and drank it “ The public 
announcement of the death was made by the chief milkman 
Taking a pot of the sacied milk in his hands he mounted 
the house-top and cried, ‘Who will dunk the milk?’ With 
these words he dashed the pot on the roof, it rolled off and 
falling to the ground was broken in pieces That was the 
signal for war to the death between the princes who aspiied 
to the throne They fought till only one was left alive 
He was the king ” ^ After completing the above account, 
of which only the principal points have been stated, Sir 
J G Frazer remarks “ The rule which obliged the kings 
of Unyoro to kill themselves or be killed before their strength 
of mind and body began to fail through disease or age is 
only a particular example of a custom which appears to have 
prevailed widely among barbarous tribes in Afiica and to 
some extent elsewhere Apparently this cuiious piactice 
rests on a belief that the welfare of the people is sympathetic- 
ally bound up with the welfare of their king, and that to 
suffer him to fall into bodily or mental decay would be to 
involve the whole kingdom in ruin ” ^ Other instances con- 
necting the life of the king with the ox 01 other domestic 
animal are given in Tofemism and Exogamy and The Golden 
Bough^ Among the Heieros the body of a dead chief was 
wrapped up in the hide of an ox before being buiied'* In 
the Vcdic horse-saciificc m India the horse was stifled in 
robes The chief queen approached him , a cloak having 
been thiown over them both, she performed a repulsively 
obscene act symbolising the transmission to her of his 
fructifying powers® In other cases the king was identified 
with the corn-spirit, and in this manner he also, it may be 
suggested, represented the common life of the people 

The belief that the king was the incai nation of the 
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common life of the people led to the most absmd 
lestnctions on his hbeity and conduct, a few instances of 
which fiom the laige collection in TJic Golden Bough 
have been quoted m the aiticle on Nai Thus in an old 
account of the daily life of the Mikado it is stated “ In 
ancient times he was obliged to sit on the thione for some 
houis eveiy moining, with the impeiial ciown on his head, 
but to sit altogether like a statue, without Stirling cither 
hands 01 feet, head 01 eyes, nor indeed any part of his 
body, because, by this means, it was thought that he could 
piescrve peace and tianquillity in his empire , foi if, un- 
foitunatcly, he turned himself on one side or the other, 
or if he looked a good while towards any pait of his 
dominions, it was appiehended that war, famine, fire or 
some great misfortune was near at hand to desolate the 
country ” ^ Here it would appear that by sitting absolutely 
immobile the king conferred the quality of tranquillity on 
the common life of his people incarnate in his peison , but 
by looking too long in any one direction he would cause 
a seveie disturbance of the common life in the part to 
which he looked And when the Isiaehtes were fighting 
with the Amalekites, so long as Moses held up his hands 
the Isiaehtes prevailed , but when his hands hung down 
they gave way before the enemy. Here appaiently the 
common life was held to be centred m Moses, and when 
he held his aims up it was vigoious, but declined as he 
let them down Similarly it was often thought that the 
king should be killed as soon as his bodily strength showed 
signs of waning, so that the common life might be renewed 
and saved from a similar decay Even the appearance of 
grey hair or the loss of a tooth weie sometimes con- 
sidered sufficient reasons for putting the king to death m 
Africa^ Another view was that any one who killed the 
king was entitled to succeed him, because the life of the 
king, and with it the common life of the people, passed 
to the slayer, just as it had previously passed from the 
domestic animal to the pnest-kmg who sacrificed it One 
or two instances of succession by killing the king are given 

^ The Golden Bough, 2nd ed vol i pp 234, 235 
2 Ibidem, vol 11 pp 9, 10 
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in the article on Bhil Sometimes the view was that the 
king should be saciificed annually, or at other intervals, like 
the corn-spirit or domestic animal, for the renewal of the 
common life. And this practice, as shown by Sir J G 
Frazer, tended to result in the substitution of a victim, 
usually a criminal or slave, who was identified with the king 
by being given royal honours for a short time befoie his 
death Sometimes the king’s son or daughter was offered 
as a substitute for him, and such a sacrifice was occasionally 
made in time of peril, apparently as a means of stiengthen- 
ing or preserving the common life When Chitor, the 
home of the Sesodia clan of Rajputs, was besieged by the 
Muhammadans, the tradition is that the goddess of their 
house appeared and demanded the sacrifice of twelve chiefs 
as a condition of its preservation Eleven of the chiefs sons 
were in turn crowned as king, and each ruled for thiee days, 
while on the fourth he sallied out and fell in battle Lastly, 
the Rana offered himself in order that his favouiite son, 
Ajeysi, might be spared and might peipetuate the clan 
In reality the chief and his sons seem to have devoted 
themselves in the hope that the sacrifice of the king might 
bring strength and victory to the clan The sacrifice of 
Iphigenia and possibly of Jephthah’s daughter appear to 
be parallel instances The story of Alcestis may be an 
instance of the substitution of the king’s wife. The position 
of the king in early society and the peculiar practices and 
beliefs attaching to it were brought to notice and fully 
illustrated by Sir J G Fiazer The argument as to the 
clan and the veneration of the domestic animal follows that 
outlined by the late Professor Robertson Smith in The 
Religion of the Semites 

Some other instances of the communal eating of gram 
or other food as a sacramental rite and bond of union have 
been given in the articles Thus at a KabTrpanthi Chauka 
or religious service the priest breaks a cocoanut on a stone, 
and the flesh is cut up and distributed to the worshippers 
with bctcl-lcaf and sugar Each receives it on his knees 
taking the greatest care that none falls on the gioiind The 
cocoanut is commonly regarded by the Plindus as a 
substituted offering for a human head The bctcl-lcates 
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which aic dislnbuted have been specially conscciatcd by the 
head piicsl of the sect, and aic held to icpicscnt the bod)^ 
of KabTr ’ 

Similarly, Guru Govmd Singh instituted a piasad or 
communion among the Sikhs, in which cakes of flour, buttci 
and sugar arc made and conscciatcd wuth ccitam cciemonies 
w'hilc the communicants sit lound in piayei, and aie then 
distiibutcd equally to all the faithful present, to whatevei 
caste they may belong At a Guiu-Mata or gieat council 
of the Sikhs, w'hich was held at any gicat crisis in the 
affaiis of the state, these cakes w'cie laid befoie the Sikh 
scnptuies and then eaten by all present, wdio sw'ore on the 
sciiptuies to foiget their internal dissensions and be united 
Among the Rajputs the test of legitimacy of a member of 
the chiefs famil}^ w^as held to depend on whether he had 
eaten of the chiefs food The iice cooked at the temple of 
Jagannath in Oiissa may be eaten theie by all castes 
together, and, when partaken of by two men togethei, is held 
to establish a bond of indissoluble friendship between them. 

Membeis of several low castes of mixed origin will only 
take food W'ith then relatives, and not wuth other families of 
the caste with whom they intermairy." The Chaukhutia 
Bhunjias wall not eat food cooked by othci membeis of the 
same community, and will not take it from their own 
daughters after the latter aie mairied. At a feast among 
the Dew^ais uncooked food is distributed to the guests, wdio 
cook it for themselves , parents wull not accept cooked food 
either fiom mariied sons or daughters, and each family 
with its childien forms a separate commensal group Thus 
the taking of food together is a moie important and sacied 
tie than intermarriage. In most Hindu castes a man is not 
put out of caste for committing adultery with a woman of 
low caste, but for taking cooked food fiom her hands , 
though It IS assumed that if he lives with her openly he must 
necessarily have accepted cooked food fiom hei Opium 
and alcoholic liquor or wine, being venerated on account 
of their intoxicating qualities, were sometimes regarded 

* Other features of the sacramental Westcott’s Kablr and the Kabirpanth 
rite, strengthening this hypothesis, are ^ See articles Dewar, Bhunjia, 
given in the article Kablrpanthi Sect Ganna, Sonjhara, Malyar 
The account is taken from Bishop 
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as substitutes for the sacrificial food and partaken of 
sacramentally ^ 

An important class of communal meals lemaining for 
discussion consists in the funeral feasts The funeral feast 
seems a peculiar and unseasonable observance, but several 
circumstances point to the conclusion that it was originally 
held in the dead man’s own interest He or his spirit was 
indeed held to participate in the feast, and it seems to have 
been further thought that unless he did so and ate the 
sacred food, his soul would not proceed to the hea\en or 
god, but would wander about as an unquiet spirit or meet 
with some other fate. Many of the lower Hindu castes, 
such as the Kohlis and Bishnois, take food after a funeral, 
seated by the side of the grave This custom is now con- 
sideied somewhat derogatory, perhaps in consequence of 
a truer realisation of the fact of death. At a Baiga 
funeral the mourners take one white and one black fowl to a 
stream and kill and eat them there, setting aside a poition 
for the dead man The Gonds also take their food and 
drink liquor at the grave The Lohars think that the spirit 
of the dead man returns to join in the funeral feast 
Among the Telugu Koshtis the funeral party go to the 
grave on the fifth day, and after the priest has worshipped 
the image of Vishnu on the grave, the whole party take 
their food there After a Panka funeral the mourners bathe 
and then break a cocoanut over the grave and distribute it 
among themselves On the tenth day they go again and 
break a cocoanut, and each man buries a little piece of it in 
the earth over the grave Among the Tameras, at the feast 
with which mourning is concluded, a leaf-plate containing a 
portion for the deceased is placed outside the house with a 
pot of water and a burning lamp to guide his spiiit to the 
food On the third day after death the Kolhatis sometimes 
bring back the skull of a corpse and, placing it on the bed, 
offer to it powder, dates and betel-leaves, and after a feast 
lasting for three days it is again buried It is said that the 
members of the Lingayat sect foimcrly set up the corpse m 
their midst at the funeral feast and sat round it, taking their 
food, but the custom is not known to exist at present 
’ Some itrl'incc': ore Riven in the nrticlc on Knllr and on RTjjiul, jnn 0 
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Among the Bangalas, an African negio tribe, at a gieat 
funeral feast lasting for three days in honour of the chiefs 
son, the corpse was present at the festivities tied in a chair ^ 

Thus theie seems reason to suppose that the caste- 90 The 
tie of the Hindus is the same as that which united Cities and 
the membeis of the city-states of Gieece and Italy, that thesacn- 
is the eating of a sacramental food together Among 

the Vedic Aiyans that country only was considered pure 
and fit for sacrifice in which the Aryan gods had taken 
up their lesidence^ Hindustan was made a pure country 
in which Aryans could offer sacrifices by the fact that 
Agni, the sacrificial god of fire, spread himself over it. 

But the gods have changed The old Vedic deities Indra, 
the ram-god, Varuna, the heaven-god, the Maiuts or winds, 
and Soma, the divine liquor, have fallen into neglect These 
were the piincipal forces which controlled the existence of a 
nomad pastoral people, dependent on ram to make the grass 
grow for their herds, and guiding their course by the sun and 
stars The Soma or liquor apparently had a warming, 
exhilarating effect m the cold climate of the Central Asian 
steppes, and was therefore venerated Since in the hot 
plains of India abstinence from alcoholic liquor has become 
a principal religious tenet of high-caste Hindus, Soma is 
naturally no more heard of Agni, the fire-god, was also 
one of the gieatest deities to the nomads of the cold uplands, 
as the preserver of life against cold But in India, except 
as represented by the hearth, for cooking, little regard is 
paid to him, since fires are not required for warmth New 
gods have arisen in Hinduism The sun was an important ' 

Vedic deity, both as Mitra and under other names Vishnu 
as the sun, or the spirit of whom the sun is the visible 
embodiment, has become the most important deity m his 
capacity of the universal giver and preserver of life He is 
also widely venerated m his anthropomorphic forms of Rama, 
the hero-prince of Ajodhia and leade,r of the Aryan expedi- 
tion to Ceylon, and Kiishna, the divine cowherd, perhaps 
some fabled hero sprung from the indigenous tribes Siva 
IS the mountam-god of the Himalayas and a moon-deity, 

^ Dr A H Keane, The Worlds Peoples, pp 129, 130 
2 Para 1 1 
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and in his charactei of god of desti notion the lightning and 
cobra are associated with him But he is really worshipped 
m his beneficent form of the phallic emblem as the agent 
of life, and the bull, the fertiliser of the soil and pro- 
vider of food Devi, the earth, is the great mother goddess 
Sprung from her are Hanuman, the monkey -god, and 
Ganpati, the elephant-god, and in one of her foims, as the 
terrible goddess Kali, she is perhaps the deified tiger ^ 
Lachmi, the goddess of wealth, and held to have been 
evolved from the cow, is the consort of Vishnu. It was 
thus not the god to whom the sacrifice was offered, but the 
sacrifice itself that was the essential thing, and participation 
in the common eating of the sacrifice constituted the bond 
of union In early times a sacrifice was the occasion for 
every important gathering or festivity, as is shown both in 
Indian history and legend And the caste feasts above 
described seem to be the continuation and modern form of 
the ancient sacrifice 

The Roman population, as already seen, consisted of 
a set of clans or gentes The clans weie collected in tribal 
groups such as the cuita, but it does not appear that these 
latter were endogamous. The rite which constituted a 
Roman citizen was participation in the Suovetaurilia, the 
communal sacrifice of the domestic animals, the pig, the 
ram, and the bull. Since all the Roman citizens at first 
lived in a compaiatively small area, they were all able to 
be piesent at the sacrifice The other states of Greece and 
Italy had an analogous constitution, as stated by M Fustcl 
de Coulanges It may be supposed that the Aryans were 
similarly divided into clans and tubes The word 
the substantive loot of Vaishya, originally meant a clan." 
But as pointed out by M Senart, they did not foim city- 
states in India, but settled m villages over a large aica of 
country Their method of government was by small slates 
under kings, and probably they had a kind of national 
constitution, of which the king was the centre and em- 
bodiment But these states gradually lost their indi- 

* 1 or fiirllicr notice of Vishnu nnd nrliclc Ahir , for Ginjnli, nrtick 
bni'.ie xilick^ \ nshin\'i nnd Sti\a limn 

cl , for I)t\i see nrticle Kumhlr, - Sec iho\i, jiir-' 13 
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viduality, and weie merged in laige empires, where the 
king could no longei be the centie of the state or of the 
common life of his people, noi peifoim a sacrifice at which 
they could all be piesent, as the Roman kings did. This 
religious idea of nationality, based on participation in a 
common sacrifice, was the only one which existed in eaily 
times Thus apparently the Aryans retained their tribal 
constitution instead of expanding it into a national one, 
and the members of clans within a certain local area 
gathered for a communal sacrifice But there was a great 
class, that of the Sudras 01 indigenous inhabitants, who 
could not join in the sacrifices at all And between the 
Sudras and the Vaishyas or mam body of the Aiyans there 
gradually grew up another mixed class, which also could not 
properly participate in them The priests and rulers. 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas, tended to foim exclusive bodies, 
and in this manner a classification by occupation gradually 
grew up, the distinction being marked by participation in 
separate sacrificial feasts The cause which ultimately broke 
down the religious distinctions of the Roman and Greek 
states was the development of a feeling of nationality In 
the common struggle for the preservation of the city the 
prejudices of the patiicians weakened, and after a long 
internal conflict, the plebeians were admitted to full rights 
of citizenship The plebeians were employed as infantry 
in the Roman armies, while the patricians rode, and the 
increased importance of infantry m war was one great cause 
of the improvement in the position of the plebeians^ In 
India, m the absence of any national feeling, and with the 
growth of a large and powerful priestly order, religious 
barriers and prejudices became accentuated rather than 
weakened The class distinctions grew moie rigid, and 
gradually, as the original racial line of cleavage was fused 
by intermarriage and the production of groups of varying 
status, these came to arrange themselves on a basis of 
occupation This is the inevitable and necessary rule in all 
societies whose activities and mode of life are at all com- 
plicated Racial distinctions cannot be preserved unless in 
the most exceptional cases, where they are accentuated by 

1 La Citd Antique^ p 341 
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the difference of colour, and such a moial and social gulf 
as that which exists between the whites and negroes in 
North America In primitive society there is no such 
mental cleavage to render the idea of fusion abhorrent to 
the superior race , the bar is religious, and while it places 
the inferior race in a despised and abject position, there 
is no prohibition of illicit unions nor any such moral feeling 
or principle as would tend to restrict them The ideas of 
the responsibilities and duties of parentage in connection 
with heredity, or the science of eugenics, are entirely modern, 
and have no place at all in ancient society As racial and 
religious distinctions fade away, and social progress takes 
place, a fresh set of divisions by wealth and occupation 
grows up But though this happened also m the Greek 
and Italian cities, the old religious divisions were not trans- 
ferred to the new occupational groups, but fell slowly into 
abeyance, and the latter assumed the simply social char- 
acter which they have in modern communities The main 
reason for the obliteration of religious barriers, as already 
stated, was the growth of the idea of nationality and the 
public interest But in India the feeling of nationality 
never arose The Hindu states and empires had no national 
basis, since at the period in question the only way in which 
the idea of nationality could be conceived, was by participa- 
tion of the citizens m a common sacrifice, and this participa- 
tion is only possible to persons living in a small local area 
Hence Hindu society developed on its own lines independ- 
ently of the form of government to which it was subject, 
and in the new grouping by occupation the old communal 
saciifices were preserved and adapted to the fiesh divisions 
The result was the growth of the system of occupational 
castes which still exists But since the basis of society was 
the paiticipation of each social gioup in a communal meal, 
the group could not be extended to take in peisons of the 
same occupation over a large area, and as a result the widely 
ramified system of subcastes came into existence The sub- 
easlc or commensal group was the direct evolutionary pio- 
duct of the pre-existing tube Its size W'as limited by the 
fact that its members had to meet at the periodical saciificial 
feasts, by which their unity and the tic which bound them 
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together was cemented and icnewed As already seen, 
when members of a subcaste migiated to a fiesh local area, 
and weie cut off fiom communication with those remaining 
behind, they tended as a lule to form a fresh endogamous 
and commensal group Since the tie between the membeis 
of the subcaste was paiticipation in a saciificial meal of 
grain cooked with watei, and as this food was held to be 
sacred, the members of the subcaste came to lefuse to eat 
it except with those who could join m the communal feast , 
and as the idea giadually gained acceptance, that a legiti- 
mate child must be the offspring of a father and mother 
both belonging to the commensal group, the piactice of 
endogamy within the subcaste became a rule 

Since all the citizens of the Roman State paiticipated m a 
common sacrifice, they might be considered as a single caste, 
or even a subcaste 01 commensal group The Hindu castes 
have a common ceiemony which presents some analogy to 
that of the Roman state They worship or pay homage 
once or twice a year to the implements of their piofession 
The occasions for this iite are usually the Dasahra festival 
in September and the fast after the Holi festival in March 
Both these aie festivals of the goddess Devi or Mother Earth, 
when a fast is observed in her honour, first before sowing the 
spring Cl ops and secondly before reaping them On each 
occasion the fast lasts for nine days and the Jawaras 01 pots 
of wheat corresponding to the Gardens of Adonis aie sown 
The fasts and festivals thus belong primarily to the agri- 
cultural castes, and they worship the earth-mother, who 
provides them with subsistence But the professional and 
artisan castes also take the occasion to venerate the imple- 
ments of their profession Thus among the Kasars or brass- 
workers, at the festival of Mando Amawas or the new 
moon of Chait (March), every Kasar must return to the 
community of which he is a member and celebrate the feast 
with them And in default of this he will be expelled from 
the caste until the next Amawas of Chait comes round 
They close their shops and worship the implements of their 
profession on this day The rule is thus the same as that 
of the Roman Suovetauriha He who does not join in the 
sacrificial feast ceases to be a member of the community 
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And the object of veneration is the same , the Romans 
venerated and sacrificed the domestic animals which in the 
pastoral stage had been their means of subsistence. The 
Kasars and other occupational castes worship the implements 
of their piofession which are also their means of livelihood, 
or that which gives them life. Formerly all these implements 
were held to be animate, and to produce their effect by their 
own power and volition The Nats or acrobats of Bombay 
say that their favourite and only living gods are those which 
give them their bread the drum, the rope and the balancing- 
pole The Murha or earth-digger invokes the implements of 
his trade as follows “ O, my lord the basket, my lord the 
pickaxe shaped like a snake, and my lady the hod ' Come 
and eat up those who do not pay me for my work > ” 
Similarly the Dhimar venerates his fishing-net, and will not 
wear shoes of sewn leather, because he thinks that the sacred 
thiead which makes his net is debased if used for shoes. 
The Chamar worships his currier’s knife , the Ghasia or 
groom his horse and the peg to which the horse is secured 
in the stable , the Rajput his horse and sword and shield , 
the writer his inkpot, and so on The Pola festival of the 
Kunbis has a feature resembling the Suovetaurilia On this 
occasion all the plough - bullocks of the cultivators aie 
mustered and go in procession to a toran or arch constiucted of 
branches and foliage The bullock of the village propiietoi 
leads the way, and has flaming torches tied to his horns 
The bullocks of the other cultivators follow according to the 
status of each cultivator m the village, which depends upon 
hereditary right and antiquity of tenuie, and not on mcic 
wealth A Kunbi feels bitteily insulted if his bullocks arc 
not awarded the proper place in the piocession A stung 
across the aich is bioken by the leading bullock, and the 
cattle are then all driven helter-skelter through the arch and 
back to the village The rite would appear to be a relic 
of the communal sacrifice of a bullock, the torches tied to 
the proprietors bullock signifying that he was formerly 
killed and roasted It is now said that this bullock is full of 
magic, and that he will die within thicc years The rite 
ma]y be compared to the needfire as practised in Russia 
when all the horses of the village w'crc driven betw’ccn 
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two files, 01 thiough file, and then bndles thiown into the 
file and buinl The buinin" of the bndles w'ould appear 
to be a sub‘'litutc foi the pievioiis saciificc of the hoise^ 
The Tola cetemony of the Kunbis icsemblcs the Roman 
Suo\ctauiiha inasmuch as all the ciillivalois participate 
in it accoiding to then status, just as the rank of Roman 
citi-’cns w’as dctcimmcd by thcii position at the ceremony 
Formerly, if a bull was saciificcd and eaten saciamcntally 
it w’ould have been piacticallj^ an exact parallel to the 
Roman iilc 

The tribunal foi the punishment of caste offences is knowai 
as the fahchdyat, because it usually consists of five persons 
{/'d 7 }c/i, five) As a rule a sepaiatc pnnchdyat exists foi eveiy 
subcaste o\ei an area not too laigc foi all the mcmbeis of 
it to meet In theory, how'c\er, the pnticJidyat is only the 
mouthpiece of the assembly, w'hich should consist of all the 
members of the subcastc Some castes fine a mcmbei w'ho 
absents himself from the meeting The panclidyat may 
peihaps be supposed to rcpicsent the hand acting on 
behalf of the subcastc, w'hich is considcicd the body The 
panclidyat^ howcvei, was not the oiiginal judge It w'as at 
first the god befoic whom the paities pleaded their cause, 
and the god wdio gave judgment by the method of trial by 
ordeal This w'as probably the general character of pnmitive 
justice, and m some of the low^er castes the 01 deal is still 
icsortcd to for decisions The tube or subcaste attended as 
jurors or assessors, and earned out the proceedings, perhaps 
after having united themselves to the god foi the purpose by 
a saciificial meal ^\\q. pan eh dy at, having succeeded the god 
as the judge, is held to give its decisions by divine inspiiation, 
according to the sayings ‘ God is on high and the panch on 
earth,’ and ‘ The voice of the panchdyat is the voice of God ’ “ 
The headship of the panchdyat and the subcaste commonly 
descends in one family, 01 did so till recently, and the utmost 
deference is shown to the person holding it, even though he 
may be only a boy, for the above leason The offences in- 

^ Early Hzsloiy of Mantiud, pp form, "iny more tinn in the case of the 
259, 260 The needfire, as described Suovetaunha or PoH ceiemonies 
by Sir E B Tylor, had the character - Mr J T Mai ten’s Cmhal Pro- 
of a purificatory iite, but it may be vtnees Census Repot t, p 238 
doubted whether this was its original 
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volving temporary or permanent excommunication from 
caste are of a somewhat peculiar kind In the case of both 
a man and woman, to take food from a person of a caste 
from whom it is forbidden to do so, and especially from one 
of an impure caste, is a very seiious offence, as is also that 
of being beaten by a member of an impure caste, especially 
with a shoe It is also a serious offence to be sent to jail, 
because a man has to eat the impuie jail food To be hand- 
cuffed is a minor offence, perhaps by analogy with the major 
one of being sent to jail, or else on account of the indignity 
involved by the touch of the police As regards sexual 
offences, there is no direct punishment for a man as a rule, 
but if he lives with a low-caste woman he is temporarily 
expelled because it is assumed that he has taken food from 
her hands Sometimes a man and woman of the caste com- 
mitting adulteiy together are both punished A maiiied 
woman who commits adultery should in the higher and 
middle castes, in theory at least, be permanently expelled, 
but if her husband does not put her away she is sometimes 
readmitted with a seveie punishment A girl going wrong 
with an outsider is as a rule expelled unless the matter can 
be hushed up, but if she becomes pregnant by a man of the 
caste, she can often be readmitted with a penalty and married 
to him or to some other man There are also some leligious 
crimes, such as killing a cow or a cat or other sacred domestic 
animal , and in the case of a woman it is a very serious 
offence to get the lobe of her ear torn apart at the large 
perfoiation usually made for earrings,^ while for either a 
man or a woman to get vermin in a wound is an offence of 
the first magnitude, entailing several months’ exclusion and 
large expendituie on readmission Offences against ordinary 
morality are scarcely found m the category of those entailing 
punishment Murder must sometimes be expiated by a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges, but other ciiminal offences against 
the person and property are not taken cognisance of by the 
caste committee unless the offender is sent to jail Both in its 
ncgati\eand positive aspects the catcgoiy of offences affords 
interesting deductions on the basis of the explanation of 
the caste system alieady given The leason why there is 

‘ 1 or futlhcr notice of llin ofu.net. sec -irlicle Suiur nntkr Ikr jiiercini; 
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scarcely any punishment for offences against ordinal y 
moiality is that the caste oiganisation has never developed 
any lesponsibility foi the maintenance of social order and 
the protection of life and property It has nevei exeicised 
the function of government, because in the historical Hindu 
peiiod India was divided into large military states, while 
since then it has been subject to foieign domination The 
social oiganisation has thus maintained its pristine form, 
neither influenced by the government nor affording to it any 
co-operation or support And the aims of the caste tribunal 
have been restricted to preserving its own coiporate exist- 
ence free from injury or pollution, which might arise mainly 
from two sources If a member’s body was rendered impure 
either by eating impure food or by contact with a person of 
impure caste it became an unfit receptacle for the sacred food 
eaten at the caste feast, which bound its members togethei 
in one body This appears to be the object of the rules 
about food And since the blood of the clan and of the 
caste is communicated by descent through the father under 
the patriarchal system, adultery on the part of a mairied 
woman would bring a stranger into the group and undei- 
mine its corporate existence and unity Hence the severity 
of the punishment for the adultery of a married woman, 
which IS a special feature of the patriaichal system It has 
already been seen that under the rule of female descent, as 
shown by Mi Hartland in Primitive Paternity^ the chastity 
of women was as a rule scarcely regarded at all or even 
conceived of After the change to the patriarchal system a 
similar laxity seems to have prevailed for some period, and 
it was thought that any child born to a man in his house 01 
on his bed was his own, even though he might not be the 
father This idea obtained among the Arabs, as pointed 
out by Professor Robertson Smith in Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia^ and is also found in the Hindu classics, 
and to some extent even in modern practice It was perhaps 
based on the virtue assigned to concrete facts , just as the 
Hindus think that a girl is propeily married by going through 
the ceremony with an arrow or a flower, and that the fact of 
two children being suckled by the same woman, though she 
is not their mother, establishes a tie akin to consanguinity 
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between them, so they might have thought that the fact of 
a boy being bom in a man’s house constituted him the 
man’s son Subsequently, however, the view came to be 
held that the clan blood was communicated diiectly 
through the father, to whom the life of the child was 
solely assigned in the early patriarchal period And the 
chastity of mairied women then became of vital import- 
ance to the community, because the lack of it would 
cause strangers to be born into the clan, which now based 
its tie of kinship on descent from a common male ancestor. 
Thus the adultery of women became a crime which would 
undermine the foundations of society and the state, and as 
such was sometimes punished with death among communities 
in the early patriarchal stage It is this view, and not 
simply moral principle, which has led to the severe caste 
penalties for the offence Some of the primitive tribes care 
nothing about the chastity of unmarried giils, but punish 
unfaithful wives rigorously Among the Maria Gonds a 
man will murder his wife for infidelity, but girls are commonly 
unchaste. Another rule sometimes found is that an un- 
married girl becoming with child by an outsider is put out 
of caste for the time When her child, which does not 
belong to the caste, has been born, she must make it over to 
some outside family, and she herself can then be readmitted 
to the community. Out of the view of adultery as a religious 
and social offence, a moral regard foi chastity is however 
developing among the Hindus as it has m other societies 
It has been seen that the Sudras as well as the plebeians 
were regarded as impure, and the leason was perhaps that 
they were considered to belong to a hostile god By their 
participation in the sacrifice and partaking of the saciificial 
food, the Indian Aryans and other races considered that 
they were not only in fellowship with, but actually a part 
of the god And similaily then enemies were pait of the 
substance of a hostile god, whose very existence and contact 
^\erc abhorrent to their own Hence their enemies should 
as far as possible be completely exterminated, but when 
this was impossible they must dwell apart and not pollute 
by contact of their persons, or in any other way, the sacied 
soil on which the gods dwelt, nor the persons of those who 
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became pait of the substance of the god by paiticipation in 
the saciificial meal Foi this icason the plebeians had to 
live outside the Roman city, which was all sacred giound, 
and the Sudias and modem impuie castes have to live out- 
side the village, which is similaily sacied as the abode of 
the caith-goddess in hei foim of the goddess of the land of 
that Milage Foi the same icason then contact had to be 
avoided by those who belonged to the village and w'crc 
united to the goddess by pai taking of the ciops wdiich she 
brought foith on hci land As alicady seen, the belief 
existed that the life and qualities could be communicated 
by contact, and in tins ease the woishippeis would assimilate 
by contact the life of a god hostile to then own In the 
same mannci, as showm by M Salomon Reinach in O/Us, 
and Religions^ all the w^capons, clothes and mateiial 
possessions of the enemy w^eie considered as impure, pci haps 
because they also contained part of the life of a hostile god 
As already seen,’ a man’s clothing and w'eapons w^ere con- 
sidered to contain pait of his life by contact, and since the 
man w'as united to the god by pai taking of the sacrificial 
feast, all the possessions of the enemy might be held 
to participate in the life of the hostile god, and hence 
they could not be pieseived, nor taken by the victois 
into theii own houses oi dwellings This w^as the offence 
which Achan committed when he hid in his tent pait of 
the spoils of Jericho , and in consequence Jehovah ceased 
to be wuth the childien of Isiael when they w^ent up against 
Ai, that is ceased to be in them, and they could not stand 
before the enemy Achan and his family weie stoned and his 
pioperty destroyed by fire and the impurity was removed Foi 
the same reason the ancient Gauls and Germans destioyed 
all the spoils of w'ai or burned them, or buried them in lakes 
wheie they are still found At a later stage the Romans, 
instead of destioying the spoils of war, dedicated them to 
their own gods, perhaps as a visible sign of the conquest and 
subjection of the enemy’s gods , and they were hung in 
temples or on oak-trees, where they could not be touched 
except in the very direst need, as when Rome was left 
without arms after Cannae Subsequently the spoils were 

^ Para 6i 
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permitted to decorate the houses of the victorious generals, 
where they lemamed sacred and inviolable heirlooms^ 

In The Religions of India M Barth defined a Hindu as 
a man who has a caste ‘ The man who is a membei of a 
caste is a Hindu, he who is not, is not a Hindu’ His 
definition remains perhaps the best There is practically no 
dogma which is essential to Hinduism, noi is the veneration 
of any deity or sacred object either necessaiy or heretical 
As has often been pointed out, there is no assembly more 
catholic or less exclusive than the Hindu pantheon Another 
writer has said that the three essentials of a Hindu are to 
be a member of a caste, to veneiate Brahmans, and to hold 
the cow sacred Of the latter two, the veneration of 
Brahmans cannot be considered indispensable , for there are 
several sects, as the Lingayats, the Bishnois, the Manbhaos, 
the Kabirpanthis and others, who expressly disclaim any 
veneration for Brahmans, and, in theoiy at least, make no 
use of their services , and yet the members of these sects 
are by common consent acknowledged as Hindus. The 
sanctity of the bull and cow is a more nearly universal 
dogma, and extends practically to all Hindus, except the 
impuie castes These latter should not correctly be classed 
as Hindus , the very origin of their status is, as has been 
seen, the belief that they are the worshippers of gods 
hostile to Hinduism But still they must now practically 
be accounted as Hindus They worship the Hindu gods, 
standing at a distance when they are not allowed to enter 
the temples, perfoim their ceremonies by Hindu rites, and 
employ Brahmans for fixing auspicious days, writing the 
marriage invitation and other business, which the Brahman 
is willing to do for a consideration, so long as he docs not 
have to enter their houses Some of the impure castes cat 
beef, while others have abandoned it in order to improve 
their social position At the other end of the scale arc 
many well-educated Hindu gentlemen who have no objection 
to cat beef and may often have done so in England, though 
m India they may abstain out of deference to the prejudices 
of theii iclatnes, especially the women And Hindus of all 
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c.istcs .itc bcgnimng lo sell woin-out caUlc to the biitclieis 
foi slaughtci without sciuplc — an offence which fifty j cats 
ago w’ould ha\c entailed peim.incnt expulsion from caste. 
The icvcicnce foi the cow* is thus not an absolutely essential 
dogma of Hinduism, though it Is the nearest appioach to one 
As a definition oi test of Hinduism it is, howcvci, obviousl} 
inadequate. Caste, on the othei hand, tcgiilales the v hole 
of a Hindu’s life, his socnil position and, usually, his occup«i- 
tion It IS the only tnbunal which jnimshcs religious and 
social offences, and when a man is out of caste he has, foi 
so long as this condition continues, no place in Hinduism. 
Thcoictically he cannot eat w ith an) othci Hindu 1101 many 
his child to an\’ Hindu If he dies out of caste the 
caste-men will not buiy 01 bum his bod), which is rcgaidcd 
as impuie The binding tic of caste is, accoiding to 
the aigumcnt gi\cn abo\c, the communal meal 01 feast 
of giain cooked with w'atei, and this, it w'ould thciefoic 
seem, ma)* coircctK be tcimcd the chief religious function 
of Hinduism Caste also obtains among the Jams and Sikhs, 
but Sikhibin is ically little more than a Hindu sect, w'hile 
the Jains, who aie neaily all Banias, scaiccly differ from 
Vaishna\a Hindu Banias, and ha\c accepted caste, though 
it IS not in accoidance with the ical tenets of then ichgion 
The lower industiial classes of Muhammadans have also 
formed castes in imitation of the Hindus Many of these 
are how'e\ci the descendants of con\ cited Hindus, and nearl)'- 
all of them ha\c a numbci of Hindu practices 

There have not been w'anting rcfoimers in Hinduism, and 
the ultimate object of then preaching seems to have been 
the abolition of the caste system The totem-clans, perhaps, 
supposed that each species of animals and plants w^hich they 
distinguished had a diffeient kind of life, the qualities of each 
species being considcicd as part of its life This belief may 
have been the original basis of the idea of difference of blood 
arising from nobility of lineage or descent, and it may also 
have been that fiom which the thcor)'^ of caste distinctions 
was derived Though the sacrificial food of each caste is 
the same, yet its members may have held themselves to be 
partaking of a diffeient sacrificial feast and absorbing a 
different life , just as the sacrificial feasts and the gods of 
VOL I o 
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the different Greek and Latin city-states were held to be 
distinct and hostile, and a citizen of one state could not 
join in the sacrificial feast of anothei, though the gods and 
sacrificial animals might be as a mattei of fact the same 
And the earth-goddess of each village i\as a separate foim 
or pait of the goddess, so that her land should only be 
tilled by the descendants of the cultivators who were in 
communion with her The seveie caste penalties attached 
to getting vermin in a wound, involving a long peiiod of 
complete ostracism and the most elaboiate ceremonies of 
purification, may peihaps be explained by the idea that the 
man so afflicted has in his body an alien and hostile life 
which IS incompatible with his forming part of the common 
life of the caste or subcaste The leading featuie of the 
doctrines of the Hindu leformers has been that theie is only 
one kind of life, which extends through the whole of creation 
and is all equally piecious Everything that lives has a 
spark of the divine life and hence should not be destroyed 
The belief did not extend to vegetable life, peihaps because 
the true nature of the latter was by then partly realised, 
while if the consumption of vegetable life had been pio- 
hibited the sect could not have existed The above doctrine 
will be recognised as a comparatively simple and natuial 
expansion of the beliefs that animals have self-conscious 
volitional life and that each species of animals consists of one 
common life distributed through its members If the true 
nature of individual animals and plants had been recognised 
from the beginning, it is difficult to see how the idea of 
one universal life running through them all could have been 
conceived and have obtained so large a degree of acceptance 
As the effect of such a doctrine was that all men weie of 
the same blood and life, its necessary consequence was the 
negation of caste distinctions The transmigration of souls 
followed as a moral rule apportioning reward and punishment 
foi the actions of men The soul passed through a cycle of 
lives, and the location or body of its next life, whether an 
animal of varying importance or meanness, or a human being 
in different classes of society, was determined by its good or 
evil actions in picvious lives Finally, those souls which had 
been purified of all the gross qualities appertaining to the 
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body weie released fiom the cycle of existence and reabsorbed 
into the divine centie or focus of life In the case of the 
Buddhists and Jains the divine centre of life seems to have 
been conceived of impersonally The leading authorities on 
Buddhism state that its founder’s doctiine was pure atheism, 
but one may suggest that the view seems somewhat improbable 
in the case of a religion pi omulgated at so eaily a period And 
on such a hypothesis it is difficult to undei stand either the stress 
laid on the escape from life as the highest aim or the sanctity 
held to attach to all kinds of animal life But these doctrines 
follow naturally on the belief in a divine centre or focus of 
life from which all life emanates for a time, to be ultimately 
reabsorbed The Vaishnava reformers, who arose subse- 
quently, took the sun or the spirit of the sun as the divine 
source of all life They also preached the sanctity of animal 
life, the transmigration of souls, and the final absorption of 
the purified soul into the divine centre of life The abolition 
of caste was geneially a leading feature of their doctiine and 
may have been its principal social aim The survival of the 
individual soul was not a tenet of the earlier reformeis, 
though the later ones adopted it, perhaps in response to the 
growing perception of individuality But even now it is 
doubtful how far the separate existence of the individual soul 
after it has finally left the world is a religious dogma of the 
Hindus The basis of Hindu asceticism is the necessity of 
completely freeing the soul or spirit from all the appetites 
and passions of the body before it can be reabsorbed into 
the god Those who have so mortified the body that the 
life merely subsists in it, almost unwillingly as it were, and 
absolutely unaffected by human desires or affections or 
worldly events, have rendered their individual spark of life 
capable of being at once absorbed into the divine life and 
equal in merit to it, while still on earth Thus Hindu 
ascetics in the last or perfect stage say, ‘ I am God,’ or ‘ I am 
Siva,’ and are revered by their disciples and the people as 
divine Both the Buddhists and Jams lay the same stress 
on the value of asceticism as enabling the soul to attain 
perfection through complete detachment from the appetites 
and passions of the body and the cares of the world , and 
the deduction therefore seems warranted that the end of the 
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perfect soul would be a similar reabsorption in the divine 
soul 

97 Decline The caste system has maintained its vigour unimpaired 
either by the political vicissitudes and foieign invasions of 

system India or by Muhammadan peisecution Except wheie it 
has been affected by European education and inventions, 
Hindu society preserved until recently a lemarkably close 
resemblance to that of ancient Greece and Rome in the 
classical period But seveial signs point to the conclusion 
that the decay of caste as the governing factor of Indian 
society IS m sight The freedom in selection of occupation 
which now obtains appears to stiike at the root of the 
caste system, because the relative social status and gradation 
of castes is based on their traditional occupations When 
m a large number of the principal castes the majority of the 
members have abandoned their traditional occupation and 
taken freely to others, the relative status of castes becomes 
a fiction, which, though it has hitherto subsisted, cannot 
apparently be indefinitely maintained The great extension 
of education undertaken by Government and warmly ad- 
vocated by the best Indian opinion exercises an analogous 
influence Education is free to all, and, similaily, in the 
careers which it opens to the most successful boys there is 
no account of caste Thus members of quite low castes 
obtain a good social position and, as regards them person- 
ally, the prejudices and contempt foi their caste necessarily 
fall into abeyance The process must, probably, in time 
extend to general social toleration. The educated classes 
aie also coming to legard the restrictions on food and 
drink, and on eating and drinking with others, as an irk- 
some and unnecessaiy bar to social intercom sc, and arc 
gradually abandoning them This tendency is greatly 

strengthened by the example and social contact of Euio- 
peans Finallj^ the facilities for travelling and the demo- 
cratic nature of modci n tra\ el ha\ e a very powerful effect 1 he 
great majority of Hindus of all castes arc obliged by then 
compaiativc poverty to avail themselves of tlie cheap third- 
class fares, and have to rub shoulders together in packed 
railway carnages Soon they begin to realise that this cloc^ 
them no haim, and get accustomed to it, with the icsiilt 
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that the piejudices about bodily contact tend to disappear 
The opinion has been given that the decline of social ex- 
clusiveness in England was laigely due to the intioduction 
of railway tiavelling Taking account of all these influences, 
and assuming their continuance, the inference may safely be 
drawn that the life of the Indian caste system is limited, 
though no attempt can be made to estimate the degiee of 
Its vitality, noi to predict the foim and constitution of the 
society which will arise on its decay 
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6 Pi aspects of the sect 

Arya Samaj Relig’ion. — This important reforming sect of 
Hinduism numbered neaily 250,000 persons in India in 191 1, 
as against 92,000 111 1901. Its adherents belong principally 
to the Punjab and the United Provinces In the Cential 
Piovinces 974 members were returned The sect was 
founded by Pandit Dayanand Saiaswati, a Gujarati Brahman, 
born in 1824 According to his own narrative he had been 
caiefully instiucted in the Vedas, which means that he had 
been made to commit a great portion of them to memoiy, 
and had been initiated at an early age into the Saiva sect 
to which his family belonged , but while still a mere boy 
his mind had revolted against the practices of idolatry Fie 
could not bring himself to acknowledge that the image of 
Siva seated on his bull, the helpless idol, which, as he 
himself observed in the watches of the night, allowed the 
mice to run over it with impunity, ought to be worshipped 
as the omnipotent deity ^ He also conceived an intense 
aversion to mairiage, and fled from home m order to avoid 
the match which had been arianged for him He was 
attracted by the practice of Yoga, or ascetic philosophy, and 

* Cults, Customs, p 1^0 
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studied it with gieat ardour, claiming to have been initiated 
into the highest secrets of Yoga Vidya He tells m one of 
his books of his many and extensive travels, his profound 
researches in Sanskritic lore, his constant meditations and 
his ceaseless mquiiings He tells how, by dissecting in his 
own rough way a corpse which he found floating on a river, 
he finally discerned the egregious errors of the Hindu medical 
treatises, and, tearing up his books in disgust, flung them into 
the river with the mutilated corpse By degrees he found 
reason to reject the authority of all the sacred books of the 
Hindus subsequent to the Vedas Once convinced of this, 
he braced himself to a wonderful course of missionary effort, 
in which he formulated his new system and attacked the 
existing orthodox Hinduism ^ He maintained that the 
Vedas gave no countenance to idolatry, but inculcated 
monotheism, and that their contents could be reconciled 
with all the results of modern science, which indeed he held 
to be indicated in them The Arya Samaj was founded 
in Lahore in 1877, and during the remainder of his life 
Dayanand travelled over northern India continually preach- 
ing and disputing with the advocates of other religions, and 
founding branches of his sect In 1883 he died at Ajmer, 
according to the story of his followers, from the effects of 
poison administered to him at the instigation of a piostitute 
against whose profession he had been lecturing^ 

Dayanand’s attempt to found a sect which, while not 
going entnely outside Hinduism, should prove acceptable to 
educated Hindus desiring a puier faith, appeals to ha\c 
been distinctly successful The leaders of the Biahnio 
Samaj were men of higher intelligence and ability than he, 
and after sciupulously fair and impartial inquiry were led to 
deny the infallibility of the Vedas, while they also declined 
to recognise caste But by so doing they rendered it im* 
possible foi a man to become a Biahmo and remain a Hindu, 
and their movement has made little headway By retaining 
the tenet of the divine authority of the Vedas, Dayanand 
made it possible for educated Hindus to join his sect without 
absolutely cutting themselves adrift from their old faith 

' Piinji^h Cz-ttsiis - Uiirn, Umtecl Pto-'u res 
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But Dayanand’s contention that the Vedas should be 
figuiatively intei preted, and are so found to foieshadow 
the discovenes of modem science, will naturally not bear 
examination The following instances of the method are 
given by Professoi Oman “ At one of the anniversary 
meetings of the society a membei gravely stated that the 
Vedas mentioned p^ue fire, and as pure fire was nothing but 
electiicity, it was evident that the Indians of the Vedic period 
•ueie acquainted with electiicity A leading member of the 
sect, who had studied science in the Government college, 
discovered in two Vedic texts, made up of only eighteen 
woids in all, that oxygen and hydrogen with their char- 
acteristic properties were known to the writers of the Rig 
Veda, who were also acquainted with the composition of 
water, the constitution of the atmosphere, and had anticipated 
the modern kinetic theory of gases ” ^ Mr Burn gives the 
following parallel versions of a veise of the Rig Veda by 
Professoi Max Muller and the late Pandit Guru Datt, M A , 
of the Arya Samaj 

Piofessor Max Muller — “ May Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, 

Ayu, India, the Lord of the Ribhus, and the Maruts not 
rebuke us because we shall proclaim at the sacrifice the 
virtues of the swift horse sprung from the Gods ” 

Pandit Gniu Datt — "We shall describe the power- 
generating virtues of the energetic horses endowed with 
brilliant properties (or the virtues of the vigorous force of 
heat) which learned or scientific men can evoke to work for 
purposes of appliances Let not philanthiopists, noble men, 
judges, learned men, rulers, wise men and practical mechanics 
ever disregard these pioperties” In fact, the learned Pandit 
has interpreted horse as horse-power 

Nevertheless the Arya Samaj does furnish a haven for 3 Tenets 
educated Hindus who can no longer credit Hindu mythology, 
but do not wish entirely to break away from their religion , 
a step which, involving also the abandonment of caste, would 
in their case mean the cessation to a considerable extent 
of social and family intercourse The present tenets and 
position of the Arya Samaj as given to Piofessor Oman by 
Lala Lajpat Rai ^ indicate that, while tending towards the 
^ Cults, Customs, p 144 ^ Ibidem, pp 176, 177 
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complete removal of the over-swollen body of Hindu ritual 
and the obstacles to social progiess involved in the nariow 
restrictions of the caste system, the sect at present permits 
a compromise and does not requiie of its proselytes a full 
abjuration In theoiy members of any religion may be 
admitted to the Samaj, and a few Muhammadans have been 
initiated, but unless they renounce Islam do not usually 
participate m social intercourse Sikhs are freely admitted, 
and converts from any religion who accept the purified 
Hinduism of the Samaj are welcome Such converts go 
through a simple ceremony of purification, for which a 
Biahman is usually engaged, though not required by lule 
Those who, as Hindus, wore the sacred thiead aie again 
invested with it, and it has also been conferred on converts, 
but this has excited opposition A few marriages between 
members of different subcastes have been cairied out, and 
in the case of orphan girls adopted into the Samaj caste, 
rules have been set aside and they have been married to 
members of other castes. Lavish expenditure on weddings 
is discouraged Vishnu and Siva are accepted as alternative 
names of the one God , but their reputed consorts Kali, 
Durga, Devi, and so on, are not regarded as deities Brah- 
mans are usually employed for ceremonies, but these may 
also, especially birth and funeral ceremonies, be perfoimed 
by non-Brahmans In the Punjab members of the Samaj 
of diffeient castes will take food together, but rarely m the 
United Provinces Dissension has aiisen on the question of 
the consumption of flesh, and the Samaj is split into two 
parties, vegetarians and meat-eaters In the United Pro- 
vinces, Mr Bum states, the vegetal lan party would not 
object to employ men of low caste as cooks, excepting such 
impure castes as Chamars, Dorns and sweepers, so long as 
they were also vegetarians The Aryas still hold the 
doctiine of the transmigration of souls and veneiate the cou, 
but they do not regard the cow as divine In this respect 
their position has been somewhat modified from that of 
Dayanand, who was a vigorous supporter of the Gaoiaksha 
or cow-piotection mo\ement 

'u i-rn- Again Davanand enunciated a \eiy peculiar doctrine on 
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widows, lesoiting to men othci than then husbands foi 
obtaining an heir This is peimitted under ceitain ciicum- 
stances by the Hindu lawbooks Dayanand laid down that 
a Hindu widow might lesoit in succession to five men until 
she had borne each of them two childien, and a manied 
woman might do the same with the consent of hei husband, 

01 without his consent if he had been absent fiom home foi 
a certain numbei of 5)’eais, var3Mng accoiding to the puipose 
foi which he was absent^ Dayanand held that this lule 
would have beneficial lesulls Those wdio could restrain 
then impulses would still be considered as following the 
best w^ay , but for the majoiity who could not do so, the 
authorised method and degree of intimacy laid down by him 
w^ould prevent such evils as prostitution, connubial unfaithful- 
ness, and the secret hatsons of w'ldow's, resulting in piactices 
like abortion The pievalence of such a custom would, 
how'ever, ceitainly do more to injure social and family life 
than all the evils wdiich it was designed to pi event, and it is 
not surpiising to find that the Samaj does not now' consider 
Nij'oga an essential doctiine, instead of this they are tiying 
in face of much opposition to intioduce the natuial and 
proper custom of the remairiage of widow's The pimcipal 
iite of the Samaj is the old Horn sacrifice of burning clarified 
buttei, giain, and vaiious fragiant gums and spices on the 
sacied fire, with the lepetition of Sanskrit texts They now' 
explain this by saying that it is a sanitary measuie, designed 
to purify the air 

The Samaj does not believe in any literal heaven and 
hell, but considers these as figurative expressions of the 
state of the soul, whether in this life or the life to come 
The Aryas therefore do not perform the shiddhh ceremony 
nor offer oblations to the dead, and in abolishing these they 
1 educe enormously the pow'er and influence of the priesthood 

The above account indicates that the Arya Samaj is 5 Aims 
tending to become a vaguely theistic sect Its religious 
obseivances will probably fall more and moie into the back- tionaim- 
ground, and its members will aspire to obseive in their 
conduct the code of social morality obtaining in Europe, 
and to legulate their habit of life by similar considerations 

1 Cults, Customs, pp 148, 149 
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of comfort and convenience Already the principal aims of 
the Samaj tend mainly to the social improvement of its 
members and their fellow-Indians It sets its face against 
child-marriage, and encourages the remarriage of widows 
It busies itself with female education, with oiphanages and 
schools, dispensaiies and public libiaries, and philanthropic 
institutions of all sorts ^ Its avowed aim is to unite and 
regenerate the peoples of Aryavarrta or India 
As one of its own poets has said ^ 

Ah I long have ye slept. Sons of India, too long ' 

Your country degenerate, your morals all wrong 

Its principal educational institutions are the Dayanand 
AnglO'Vedic College at Lahoie and the Anglo-Vedic School 
at Meerut, a large orphanage at Bareilly, smaller ones at 
Allahabad and Cawnpore, and a number of primary schools 
It employs a body of travelling teacheis or Upadeshaks to 
make converts, and in the famine of 1900 took charge of as 
many famine orphans as the Local Governments would 
entiust to it, in Older to pi event them from being handed 
over to Christian missionaries All members of the Samaj 
are expected to contribute one per cent of their incomes to 
the society, and a laige number of them do this The Arya 
Samaj has been accused of cherishing political aims and of 
anti-British propaganda, but the writers quoted in this article 
unite in acquitting it of such a charge as an institution, 
though some of its members have been moie 01 less 
identified with the Extremist paity From the beginning, 
however, and apparently up to the present time, its religious 
teaching has been diiected to social and not to political 
reform, and so long as it adheres to this course its work must 
be consideied to be useful and praiseworthy Nevertheless 
some danger may perhaps exist lest the boys educated in its 
institutions may with youthful intemperance read into the 
instruction of their teachers more than it is meant to convey, 
and divert exhortations for social improvement and progress 
to political ends 

0-- The census of 1911 showed the Arya Samaj to be m 

'^’5 a nourishing and progicssivc condition Tlierc seems good 
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leason to suppose that its success may continue, as it meets 
a distinct leligious and social lequiiement of educated Hindus 
Naisinghpui is the piincipal centie of the sect in the Cential 
Piovmces, and heie an oiphanage is maintained with about 
thiity inmates, the local membeis have an ata fund, to which 
they daily contiibutc a handful of floui, and this accumulates 
and is peiiodicall)^ made ovei to the oiphanage Theie is 
also a Vedic school at Naisinghpui, and a Sanskiit school 
has been staitcd at Diug^ 

* T T M-irlcn, Ctttstts Repoit 
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Brahmo Samaj Religion. — This monotheistic sect of 
Bengal numbered only thirty-two adheients m the Central 
of Provinces in 1911, of whom all or nearly all were piobably 
Bengalis Nevertheless its history is of great interest as 
representing an attempt at the reform and purification of 
Hinduism under the influence of Christianity The founder 
of the sect, Ram Mohan Roy, a Brahman, was born in 1772 
and died in England in 1833 was sent to school at 

Patna, where undei the influence of Muhammadan teachers 
he learnt to despise the extravagant stories of the Puianas 
At the age of sixteen he composed a tract against idolatry, 
which stirred up such a feeling of animosity against him that 
he had to lca\e his home He betook himself first to 
Benares, wheic he received instruction in the Vedas fiom the 
Biahmans Fiom there he went to Tibet, that he might 
leain the tenets of Buddhism from its adherents lathcr than 
its opponents , his genuine desire to form a fair judgment 
of the merits of every creed being furthei evidenced by ins 
learning the language in which each of these finds its 
expression thus he learnt Sanskrit that he might rightly 
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undei stand the Vedas, Pali that he might read the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, Arabic as the key to the Koran, and Hebrew 
and Greek for the Old and New Testaments ^ In 1 8 1 9, after 
a diligent study of the Bible, he published a book entitled 
The P 7 ’ecepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness 
Although this work was eminently appreciative of the character 
and teaching of Christ, it gave rise to an attack from the 
missionaries of Serampore Strange to say. Ram Mohan 
Roy so far converted his tutor Mr Adam (himself a mission- 
aiy) to his own way of thinking that that gentleman 
relinquished his spiritual office, became editor of the Indian 
Gazette, and was generally known in Calcutta as ‘ The second 
fallen Adam ’ ^ 

Ram Mohan Roy was held m great esteem by his English 2 Much 
contemporaries in India He dispensed in chanties the bulk 
of his private means, living himself with the strictest economy English 
in order that he might have the more to give away It was 
to a consideiable extent due to his efforts, and more especially 
to his demonstration that the practice of Sati found no 
sanction in the Vedas, that this abominable rite was declared 
illegal by Lord William Bentmck m 1829 The titulai 
emperor of Delhi conferred the title of Raja upon him in 
1830 and induced him to proceed to England on a mission 
to the Home Government He was the first Brahman who 


had crossed the sea, and his distinguished appearance, 
agreeable manners, and undoubtedly great ability, coupled 
with his sympathy for Christianity, procured him a warm 
welcome in England, where he died in 1833 ® 

Ram Mohan Roy, with the help of a few friends and 3 I'ounda- 
disciples, founded, m 1830, the Brahmo Samaj or Society of Brahmo^^ 
God In the trust deed of the meeting-house it was laid Samaj 
down that the society was founded for “the worship and 
adoration of the eternal, unsearchable and immutable Being 
who is the Author and Preserver of the Universe, but not by 


^ Lilhngston, p 45, ou the author- 
ity of Max hluller Professor Oman 
states, however, that he had but little 
acquaintance ivith the Vedas {Brah- 
vtaus, Theisis, p 103), and if this was 
so It -would seem likely that his know- 
ledge of the other ancient languages w as 
not \er} profound But he published 
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a book in Persian and knew English 
w ell • 

' Oman, quoting from Dr George 
Smith’s Life of Dr Alexandei Duff, 
vol 1 p 118 

^ Oman, quoting Mary Carpenter’s 
Last Days in England of the Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, p 67 
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any other name, designation or title peculiarly used by any 
men or set of men , and that in conducting the said woiship 
and adoration, no object, animate oi inanimate, that has been 
or is or shall hereafter become an object of worship by 

any men or set of men, shall be reviled or slightingly or 
contemptuously spoken of dr alluded to either in pleaching, 
or in the hymns or other mode of woiship that may be 
delivered or used in the said messuage or building”^ This 
well exemplifies the broad toleration and hberaht)^ of the sect 
The seivice in the new theistic chuich consisted m the recital 
of the Vedas by two Telugu Brahmans, the leading of texts 
fiom the Upanishads, and the expounding of the same in 
Bengali The Samaj, thus constituted, based its teaching 
on the Vedas and was at this time, though unorthodox, still 
a Hindu sect, and made no attempt at the abolition of caste 
“ Indeed, in establishing this sect. Ram Mohan Ro}^ piofessed 
to be leading his countrymen back to the pure, uncoirupted, 
monotheistic religion of their Vedic ancestors , but his 
monotheism, based, as it was, essentially upon the Vedanta 
philosophy, was in leality but a disguised Pantheism, eniichcd 
as regards its ethics by ideas derived from Muslim and 
Christian literature and theology ” ^ 

After the death of its foundei the sect languished foi a 
period of ten yeais until it was taken in hand by Debendia 
Nath Tagore, whose father Dwarka Nath had been a fiiend 
and waim admirer of Ram Mohan Roy, and had piactically 
maintained the society by paying its expenses duiing the 
interval In 1843 Debendra drew up a form of initiation 
which involved the renunciation of idolatry He established 
branches of the Brahmo Samaj in many towns and villages 
of Bengal, and in 1845 sent four Pandits to Benares 
to copy out and make a special study of the Vedas On 
their return to Calcutta after two years Debendra Nath 
dcNotcd himself with their aid to a dilmcnt and ciitical 

O 

study of the sacred books, and eventually, after much con- 
tiovcrsy and even danger of disruption, the Samaj, under 
his guidance, came to the impoitant decision that the 
leaching of the Vedas could not be leconcilcd with the 
conclusions of modern science or with the icligious con- 
* L Iiitig'.’on, p 51 ~ /hil / 1 ans, 7!tssts, p 105 
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victions of the Biahmos, a result which soon led to an open 
and public denial of the infallibility of the Vedas 

“Theie is nothing,” Professoi Oman remarks, “in the 
Biahmic movement more cieditable to the paities concerned 
than this honest and caieful inquiry into the natuie of the 
doctrines and precepts of the Vedas” ^ 

The tenets of the Biahmo Samaj consisted at this time 
of a puie theism, without special leliance on the Hindu sacied 
books or lecognition of such Hindu doctimes as the tians- 
migiation of souls But m then ordinal y lives its members 
still confoimed geneially to the caste practices and leli- 
gious usages of their neighbours But a piogressive party 
now aiose under the leadeiship of Keshub Chandai Sen, 
a young man of the Vaidya caste, which desiied to break 
altogethei witii Hinduism, abolish the use of sect marks 
and the piohibition of mtermariiage between castes, and 
to welcome into the community converts fiom all religions 
Meanwhile Debendia Nath Tagoie had spent three years 
in seclusion in the Himalayas, occupied with meditation 
and prayer , on his return he acceded so far to the views 
of Keshub Chandar Sen as to celebrate the marriage of his 
daughter according to a leformed theistic ritual , but when 
his friend pressed for the complete abolition of all caste 
restiictions, Debendia Nath refused his consent and letired 
once more to the hills ^ The result was a schism in the 
community, and m 1866 the progressive paity seceded and 
set up a Samaj of their own, calling themselves the Brahmo 
Samaj of India, while the conseivative group under Debendra 
Nath Tagore was named the Adi or original Samaj In 
1905 the lattei was estimated to number only about 300 
persons ® 

Keshub Chandar Sen had been educated in the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, and being more familiar with 
English and the Bible than with the Sanskrit language and 
Vedic literature, he was filled with deep enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the beauty of Christ’s chaiacter and teaching^ 
He had shown a strong passion for the stage and loved 
nothing better than the plays of Shakespeare He was 

^ Bi dhmans, Theists, pin ^ Btahmans, Thetsts, p Ii 6 

^ Lilhngston, p 73 ^ Ibidem, p 113 
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fond of performing himself, and especially delighted in 
appearing in the role of a magician or conjurer befoie his 
family and friends The new sect took up the position that 
all leligions were true and worthy of veneration At the 
inaugural meeting, texts from the sacred scriptuies of the 
Christians, Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsis and Chinese 
were publicly read, in older to mark and to proclaim to 
the world the catholicity of spirit in which it was formed^ 
Keshub by his writings and public lectures kept himself 
prominently before the Indian woild, enlisting the sympathies 
of the Viceioy (Sir John Lawrence) by his tendencies towards 
Christianity 

By this time several marriages had been performed 
according to the revised ritual of the Brahmic Church, which 
had given great offence to oithodox Hindus and exposed 
the participators in these novel rites to much obloquy 
The legality of marriages thus contracted had even been 
questioned To avoid this difficulty Keshub induced 
Government m 1872 to pass the Native Mairiage Act, 
introducing for the first time the institution of civil marriage 
into Hindu society The Act prescribed a form of marriage 
to be celebiated befoie the Registrar for persons who did 
not piofess either the Hindu, the Muhammadan, the Paisi, 
the Sikh, the Jama or the Buddhist religion, and who were 
neither Chiistians nor Jews, and fixed the minimum age 
for a bridegroom at eighteen and for a bride at fouiteen Only 
six years later, howevei, Keshub Chandar Sen committed the 
fatal mistake ofignoimg the law which he had himself been 
mstiumcntal m passing he permitted the mariiage of his 
daughtei, below the age of fouiteen, to the young Mahaiaja of 
Kucli Bihai, who was not then sixteen yeais of age” Ihis 
event led to a public censure of Keshub Chandai Sen b) his 
community and the secession of a section of the membcis, who 
foimed the Sadharan or Univeisal Brahmo Samaj The creed 
of this body consisted m the belief in an infinite Ciealor, the 
immortality of the soul, the duty and necessity of the spiritual 
woiship of God, and disbelief in any infallible book or man 
as a means of sah ation " 

' Jh<t/ n iit s, J 1 etsts, p iiS • Lillingston, p 96 
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From about this pcnod, oi a little befoie, Kcshub 7 Keshub 
Chandai Sen appeals to have attempted to make a wider 
appeal to Indians by developing the emotional side of his mto 
leligion And he giadually lelapscd from a pure unitaiian 
theism into what was piactically Hindu pantheism and the 
mysticism of the Yogis At the same time he came to 
considei himself an inspired prophet, and pioclaimed him- 
self as such The following instances of his extiavagant 
conduct are given by Profcssoi Oman ^ 

“In 1873 brought foiwaid the doctrine of Adesh 
or special inspiiation, declaiing emphatically that inspiia- 
tion IS not onl}'' possible, but a veiitable fact in the lives of 
many devout souls m this age The following years witnessed 
a maiked development of that essentially Asiatic and 
pci haps more especially Indian form of lehgious feeling, 
which finds its natural satisfaction m solitary ecstatic con- 
templation As a necessaiy consequence an ordei of 
devotees was established m 1876, divided into three mam 
classes, which in ascending gradation were designated 
Shabaks, Bhaktas and Yogis The lowest class, divided 
into two sections, is devoted to religious study and the 
practical peiformance of religious duties, including doing 
good to others The aspiration of the Bhakta is 
‘ Inebriation m God He is most passionately fond of God 
and delights in loving Him and all that pertains to Him. 

The very utteiance of the divine name causes his 
heait to oveiflow and brings tears of joy to his eyes ’ As for 
the highest order of devotees, the Yogis, 'They live in the 
spii it- world and readily commune with spiritual realities 
They welcome whatever is a help to the entire subjugation 
of the soul, and aie always employed in conquering selfish- 
ness, carnality and worldhness They are happy m prayer 
and meditation and in the study of nature ’ 

“The new dispensation having come mto the woild to 
harmonise conflicting creeds and regenerate mankind, must 
have its outward symbol, its tiiumphal banner floating 
proudly on the joyful air of highly-favoured India A flag 
was therefore made and formally consecrated as ‘ The Banner 
of the New Dispensation’ This emblem of ‘Regenerated 

^ Brahmans, Theists, pp 1 31, 139, 140 
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and saving theism’ the new prophet himself foimed with 
a yak’s tail and kissed with his own inspired lips In 
orthodox Hindu fashion his missionaries — apostles of the 
new Dispensation — went lound it with lights in then hands, 
while his less privileged followers respectfully touched the 
sacred pole and humbly bowed down to it In a woid, the 
banner was woi shipped as Hindu idols are worshipped any 
day m India Carried away by a spirit of innovation, 
anxious to keep himself prominently before the world, and 
realising no doubt that since churches and sects do not 
flourish on intellectual pabulum only, ceitain mystic iites 
and gorgeous ceremonials were necessary to the success of 
the new Dispensation, Keshub introduced into his Chinch 
vaiious obseivances which attracted a good deal of attention 
and did not escape criticism On one occasion he went 
with his disciples m procession, singing hymns, to a stagnant 
tank in Calcutta, and made believe that they weie in 
Palestine and on the side of the Joidan Standing near 
the tank Keshub said, ‘Beloved brethien, we have come 
into the land of the Jews, and we are seated on the bank of 
the Jordan Let them that have eyes see Verily, verily, 
here was the Loid Jesus baptised eighteen hundicd years 
ago Behold the holy waters wherein was the Son of God 
immersed’ We learn also that Keshub and his disciples 
attempted to hold communication with saints and prophets 
of the olden time, upon whose works and teaching they 
had been pondering m retiiement and solitude On this 
subject the following notice appealed in the Sunday 
Mi 7 ro7 

“ ‘ It is proposed to promote communion \\ ith departed 
saints among the more advanced Brahmos With a mcw 
to achieve this object successfully ancient piophets and 
saints will be taken one aftei another on special occasions 
and made the subject of close study, meditation and prayer 
Patticular places will also be assigned to w'hich the devotees 
will resort as pilgrims Thcie for hours together they vd! 
try to draw inspiration from paiticular saints Wc bclieic 
a spiritual pilgrimage to Moses will be shortly undci talon 
Only earnest devotees ought to join'” 

Keshub Chandat Sen died in i88.j, and the Brahnio 
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Samaj seems subsequently to have returned moie or less 8 Recent 
to its first position of pure theism coupled with Hindu 
social lefoim His successor m the leadership of the sect 
was Babu P C Mazumdar, who visited America and created 
a favourable impression at the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago Under his guidance the Samaj seems to have 
gradually drifted towards American Unitananism, and to 
have been supported in no slight degree by funds from 
the United States of Ameiica^ He died in 1905, and 
left no one of prominent character and attainments to 
succeed to the leadership In 19 ii the adherents of the 
different branches of the Samaj numbered at the census 
only 5500 persons 

The history of the Biahmo Samaj is of great interest, 9 Char- 
because it was the first attempt at the leform and purifica- 
tion of Hinduism made under the influence of Chiistianity, ment 
the long line of Vaishnavite refoimers who strove to abrogate 
Hindu polytheism and the deadening restrictions of caste, 
having probably been inspired by the contemplation of Islam 
The Samaj is further distinguished by the admirable tolera- 
tion and broadness of view of its religious position, and by 
having had for its leaders three men of exceptional character 
and attainments, two of whom, and especially Keshub Chandar 
Sen, made a profound impression in England among all classes 
of society But the failuie of the Samaj to attract any large 
number of converts from among the Hindus was only what 
might have been expected For it requires its followers 
practically to cut themselves adrift from family and caste ties 
and offers nothing in return but an undefined theism, not 
calculated to excite any enthusiasm or strong feeling in 
ordinary minds Its efforts at social refoim have probably, 
however, been of substantial value m weakening the rigidity 
of Hindu rules on caste and marriage 

Dadupanthi Seet.^ — One of the sects founded by 
Vaishnava reformers of the school of Kabir , a few of its 
members are found in the western Districts of the Central 

^ B) ahmans, Thetsts, p 148 Maclagan’s Punjab Census Report, 

2 This article is compiled from the 1891 , and Mr Bhimbhai Kirparam’s 
notices in Wilson’s Hindu Sects, As Hindus of Gujai at, Bombay Gazetteei , 

Res vol XVI pp 79-81 , Sir E vol ix 
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Provinces Dadu was a Pinjara or cotton-cleaner by caste 
He was born at Ahmadabad m the sixteenth century, and 
died at Narayana in the Jaipur State shortly after AD 1600 
He is said to have been the fifth successor in spiiitual 
inspiration from Kabir, 01 the sixth fiom Ramanand Dadu 
preached the unity of God and protested against the 
animistic abuses which had grown up m Hinduism “ To 
this day,” writes Mr Coldstream, “ the Dadupanthis use the 
words Sat Ram, the True God, as a current phrase expressive 
of their creed Dadu forbade the worship of idols, and did 
not build temples , now temples are built by his followers, 
who say they worship in them the Dadubani or Sacred 
Book ” This IS what has been done by other sects such 
as the Sikhs and Dhamis, whose founders eschewed the 
veneration of idols , but their uneducated followers could 
not dispense with some visible symbol for their adoration, 
and hence the sacred sciipt has been enthroned in a temple 
The worship of the Dadupanthis, Professoi Wilson says, 
is addressed to Rama, but it is restiicted to the Japa or 
repetition of his name, and the Rama intended is the deity 
negatively described in the Vedanta theology The chief 
place of worship of the sect is Narayana, where Dadu died 
A small building on a hill marks the place of his disappear- 
ance, and his bed and the sacred books aie kept there as 
objects of veneration 

Like other sects, the Dadupanthis are divided into 
celibate or priestly and lay or householder blanches But 
they have also a third offshoot, consisting m the Naga 
Gosains of Jaipui, nearly naked ascetics, who constituted 
a valuable part of the troops of Jaipui and other States 
It is said that the Nagas always formed the van of the 
army of Jaipur The sect have white caps with four 
corners and a flap hanging down at the back, which each 
follower has to make for himself To prevent the destruc- 
tion of animal life entailed by cremation, the tenets of the 
sect enjoin that corpses should be laid in the forests to be 
devoured by birds and beasts This rule, however, is not 
observed, and their dead arc burnt at early dawn 

Dhami, Prannathi Sect.- — A small religious sect 01 order. 
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having its hcadquartcis in the Panna State of Bundelkhand 
>A few'- members of the sect are found in the Saugoi and 
Damoh Districts of the Cential Piovmces The name 
Dhami is simply a denvativ'e fiom dliain^ a monastciy, and 
in noithcin India they aie called Prannathi aftei their 
founder They aie also known as Sathi Bhai, bi others 
in lehgion, 01 simply as Bhai or biothcis The sect takes 
its origin fiom one Prannath, a Rajput who lived m the 
latter pait of Aurang^eb’s reign towards the end of the 
seventeenth centuiy He is said to have acquiied gieat 
influence with Chatia Sal, Raja of Panna, by the discov'eiy 
of a diamond mine there, and on this account Panna was 
made the home of the sect Piannath was w'ell acquainted 
with the sacred books of Islam, and, like other Hindu 
refoimeis, he attempted to piopagale a faith which should 
combine the tw'o religions To this end he composed 
a work m Gujarati called the Kulzam Sarup, m which texts 
fiom the Koian and the Vedas are brought together and 
shown not to be incompatible His cieed also proclaimed 
the abolition of the woiship of idols, and apparently of 
caste restrictions and the supremacy of Brahmans As 
a test of a disciple’s assent to the leal identity of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan creeds, the ceiemony of initiation 
consists in eating in the society of the followers of both 
leligions , but the amalgamation appears to be cairied 
no fuither, and members of the sect continue to follow 
geneially their own religious practices Theoretically they 
should w'^orship no material objects except the Foundei’s 
Book of Faith, which lies on a table covered with gold 
cloth m the principal temple at Panna But m fact they 
adore the boy Krishna as he was at Mathura, and in some 
temples there are images of Radha and Kiishna, while m 
others the decorations are so arranged as to look like an 
idol from a distance All temples, however, contain a copy 
of the sacred book, round which a lighted lamp is waved 
in the morning and evening The Dhamis now say also 
that their founder Prannath was an incarnation of Krishna, 
and they observe the Janam-Ashtami 01 Krishna’s birth- 
day as their principal festival They wear the Radha 
Vallabhi tilak or sect-mark, consisting of two white lines 
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drawn down the forehead from the roots of the hair, and 
curving to meet at the top of the nose, with a small red 
dot between them On the cheeks and temples they make 
rosette-like marks by bunching up the five fingers, dipping 
them in a solution of sandalwood and then applying them 
to the face^ They legard the Jumna as a sacred river and 
its water as holy, no doubt because Mathura is on its banks, 
but pay no reverence to the Ganges Their priests observe 
celibacy, but do not practise asceticism, and all the Dhamis 
are strict vegetarians 

Theie is also a bianch of the sect in Gujarat, where the 
founder is known as Meheraj Thakur He appears to have been 
identical with Prannath, and instituted a local headquarters 
at Surat ^ It is related by Mr Bhimbhai Kirparam that 
Meheraj Thakur was himself the disciple of one Deo Chand, 
a native of Amarkot in Sind The latter was devoted to 
the study of the Bhagwat Puran, and came to Jamnagar in 
Kathiawar, where he founded a temple to Radha and 
Krishna As there is a temple at Panna conseciated to 
Deo Chand as the Guru or preceptor of Prannath, and as 
the book of the faith is written m Gujaiati, the above 
account would appear to be correct, and it follows that the 
sect originated m the worship of Krishna, and was refined 
by Prannath into a purer form of faith A number ol 
Cutchis in Surat are adherents of the sect, and usually visit 
the temple at Panna on the full -moon day of Kartik 
(October) Curiously enough the sect has also found a 
home in Nepal, having been preached there, it is said, 
by missionary Dhamis in the time of Raja Ram Bahadur 
Shah of Nepal, about 150 years ago Its members there 
are known as Pranami or Parnami, a corruption of Pran- 
nathi, and they often come to Panna to study the sacred 
book It is reported that there aie usually about forty 
Nepahs lodging in the premises of the great temple at 
Panna.® 

‘ Captnin C I' Lxnrd, in Cntf/a/ p 545 
// Cc I i n A’e/ 'f / (lijoi) p bS ’’ I Ins inform ition Mns Iviiull) fuf 

Iter ^ ly Grze'/rfi, Hit liuf of ni';ht.d b) the Diu "in of I’nnm, tlirc'i' 
liijirl' (Mr Biiinibhni Kirp'ir'uii), ibc roliticnl Ai'cnt nl IbuKkUlnnil 
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Jain. — The total number of Jams m the Central Piovmces 
m 191 I was 71,000 persons They neatly all belong to the 
Bania caste, and are engaged in moneylendmg and trade 
hke other Banias They leside principally in the Vindhyan 
Districts, Saugoi, Damoh and Jubbulpoie, and in the 
principal towns of the Nagpui country and Beiai 

The Jain tenets present marked fcatuies of resemblance 
to Buddhism, and it was for some time held that Jainism 
was merely a latei offshoot fiom that religion The more 
geneially accepted view now, howe\er, is that the Jina or 
prophet of the Jains was a ical historical personage, who 
lived in the sixth century BC, being a contemporary of 
Gautama, the Buddha Vaidhamana, as he was commonly 
called, is said to have been the younger son of a small 
chieftain in the province of Videha or Tiiliut Like Sakya- 
Muni the Buddha or enlightened, Vardhamana became an 
ascetic, and after twelve years of a wandering life he 
appealed as a prophet, proclaiming a modification of the 
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doctrine of his own teacher Parsva or Parasnath From 
this time he was known as Mahavlra, the great hero, the 
same name which in its familiar form of Mahabir is applied 
to the god Hanuman The title of Jlna or victorious, from 
which the Jains take their name, was subsequently confeired 
on him, his sect at its first institution being called Nirgrantha 
or ascetic There are very close resemblances in the tradi- 
tions concerning the lives of Vardhamana and Gautama or 
Buddha Both were of royal birth , the same names lecur 
among their relatives and disciples , and they lived and 
preached in the same part of the country, Bihar and Tiihut^ 
Vaidhamana is said to have died during Buddha’s lifetime, 
the date of the latter’s death being about 480 BC" Their 
doctrines also, with some important differences, piesent, on 
the whole, a close resemblance Like the Buddhists, the 
Jains claim to have been patronised by the Maui)m princes 
While Asoka was mainly instrumental in the propagation 
of Buddhism over India, his grandfather Chandragupta is 
stated to have been a Jam, and his grandson Sampadi also 
figures in Jam tradition A district which is a holy land 
for one is almost always a holy land for the other, and then 
sacred places adjoin each other in Bihar, m the peninsula 
of Gujaiat, on Mount Abu in Rajputana and elsewhere. 
The earliest of the Jam books belongs to the siNith century 
A D , the existence of the Nirgrantha sect in Buddha’s life- 
time being proved by the Cingalese books of the Buddhists, 
and by refei cnees to it in the inscriptions of Asoka and 
otheis’^ While then M Baith’s theory that Jainism was 
simply a later sect of Buddhism has been discaidcd by 
subsequent scholars, it seems likely that several of the 
details of Vardhamana’s life now lecoided in the Jam books 
aie not ically authentic, but were taken from that of Buddha 
with necessary alterations, when the true facts about their 
own prophet had been iircvocably lost 

Like the Buddhists, the Jains lecognisc no creator of 
^ the world, and suppose it to have existed from eternity 
s Similarly, they had originally no real god, but the Jlna or 
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Victor, like the Buddha or Enlightened One, was held to 
have been an ordinary mortal man, who by his own powei 
had attained to omniscience and freedom, and out of pity 
for suffering mankind preached and declared the way of 
salvation which he had found ^ This doctrine, however, was 
too abstruse foi the people, and in both cases the prophet 
himself gradually came to be deified Fuithei, in order 
pel haps to furnish objects of woiship less distinctively 
human and to whom a larger share of the attributes of deity 
could be imputed, in both leligions a succession of mythical 
predecessors of the prophet was giadually brought into 
existence The Buddhists recognise twenty-five Buddhas 
or divine prophets, who appeared at long epochs of time and 
taught the same system one aftei another , and the Jams 
have twenty-four Tirthakars oi Tirthankars, who similaily 
taught then religion Of these only Vaidhamana, its leal 
founder, who was the twenty-fourth, and possibly Paisva oi 
Paiasnath, the twenty-third and the founder’s preceptor, aie 
or may be historical The other twenty-two Tirthakars are 
pmely mythical The first, Rishaba, was boin more than 
I oo billion years ago, as the son of a king of Ajodhya , he 
lived moie than 8 million years, and was 500 bow-lengths 
in height He therefoie is as superhuman as any god, and 
his date takes us back almost to eternity The otheis 
succeeded each othei at shorter mteivals of time, and show 
a piogiessive decline in stature and length of life The 
images of the Tirthakars are worshipped in the Jam temples 
like those of the Buddhas in Buddhist temples As with 
Buddhism also, the mam feature of Jam belief is the tians- 
migration of souls, and each successive incarnation depends on 
the sum of good and bad actions 01 kaiman in the previous 
life They hold also the primitive animistic doctrine that souls 
exist not only m animals and plants but in stones, lumps of 
earth, drops of watei, fiie and wind, and the human soul may 
pass even into these if its sms condemn it to such a fate” 
The aim which Jainism, like Buddhism, sets before its 
disciples is the escape fiom the endless round of successive 

^ The writer is inclined to doubt theism, but the ibo\e is the Meu of 
whether cither Buddhism or Jainism the best authorities 
were reilh atheistic, and to think that 
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existences, known as Samsara, through the extinction of the 
karman or sum of actions This is attained by complete 
subjection of the passions and destruction of all desires and 
appetites of the body and mind, that is, by the most iigid 
asceticism, as well as by observing all the moral rules pre- 
sciibed by the religion It was the Jma or prophet who 
showed this way of escape, and hence he is called Tiithakar 
or ‘ The Finder of the Ford,’ through the ocean of existence^ 
But Jainism differs from Buddhism in that it holds that the 
soul, when finally emancipated, reaches a heaven and there 
continues for ever a separate intellectual existence, and is 
not absorbed into Nirvana oi a state of blessed nothingness 
The moral precepts of the Jains are of the same type as 
those of Buddhism and Vaishnavite Hinduism, but of an 
excessive rigidity, at any rate m the case of the Yatis or Jatis, 
the ascetics They promise not to huit, not to speak un- 
truths, to appropriate nothing to themselves without per- 
mission, to pieseive chastity and to practise self-saciifice 
But these simple rules are extraordinarily expanded on the 
pait of the Jains Thus, concerning the oath not to huit, 
on which the Jams lay most emphasis it piohibits not 
only the intentional killing or injuring of living beings, 
plants or the souls existing in dead matter, but requires 
also the utmost carefulness in the whole manner of life, and 
a watchfulness also over all movements and functions of the 
body by which anything living might be hurt It demands, 
finally, strict watch over the heart and tongue, and the avoid- 
ance of all thoughts and words which might lead to disputes 
and quariels, and thereby do harm In like manner the 
lule of sacrifice requires not only that the ascetic should 
have no houses or possessions, but he must also acqiiiic a 
complete unconcern towards agreeable oi disagreeable im- 
pressions, and destroy all feelings of attachment to anything 
In mg or dead" Similarly, death by voluntaiy staivation is 
prescribed for those ascetics who have i cached the Kcvalin 
or brightest stage of knowledge, as the means of cntciing 
their hca\cn Owing to the late date of the Jain scnpturcs, 
any or all of its doctiincs may have been adopted fioin 
Biiddhnm between the commencement of the tw'o religions 

* 1 / Ji t! its, p 0 - Ilitdeu , p lO 
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and the time when the}^ weie compiled The Jains did not 
definitely abolish caste, and hence escaped the peisccution to 
which Buddhism was subjected during the period of its 
decline from the fifth oi sixth centuiy A D. On account of 
this tiouble many Buddhists became Jams, and hence a 
further fusion of the doctrines of the rival sects may have 
ensued The Digambaia sect of Jains agiee with the Buddhists 
111 holding that women cannot attain Nirvana oi heaven, 
while the Sw^ctambaia sect say that they can, and also admit 
w^omen as nuns into the ascetic oidei The Jain sciipture, 
the Yogashastia, speaks of women as the lamps that burn 
on the load that leads to the gates of hell 

The Jams aie divided into the above two piincipal sects, 6 jam 
the Digambaia and the Swetambara The Digambara are 
the moie numerous and the stiicter sect According to 
their tenets death by voluntary starvation is necessary for 
ascetics who would attain heaven, though of course the lule 
IS not now observed The name Digambara signifies sky-clad, 
and Sw^etambara white -clad Formeily the Digambaia 
ascetics w'ent naked, and were the gymnosophists of the 
Greek writeis, but now they take off their clothes, if at all, 
only at meals The theory of the origin of the two sects is 
that Parasnath, the twenty-third Tirthakar, wore clothes, 
while Mahavira the twenty-fourth did not, and the two sects 
follow their respective examples The Digambaras now 
wear ochre-coloured cloth, and the Swetambaras white The 
piincipal diffeience at present is that the images in 
Digambara temples aie naked and baie, while those of the 
Swetambaias are clothed, presumably in white, and also 
decorated with jewellery and ornaments The Digambaia 
ascetics may not use vessels for cooking or holding their 
food, but must take it in their hands from their disciples 
and eat it thus , while the Swetambara ascetics may use 
vessels The Digambaia, howevei, do not consider the 
stiaining-cloth, brush, and gauze before the mouth essential 
to the character of an ascetic, while the Swetambara insist 
on them There is in the Central Provinces another small 
sect called Channagri or Samaiya, and known elsewhere as 
Dhundia These do not put images in their temples at all, 
but only copies of the Jam sacred books, and pay reverence 
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to them They will, however, worship m legulai Jam 
temples at places where theie are none of their own 

The initiation of a Yati oi Jati, a Jam ascetic, is thus 
desciibed It is fiequent for Banias who have no children 
to vow that their fiist-boin shall be a Yati Such a boy 
selves a novitiate with 2. gwu or preceptoi, and performs 
foi him domestic offices ; and when he is old enough and 
has made piogiess in his studies he is initiated For this 
purpose the novice is caiiied out of the towei with music 
and lejoicing in procession, followed by a ciowd of Siavakas 
or Jam laymen, and taken underneath the banyan, or an\ 
other tiee the juice of which is milky. HisTiair is pulled 
out at the loots with five pulls , camphoi, musk, sandal, 
saffion and sugai are applied to the scalp , and he is then 
placed befoie his gum, shipped of his clothes and with his 
hands joined A text is whispeied m his ear by the^//;w, 
and he is invested with the clothes peculiar to Yatis , tvo 
cloths, a blanket and a staff, a plate foi his victuals and a 
cloth to tie them up m , a piece of gauze to tie over his 
mouth to pie\ent the entry of insects, a cloth through 
which to strain his dimking-watei to the same end , and a 
bloom made of cotton thieads or peacock featheis to sweep 
the giound before him as he walks, so that his foot may not 
ciush any living thing The duty of the Yati is to read 
and explain the sacicd books to the Sravakas moining 
and evening, such functions being known as Sandhjm His 
food consists of all kinds of giain, vegetables and fruit 
pioduced above the earth , but no loots such as yams or 
onions Milk and glu aie peimitted, but buttei and honey 
aic prohibited Some strict Yatis dunk no v atcr but what has 

been fiist boiled, lest they should madveitently destroj an} 
insect, it being less criminal to boil them than to destroy 
them m the dnnkcr's stomach A Yati having renounced 
the world and all civil duties can have no family, not docs 
he perform any office of mourning or lejoicing^ A Yati 
was diicctcd to tra\cl about begging and preaching for 
eight months in the year, and during the four rainy months 
to icbidc m some village or town and observe a fast T he 
ml cs of conduct to be obscr\cd b}’’ him wcic cxticmch 
• Mo tr’s //;; 'tt /tfirn ,, pp 175 17G 
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Strict, as has aheady been seen Those who obseived them 
successfully weie believed to acquiie miiaculous powers 
He who was a Siddh oi victor, and had oveicome his 
Kaima oi the sum of his human actions and affections, 
could lead the thoughts of otheis and foietell the future 
He who had attained Kewalgyan, oi the state of perfect 
knowledge which preceded the emancipation of the soul and 
its absoiption into paradise, was a god on eaith, and even 
the gods worshipped him Wheievei he went all plants 
buist into flowei and b* ought foith fiuit, whethei it was 
their season or not In his piesence no animal boie 
enmity to anothei oi tiled to kill it, but all animals lived 
peaceabty together This was the state attained to by each 
Tirthakar duiing his last sojourn on earth The number 
of Jam ascetics seems now to be less than formerly and 
they are not often met with, at least in the Central 
Provinces They do not usually perform the function of 
temple priest 

Practically all the Jains m the Central Piovinces are of s jam 
the Bania caste There is a small subcaste of Jain Kalais, subcastes 
but these are said to have gone back to Hinduism ^ Of 
the Bania subcastes who aie Jains the piincipal are the 
Parwar, Golapuiab, Oswal and Saitwal Saraogi, the name 
for a Jain layman, and Charnagar, a sect of Jams, are also 
leturned as subcastes of Jam Banias Other important 
subcastes of Banias, as the Agarwal and Maheshri, have a 
Jam section Nearly all Banias belong to the Digambara 
sect, but the Oswal are Swetarabaras They are said 
to have been originally Rajputs of Os or Osnagai in 
Rajputana, and while they were yet Rajputs a Swetambara 
ascetic sucked the poison from the wound of an Oswal boy 
whom a snake had bitten, and this induced the community 
to join the Swetambara sect of the Jains ^ 

The Jam laity aie known as Shrawak or Saraogi, learners 9 Rules 
There is comparatively little to distinguish them fiom their ^uftoms 0 
Hindu brethren Their principal tenet is to avoid the the laity 
destruction of all animal, including insect life, but the 
Hindu Banias are piactically all Vaishnavas, and observe 

^ Marten, C P Census Repoi ^ Madagan, Punjab Census Repot t 
P 67 (1S91), p 183 
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almost the same tenderness for animal life as the Jams 
The Jams are distinguished by their separate temples and 
method of worship, and they do not lecognise the authority 
of the Vedas nor reveie the hngam of Siva Consequently 
they do not use the Plmdu sacred texts at their weddings, 
but repeat some veises fiom their own scriptures These 
weddings are said to be more in the nature of a civil contiact 
than of a religious ceiemony The biide and bridegioom 
walk seven times round the sacred post and are then seated 
on a platform and piomise to observe ceitain rules of conduct 
towards each other and avoid offences It is said that 
formerly a Jam bride was locked up m a temple for the fiist 
night and considered to be the biide of the god But as 
scandals aiose fiom this custom, she is now only locked up 
for a minute or two and then let out again Jam boys are in- 
vested with the sacred thread on the occasion of their weddings 
oi at twenty-one or twenty-two if they are still unman led at 
that age The thiead is renewed annually on the day befoie 
the full moon of Bhadon (August), after a ten days’ fast in 
honour of Anant Nath Tirthakar The thread is made by 
the Jam piiests of tiee cotton and has thiee knots At 
their funerals the Jams do not shave the moustaches off as 
a rule, and they nevei shave the cJioti or scalp-lock, which 
they wear like Hindus They give a feast to the caste- 
fellows and distiibute money m charity, but do not peiform 
the Hindu shdddh or offering of sacrificial cakes to the dead 
The Agarwal andKhandelwal Jams, howevei, invoke the spirits 
of then ancestors at weddings Traces of an old hostility be- 
tween Jains and Hindus suivive in the Hindu saying that one 
should not take lefugc m a Jam temple, even to escape from a 
mad elephant, and in the rule that a Jain beggar v\ill not 
take alms from a Hindu unless he can peiform some seivice 
in return, though it may not equal the value of the alms 
In other respects the Jains closely resemble the Hindus 
Brahmans ate often employed at then wed dings, they levcrencc 
the COW', worship sometimes in Hindu temples, go on pilgrim- 
ages lo the Hindu sacred places, and follow' the Hindu law 
of inheritance The Agarw rd Bania Jams and Hindus will 
lake food cooked wilh walei togclhcr and inlcimairy in 
Bundclkhand, although it is doubtful v hether Ihcv do Ihis 
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in the Cential Provinces. In such a case each paity pays a 
fine to the Jain temple fund In lespect of caste distinctions 
the Jains are now scaicely less stiict than the Hindus The 
diffeient Jam subcastes of Banias coming fiom Bundelkhand 
will take food togethci as a lule, and those fiom Marwai will 
do the same The Khandelwal and Oswal Jam Banias will 
take food cooked with watei togethei when it has been 
cooked by an old woman past the age of child-bearing, but 
not that cooked by a )''oung woman The spiead of educa- 
tion has awakened an inci eased interest among the Jams in 
their scriptuies and the tenets of then religion, and it is quite 
likely that the tendency to conform to Hinduism m caste 
matteis and ceremonies may leceive a check on this account^ 

The Jams display great zeal in the construction of temples n 
in which the images of the Tirthakars aie enshrined The ’temples 
temples are commonly of the same fashion as those of the festival 
Hindus, with a short, roughly conical spire tapering to 
a point at the apex, but they are frequently adorned 
with lich caived stone and woodwoik There are fine 
collections of temples at Muktagiri m Betul, Kundalpur 
m Damoh, and at Mount Abu, Girnar, the hill of Parasnath 
in Chota Nagpur, and other places m India The best 
Jam temples are often found m very 1 emote spots, and it 
IS suggested that they were built at times when the Jams 
had to hide in such places to avoid Hindu persecution And 
wherever a community of Jam mei chants of any size has 
been settled for a generation or more several fine temples 
will probably be found A Jam Bania who has grown rich 
considers the building of one. or more temples to be the best 
method of expending his money and acquiimg religious 
merit, and some of them spend all their fortune m this 
manner before their death At the opening of a new temple 
the rath or chariot festival should be held Wooden cars 
aie made, sometimes as much as five stories high, and 
furnished with chambers for the images of the Tirthakars 
In these the idols of the hosts and all the guests are placed 
Each car should be drawn by two elephants, and the pro- 
cession of cars moves seven times round the temple or 
pavilion erected for the ceremony For building a temple 
^ Mr Marten’s Cential Provinces Census Repoit, 1911 
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and performing this ceiemony honoraiyand hereditary titles 
are conferred Those who do it once receive the designation 
of Singhai , foi carrying it out twice they become Sawai 
Singhai , and on a third occasion Seth In such a ceremony 
pel formed at Khurai in Saugor one of the paiticipatois was 
already a Seth, and in recognition of his great liberality a 
new title was devised and he became Srimant Seth It is 
said, however, that if the car breaks and the elephants refuse 
to move, the title becomes derisive and is either ‘ Lule 
Singhai,' the lame one, or ‘ Arku Singhai,’ the stumbler If 
no elephants are available and the cai has to be dragged by 
men, the title given is Kadhore Singhai 

In the temples are placed the images of Tirthakars, either 
of brass, maible, silver or gold The images may be small 
or hfe-size or larger, and the deities are represented in a 
sitting posture with their legs crossed and their hands lying 
upturned in fiont, the right over the left, in the final attitude 
of contemplation prior to escape from the body and attain- 
ment of paradise Theie may be several images in one 
temple, but usually there is only one, though a number of 
temples are built adjoining each other or round a courtyard 
The favourite Tirthakars found in temples are Rishab Deva, 
the first, Anantnath, the fourteenth, Santnath, the sixteenth, 
Nemnath, the twenty-second , Parasnath, the twent3'--third , 
and V ardhamana or Mahavira, the twenty-foui th ^ As ah eady 
stated only Mahavira and perhaps Parasnath, his preceptor, 
wcie real histoiical personages, and the remainder aic 
mythical It is noticeable that to each of the Tirthakars is 
attached a symbol, usually m the shape of an animal, and 
also a tree, apparently that tree under which the Tirthakar 
is held to have been seated at the time that he obtained 
release from the body And these animals and trees arc m 
most cases those which are also revered and held sacred by 
the Hindus Thus the sacred animal of Rishab Deva is the 
bull, and his ticc the banyan , that of Anantnath is the 
falcon or bcai, and his tree the holy Asoka , “ that of 
Santnath is the black-buck or Indian antelope, and his tree 
the i.ni or cedar, ° the s^'-mbol of Ncmnrilh is the conch 

’ The ]nrtirvihrs Uioiit th Tirtlnl Irs ^ml llit nnimik -iml tici ' 
x'.ult thun itc nl Oil from // r Ji it :j 
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shell (sacicd lo V ishnu), but lus ticc, the vetasa^ is not known , 
the animal of Paiasnath is the seipent 01 cobia and his tiee 
the dJiaiakt and the animal of Mahavlia is the lion 01 
tigei and his tiee the teak tiee. Among the symbols of the 
othei Tuthakais aie the elephant, horse, ihinoceios, boai, 
ape, the Biahmani duck, the moon, the pipal tiee, the lotus 
and the figure , and among then tiees the mango, 

the jainun ■ and the chanipakf iSIost of these animals and 
tiees aie sacicd to the Hindus, and the elephant, boar, ape, 
cobia and tigei weic foimeily worshipped themselves, and 
aic now attached to the piincipal Hindu gods Similaily 
the asoka, pipal, banyan and mango tiees aie sacred, and 
also the Biahmam duck and the swastik sign It cannot be 
supposed that the Tirthakars simply lepiesent the deified 
anthiopomoiphic emanations from these animals, because the 
object of Vaidhamana’s preaching was peihaps like that of 
Buddha to do away with the promiscuous polytheism of the 
Hindu religion But nevertheless the association of the 
sacred animals and trees with the Tirthakars furnished a 
stiong connecting link between them and the Hindu gods, 
and considerably lessens the opposition between the two 
systems of worship The god Indra is also fiequently found 
sculptured as an attendant guardian in the Jam temples 
The fourteenth Tiithakai, Anantnath, is especially revered 
by the people because he is identified with Gautama Buddha 
The piiest of a Jain temple is not usually a Yati or 
ascetic, but an oidinaiy member of the community He 
leceives no remuneration and cariies on his business at the 
same time He must know the Jain scriptures, and makes 
lecitations from them when the worshippers aie assembled 
The Jam will oidinarily visit a temple and see the god every 
moining before taking his food, and his wife often goes with 
him If there is no temple in their own town or village 
they will go to another, piovided that it is within a practicable 
distance The offerings made at the temple consist of rice, 
almonds, cocoanuts, betel-leaves, areca, dates, cardamoms, 
cloves and similar articles These are appropriated by the 
Hindu Mall or gardener, who is the menial servant em- 

^ Giislea iomentosa 2 Etcgemajambolana 
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ployed to keep the temple and enclosuies clean The Jain 
will not take back 01 consume himself anything which has 
been offered to the god Offerings of money aie also made, 
and these go into the bhanddr or fund for maintenance 
of the temple The Jains observe fasts foi the last week 
before the new moon in the months of Phagun (February), 
Asarh (June) and Kartik (October) They also fast on the 
second, fifth, eighth, eleventh and fourteenth days in each 
fortnight of the four months of the rains from Asaih to 
Kartik, this being in lieu of the more rigorous fast of the 
ascetics during the rains On these days they eat only 
once, and do not eat any green vegetables After the 
week’s fast at the end of Kartik, at the commencement of 
the month of Aghan, the Jams begin to eat all green 
vegetables 

The gieat regard for animal life is the most maiked 
featuie of the Jam religion among the laity as well as the 
clergy The former do not go to such extremes as the 
latter, but make it a practice not to eat food after sunset 01 
befoie sunrise, owing to the danger of swallowing insects 
Now that their beliefs are becoming more lational, howevei, 
and the irksome nature of this rule is felt, they sometimes 
place a lamp with a sieve over it to pioduce rays of light, 
and considei that this seives as a substitute foi the sun For- 
merly they maintained animal hospitals in which all kinds 
of animals and leptiles, including monkeys, poultry and 
other buds weie kept and fed, and any wdnch had bioken a 
limb or sustained other injuries w^ere admitted and ticatcd 
These w^ere knowm as pnijrapol 01 places of piotection^ A 
similai institution was named jivati^ and consisted of a 
small domed building with a hole at the top laige enough 
foi a man to creep m, and heie weevils and other insects 
w'hich the Jams might find m then food w'cie kept and pm- 
\idcd wMth grain" In Rajputana, wheie iich Jams probably 
had much influence, considerable defeience w'as paid to then 
objections to the death of any living thing Ihiis a hlcwai 
edict of A 1) 1693 directed that no one might carry animals 
foi hl.uighter past their temples or houses Any man 01 
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animal led past a Jam house foi the puipose of being killed 
was theieby saved and set at hbeity. Tiaitois, lobbeis or 
escaped piisoneis who fled foi sanctuaiy to the dwelling of a 
Jam Yati 01 ascetic could not be seized theie by the officers 
of the court And duiing the four rainy months, when 
insects were most common, the pottei’s wheel and Teh’s oil- 
piess might not be woiked on account of the number of 
insects which would be destroyed by them ^ 

As they are nearly all of the Bania caste the Jams aie 15 Social 
usually piospeious, and consideimg its small size, the standaid 
of wealth m the community is piobably very high for India, Jams 
the total numbci of Jams m the country being about half a 
million Beggais are rare, and, like the Paisis and Euiopeans, 
the Jains feeling themselves a small isolated body m the 
midst of a laige alien population, have a special tenderness 
for then pooiei members, and help them in moie than the 
oidmary degiee Most of the Jam Banias aie gram-dealers 
and moneylenders like other Banias Cultivation is pro- 
hibited by their religion, owing to the destiuction of animal 
life which it involves, but in Saugoi, and also m the noith 
of India, many of them have now taken to it, and some 
plough with their own hands Mi Marten notes “ that the 
Jams are beginning to put theii wealth to a moie practical 
purpose than the lavish erection and adornment of temples 
Schools and boai ding- houses foi boys and giils of then 
religion are being opened, and they subscribe liberally for 
the building of medical institutions It may be hoped that 
this movement will continue and gathei stiength, both for 
the advantage of the Jams themselves and the country 
generally 

1 Rajasthan, vol i p 449, nncl pp 696, 697, App 
2 Cential P/ovuicls Census Report, 1911 
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Kabippanthi Sect. — A well-known lehgious sect founded 
by the icfoimei' Kabir, who flouiished in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and IS called by Di Hunter the Luthei of India The 
sect has now split into two branches, the headquarters of 
one of these being at Benares, and of the othei at Kawardha, 
or Damakheda m Raipur Bishop Wcstcott gives the date 
of Kabli’s life as AD 1440— 1 5 i 8, while Mr Ciooke states 
that he flouiished between 1488 and 1512 Numerous 
legends aie now told about him , thus, according to one of 
these, he was the son of a viigin Brahman widow, who had 
been taken at hei request to see the great leformer Ramanand 
He, anawaie of her condition, saluted hei with the benedic- 
tion which he thought acceptable to all women, and wished 
her the conception of a son His words could not be 
recalled, and the widow conceued, but, in older to escape 
the disgiace which would attach to hci, exposed the child, 
who was Kabir He was found by a Julfilia or Muham- 
madan vca\cr and his wife, and bi ought up by them The 
object of this sloiy is probably to connect Kabir with 
Ramanand as his successor m rcfoimation and spmlual 
hen , because the Ramanandis arc an orthodox Vaishna\a 
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sect, while the Kabii pan this, if they adhered to all Kabir’s 
pleaching, must be considered as quite outside the pale of 
Hinduism To make out that Kabli came into the woild 
by Ramanand’s act provides him at any late with an 
orthodox spiiitual lineage For the same leason ^ the date of 
Kabli’s biith is sometimes advanced as early as 1398 m 
oidci to bring it within the period of Ramanand’s lifetime 
{cnca 1300-1400) Anothei story is that the deity took 
moital shape as a child without birth, and was found by a 
newty-maiiied weavei’s wife lying in a lotus flower on a 
tank, like Moses m the buliushes Bishop Westcott thus 
desciibes the event “A feeling of thirst overcame Nima, 
the newly-wedded wife of Niru, the weaver, as after the 
marriage ceremony she was making her way to her husband’s 
house She appioached the tank, but was much afraid 
when she there beheld the child She thought in hei heart, 

‘ This is piobably the living evidence of the shame of some 
vhgin widow’ Niru suggested that they might take the 
child to their house, but Nima at fiist demurred, thinking 
that such action might give rise to scandal Women would 
ask, ‘ Who IS the mothei of a child so beautiful that its eyes 
are like the lotus ? ’ However, laying aside all fears, they 
took pity on the child On approaching the house they 
were welcomed with the songs of women, but when the 
women saw the child daik thoughts arose in their heads, and 
they began to ask, ‘ How has she got this child ? ’ Nima 
leplied that she had got the child without giving birth to it, 
and the women then refrained from asking further questions ” 
It IS at any rate a point generally agreed on that Kablr was 
brought up in the house of a Muhammadan weaver It is 
said that he became the chela or disciple of Ramanand, but 
this cannot be true, as Ramanand was dead before his birth 
It seems probable that he was married, and had two children 
named Kamal and Kamali Bishop Westcott states ^ that 
the Kablr Kasauti explains the story of his supposed mar- 
nage by the fact that he had a girl disciple named Loi, a 
foundling bi ought up by a holy man , she followed his 
piecepts, and coming to Benares, passed her time in the 
service of the saints Afterwaids Kablr laised two children 
Westcott, Op p 3 - Op cit p 12 
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from the dead and gave them to Loi to bung up, and the 
ignoiant suppose that these were his wife and children 
Such a statement would appear to indicate that Kabir was 
really mairied, but after his sect had become important, this 
fact was felt to be a blot on his claim to be a divine prophet, 
and so was explained away m the above fashion 

The plain speaking of Kabir and his general disregaid 
for leligious conventions excited the enmity of both Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and he was accused before the Emperor 
Sikandai Lodi, by whose orders various attempts weie made 
to kill him , but he was miraculously preserved in each case, 
until at last the Emperor acknowledged his divine character, 
asked his forgiveness, and expressed his willingness to 
undergo any punishment that he might name To this 
Kabir replied that a man should sow flowers for those who 
had sown him thorns Bishop Westcott continues — “All 
accounts agree that the earthly life of Kabir came to a close 
at Maghar, m the District of Gorakhpur Tiadition lelates 
that Kabir died in extreme old age, when his body had 
become infiim and his hands were no longer able to produce 
the music with which he had in younger days celebiated the 
piaises of Rama 

“ A difficulty arose with regard to the disposal of his 
body aftei death The Muhammadans desired to buiy it 
and the Hindus to cremate it As the iival parties dis- 
cussed the question with gi owing waimth Kabir himself 
appeared and bade them raise the cloth m which the body 
lay enshiouded They did as he commanded, and lo ' 
beneath the cloth there lay but a heap of flowers Of these 
flowers the Hindus removed half and burnt them •'it 
Benaies, while what remained weie buried at Maghar by 
the Muhammadans ’’ 

The lehgion preached by Kabir was of a lofty character 
He icjcctcd the divine inspiration of the Vedas and the 
whole Hindu mythology He taught that there was no 
Mituc in outwaid observances such as sliaving the head, 
ceremonial purity and impurity, and circumcision among 
Muhammadans He condemned the worship of idols and 
the use of sect - marks and leligious amulets, but in all 
ordinary matters allov ed Ins folloucis to conform to u a"( 
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m order to avoid giving offence He abolished distinctions 
of caste He enjoined a virtuous life, just conduct and 
kindly behaviour and much meditation on the virtues of 
God He also condemned the love of money and gam In 
fact, in many respects his creed resembles Christianity, just 
as the life of Kabir contains one or two episodes parallel to 
that of Chi 1st He prescribed obedience to the Guru or 
spiritual preceptor in all matters of faith and moials His 
religion appears to have been somewhat of a pantheistic 
chaiacter and his idea of the deity lather vague But he 
considered that the divine essence was present m all human 
beings, and apparently that those who fieed themselves fiom 
sm and the tiammels of worldly desiies would ultimately be 
absoibed into the godhead It does not seem that Kabir 
made any exact pronouncement on the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls and re-birth, but as he laid great stress on 
avoiding the destruction of any animal life, a precept which 
IS to some extent the outcome of the belief in transmigia- 
tion, he may have concurred in this tenet Some Kablr- 
panthis, however, have discarded transmigration Bishop 
Westcott states that they do believe m the le-birth of the 
soul after an intervening period of reward or punishment, but 
always apparently in a human body 

He would seem never to have promulgated any definite 
account of his own religion, nor did he write anything him- 
self He utteied a laige number of Sakhis or apothegms 
which weie recoided by his disciples in the Bijak, Sukhani- 
dhan and other works, and are very well known and often 
quoted by Kabirpanthis and others The influence of Kabir 
extended beyond his own sect Nanak, the founder of the 
Nanakpanthis and Sikhs, was indebted to Kabir for most of 
his doctrine, and the Adi-Gianth 01 first sacred book of 
the Sikhs is largely compiled fiom his sayings Other sects 
such as the Dadupanthis also owe much to him A small 
selection of his sayings from those lecorded by Bishop 
Westcott may be given in illustiation of then character 

I Adding cowiie to cowrie he brings together lakhs 
and cioies 

At the time of his depaiture he gets nothing at all, even 
his loin-cloth is plucked away 


3 His 
sayings 
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ftom the dead and q;avc lliem to Loi to bung up, and the 
ignoiant suppose that these ucjc his wife and children 
Such a statement would appeal to indicate that Kabir was 
leally mairicd, but aflci his sect h.id become impoitant, this 
fact was felt to be a blot on Ins claim to be a divine piophet, 
and so was explained awa\' in the above fashion 

The plain speaking of Kabli and his general disregaid 
foi icligious coinentions excited the enmity of both Hindus 
and IMuhammadans, and he was accused bcfoic the Emperor 
Sikandai Lodi, b) whose oidets vaiious attempts w'cic made 
to kill him , but he w.is miraculousl) preserved in each case, 
until at last the ICmperor acknowledged his divine character, 
asked his foigivcncss, and expressed his v/illingncss to 
undergo anj' jiunishmcnt that he might name To this 
Kabli icphcd that a man sliould sow flowers for those who 
had sown him thorns Bisliop Wcstcott continues — “All 
accounts agicc that the earthly life of Kabir came to a close 
at jMaghai, in the district of Gorakhpur Tradition lelates 
that Kabli died in extreme old age, when his body had 
become infiim and his hands were no longer able to produce 
the music with which he had in younger clays cclcbiated the 
piaiscs of Rama 

" A difficulty arose with icgard to the disposal of his 
body aftci death T he Itiuhammadans desired to buiy it 
and the Hindus to cremate iL As the rival parties dis- 
cussed the question with growing waimth Kabir himself 
appeared and bade them raise the cloth m which the body 
lay enshiouded They did as he commanded, and lo ' 
beneath the cloth there la) but a heap of flowmrs Of these 
flow'd s the Hindus removed half and burnt them at 
Benares, while what remained were buried at Maghar by 
the Muhammadans ” 

The lehgion preached by Kabir w'as of a lofty character 
He rejected the dmne inspiiation of the Vedas and the 
whole Hindu mythology He taught that there w'as no 
viitue in outward observances such as shaving the head, 
ceremonial puiity and impunty, and circumcision among 
Muhammadans He condemned the w'orship of idols and 
the use of sect-maiks and religious amulets, but in al 
ordinary matters allowed his followers to conform to usage 
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in Older to avoid giving offence He abolished distinctions 
of caste. He enjoined a viituous life, just conduct and . 
kindly behaviour and much meditation on the virtues of 
God He also condemned the love of money and gam In 
fact, in many respects his creed resembles Christianity, just 
as the life of KabTr contains one or two episodes parallel to 
that of Chi 1st He pi escribed obedience to the Guiu or 
spiiitual pieceptor in all matteis of faith and moials His 
lehgion appeals to have been somewhat of a pantheistic 
chaiactei and his idea of the deity lather vague But he 
consideied that the divine essence was present in all human 
beings, and appaiently that those who fieed themselves fiom 
sm and the tiammels of woildly desiies would ultimately be 
absoibed into the godhead It does not seem that Kabii 
made any exact pronouncement on the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls and re-birth, but as he laid great stiess on 
avoiding the destiuction of any animal life, a piecept which 
IS to some extent the outcome of the belief m transmigia- 
tion, he may have concurred in this tenet Some Kablr- 
panthis, however, have discarded transmigration Bishop 
Westcott states that they do believe in the re-birth of the 
soul after an inteivening peiiod of reward or punishment, but 
always apparently in a human body 

He would seem never to have pi omulgated any definite 3 His 
account of his own religion, nor did he write anything him- 
self He utteied a laige number of Sakhis or apothegms 
which weie recoided by his disciples in the Bijak, Sukhani- 
dhan and other works, and are very well known and often 
quoted by Kabirpanthis and others The influence of Kabir 
extended beyond his own sect Nanak, the founder of the 
Nanakpanthis and Sikhs, was indebted to KabTr for most of 
his doctrine, and the Adi-Gianth or first sacied book of 
the Sikhs is largely compiled fiom his sayings Other sects 
such as the Dadupanthis also owe much to him A small 
selection of his sayings fiom those lecorded by Bishop 
Westcott may be given in illustration of then character 

I Adding cowiie to cowrie he brings together lakhs 
and croies 

At the time of his departure he gets nothing at all, even 
his loin-cloth is plucked away 
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2 I'ltc (lof's nol butn il, iho v'ltul docs not catry it away, 
no thief comes nc.u it , collect the wealth of the name of 
Ivama, that wealth is ncwti lost 

3 11) foice and Icne ciictimrision is made, I shall not 
ai^ice to it, () bioiliei If Gofl w'lll make me a 'J urk by 
Him will I he eiieimuiscd, if a man becomes a Turk by 
bcmt( ciieiimcistd v hat shall be done with a woman? She 
mii-.t lemam a Ilmdii 

4 '1 he losanes aic of wood, the gods arc of stone, the 
Ganges and Jnmn.i .ue v atcr Kama and Krishna aicdeacl 
'I he foui Vedas ate fictiltous stones 

5 If b) woi shipping stones one ran find God, 1 shall 
w'oiship a mountain , better than these stones (idols) are the 
stones of the nour-mill with which men giind their corn 

6 If b\ immersion m the watci Sidvation be obtained, 
the flogs bathe continually. As the fiogs so arc these men, 
again and again they fall into the womb 

7 As lo.vg ,is the sun does not use the stars spaiklc, 
so long as pci feet knowledge of God is not obtained, men 
piactisc iites and ceremonies 

8 Ikahma is dead with Sna who Incd m Kashi, the 
immortals aic dead In Mathma, Ktishna, the cowherd, died 
The ten incai nations (of Vishnu) arc dead hlachhandianath, 
Gorakhnath, Dattaticya and Vyas arc no longer living 
Kabii cues with a loud \oicc, All these ha\c fallen into 
the slip-knot of death 

9 While dwelling in the w'omb there is no clan noi 
caste , from the seed of Brahm the whole of creation is made 

Whose ait thou the Brahman? Whose am I theSudra^ 
Whose blood am 1 ? Whose milk art thou ? 

Kabir says, ‘Who lefiecls on Brahm, he by me is made 
a Biahman ’ 

10 To be tiuthful is best of all if the heait be truthful 
A man may speak as much as he likes , but there is no 
pleasuie apait from truthfulness 

11 If by wandering about naked union wnth Han be 
obtained , then every deei of the forest will attain to God 
If by shaving the head perfection is achieved, the sheep is 
saved, no one is lost 

If salvation is got by celibacy, a eunuch should be the 
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fiist saved Kabli says, ‘ Hear, O Man and Bi other , without 
the name of Rama no one has obtained salvation ’ 

The lesemblance of some of the above ideas to the 
teaching of the Gospels is stiikmg, and, as has been seen, 
the stoi}^ of Kabn’s bnth might have been borrowed from 
the Bible, while the Kablipanthi Chauka or religious service 
has one 01 two featuies in common with Christianit}'’ 

These facts laise a piobability, at any late, that Kablr or 
his disciples had some acquaintance with the Bible or with 
the teaching of Chiistian missionaries If such a supposi- 
tion weie coriect, it would follow that Christianity had in- 
fluenced the religious thought of India to a greater extent 
than is generally supposed Because, as has been seen, the 
Nanakpanthi and Sikh sects are mainly based on the teach- 
ing of Kabir. Another interesting though accidental re- 
semblance IS that the lehgion of Kablr was handed down in 
the form of isolated texts and sayings like the Logia of 
Jesus, and was first reduced to wiitmg in a connected form 
by his disciples The fact that Kablr called the deity by 
the name of Rama apparently does not imply that he 
asciibed a unique and sole divinity to the hero king of 
Ajodhia He had to have some name which might convey 
a definite image 01 conception to his uneducated followers, 
and may have simply adopted that which was best known 
and most revered by them 

The two principal headquarters of the Kablrpanthi sect are 4 The 
at Benares and at Kawardha, the capital of the State of that sect 
name, 01 Damakheda in the Raipur District These appear m the 
to be practically independent of each other, the head provinces 
Mahants exercising separate juiisdiction over members of 
the sect who acknowledge their authority The Benares 
branch of the sect is known as Bap (fathei) and the 
Kawaidha branch as Mai (mother) In 1901 out of 
850,000 Kabii pan this in India 500,000 belonged to the 
Central Provinces The following account of the piactices 
of the sect in the Province is paitly compiled from local 
infoimation, and it differs in some minor, though not in 
essential, points from that given by Bishop Westcott The 
Benaies church is called the Kabirchauia Math and the 
Kawaidha one the Dharam Das Math 
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One nf llu (onvciO lo K.ihir’s te.ichin" was Dhaiam 
l)ri‘, a Kasaumlhan Hania, uho (hsUibulcd the whole of his 
wealth, ei'^hlcrn lal.hs <»f in charily at his maslei’s 

biddiiv^ and became a mciidiranl. In rcuatd foi tins Kabir 
piomisul him that hn. family shouUl endure for foity-two 
q:cncialions I lie Mahants of Kauatdha claim lo be the 
dll eel descendants of Dhaiam Das Ihcy many among 
Kasaundhaii Ihmi.is, and thin sons aic initiat'^cl and succeed 
them rile jin sent Mahants Da)aiam and Ugianam arc 
twelfth .md thntecnlh in descent fiom Dhaiam Das Kabir 
not Old) jnomised that tbeic should be foil) -two hlahants, 
but true the names of each of them, so that the names of all 
futuie Mahants aic KnouiD Ugi.mam v as born of a Marar 
woman, and, though acclaimed as the sncccssoi of his father, 
was challenged by DhTiajiiam, whose parentage w^as legiti- 
mate 1 hen dispute led to .i case in the Bombay High 
Comt, which was decided in favour of DhTrajnum, and he 
accoichngl)' occupied the scat at Kawardha Da)aiam is 
his successor But Dhirnjnrun w'as unpopulai, and little 
attention was paid to him Ugranam lives at Damakhcda, 
near Simga,- and enjoys the ical homage of the follow'ers of 
the sect, who say that DhTraj was the official Mahant but 
Ugia the people’s Mahant Of the previous Mahants, foui 
die bulled at Kawardha, two at Kudarmal in Bilaspur, the 
site of aKahiipanthi fair, and Uvo at Mandla Under the 
head Mahant arc a numbci of suboidinate Mahants or Gurus, 
each of wdiom has juiisdiction ovei the members of the sect 
in a ceitain area The Guiu pay^'s so much a year to the 
head Mahant for his letter of jurisdiction and takes all the 
offeiings himself These subordinate Mahants may be 
celibate or married, and about tw'o-thirds of them are mairied 
A dissenting bianch called Nadiapanthi has now arisen in 
Raipui, all of whom arc celibate The Mahants have a 
high peaked cap somewdiat of the shape of a mitre, a long 
sleeveless white lobe, a cha 7 iii or whisk, chmiba or silver 
stick, and a staff called k7(ari or aska It is said that on 
one occasion there was a very high flood at Pun and the 
sea threatened to submerge Jagannath’s temple, but Kabir 
planted a stick in the sand and said, ‘ Come thus far and 

^ Kabir and the Kabh pantJi, pp 115 and 1 1 6 2 Raipur Distnct 
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no fuithci,’ and the flood was stayed In memory of this 
the Mahan ts cany the ciutched staff, which also selves as a 
means of support When officiating they weai a small 
embroideied cap Each Mahant has a Diwan or assistant, 
and he tiavels about his chaige dining the open season, 
visitine the membeis of the sect A Mahant should not 
annoy any one by begging, but lather than do so should 
remain hungry'- He must not touch any flesh, fish 01 
liquoi And if any living thing is hungiy he should give it 
of his own food 

A Kabirpanthi leligious seivice is called Chauka, the 5 tiil 
name snven to the space maiked out foi it with lines of wheat- 
flour, 5 01 *j\ yards squaie In the centre is made a pattern 
of nine lotus-fioweis to lepresent the sun, moon and seven 
planets, and o\ei this a bunch of real flowers is laid At 
one corner is a small hollow pillar of dough serving as 
a candle-stick, in which a stick covered with cotton-wool 
bums as a lamp, being fed with buttei The Mahant sits 
at one end and the worshippeis sit lound BJiajans 01 
lehgious songs aie sung to the music of cymbals by one or 
two, and the otheis lepeat the name of Kabir counting on 
their kanilii or necklace of beads The Mahant lights a 
piece of camphor and waves it backwards and foi wards m 
a dish This is called Arti, a Hindu rite He then breaks 
a cocoanut on a stone, a thing which only a Mahant may 
do The flesh of the cocoanut is cut up and distributed to 
the woishippeis with betel-leaf and sugai Each receives 
It on his knees, taking the gieatest care that none fall on 
the giound If any of the cocoanut lemain, it is kept by 
the Mahant for another service The Hindus think that the 
cocoanut is a substitute for a human head It is supposed 
to have been created by Viswamitra and the buck or tuft of 
fibre at the end repiesents the hair The Kabirpanthis 
will not eat any part of a cocoanut from other Hindus fiom 
which this tuft has been removed, as they feai that it may 
have been bioken off in the name of some god or spirit 
Once the buck is removed the cocoanut is not an acceptable 
offering, as its likeness to a human head is considered to be 

1 The description of the Chauka service is mainly taken fiom Bishop West- 
cott’s full and detailed account 
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tlcslio\t,l Afici this tlic M.ih.mt f^ucs an addicss and an 
inloi\.il OLtiiis StJiiH* little time aftciuards the woi shippers 
icasscmblo i\I( anu hih., a st rv.int has taken the dough 
c.indlc-sticl: and hiokrn it up, mi'injf it with fragments of 
the coeDamil, btittti and more flom ft is then brought 
to the Mahant, ulio rnakt s it into little /// 7 /j: or wafers 
The Mahant has also .i numbei of betel-leaves Inovn 
as pit) i<uvuj oi mcss.ige, which h.uc been blessed by the 
head './/;// at kawardha oi Damrikheda These arc cut 
up into small paces foi ticluer)'' to each disciple and 
aie supposed to leprcsrnt the bod) of Kabir He has 
,ilso lirought Chit) it)! A)tt}.{<i or kcclai of thr ]xet, consisting 
of water in which the feet of the head have been 

washed This is mixed with fine earth and made up into 
pills The wot •shippers ic.issembic, any who may feel 
unwoithy absenting thcrnscKcs, and each icccivcs from the 
IMah.int, v ith one hand folded beneath the other, a w'afer 
of the dough, a piece of the piDiuihtn or betel-leaf, and a 
pill of the foot-ncctai After partaking of the sacred food 
they cleanse their hands, and the proceedings conclude 
w'lth <i substantial meal dcfta)'’ccl either b)'- subscription 
ot by a well-to-do member }bshop We^tcott states that 
the pa) tod)!<t oi betel-leaf is held to represent Kabir’s body, 
and the Kabiipanthis sa)* that the flame of the candle is 
the life 01 spiiit of Kabir, so that the dough of the candle- 
stick might also be taken to symbolise his body The 
cocoanut eaten at the preliminar)'' service is undoubtedly 
offered by Hindus as a substitute for a human body, though 
the Kabiipanthis may now disclaim this idea And the 
foot-nectar of the gitfti might be looked upon as a substitute 
for the blood of Kabir 

The initiation of a pioselyte is conducted at a similar 
service, and he is given cocoanut and betel-leaf He solemnly 
vows to observe the rules of the sect, and the Mahant whispers 
a text into his ear and hangs a necklace of w^ooden 
beads of the w^ood of the tulst or basil round his neck 
This kaiithi or necklace is the mark of the Kablrpanthi, 
but if lost, it can be replaced by any other necklace, not 
necessarily of tulsi One man was observed with a necklace 
of pink beads bought at Allahabad Sometimes only a 
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single tulsi bead is worn on a stung The convert is also 
wained against eating the fiuit of the gfilar^ fig-tiee, as these 
small figs aic always full of insects Kabir condemned sect- 
marks, but many Kabirpanthis now have them, the mark 
usually being a single broad stieak of white sandalwood from 
the top of the foiehead to the nose. 

The Kabiipanthis are usually buiied Foimerly, the 7 Funeral 
bodies of married people both male and female weie buried 
inside the compound of the house, but this is now prohibited 
on sanitary grounds A cloth is placed in the grave 
and the corpse laid on it and another cloth placed over 
it coveiing the face Over the grave a little platform is 
made on which the Mahant and two or three other persons 
can sit. On the twenty-first day after the death, if possible, 
the Mahant should hold a service for the dead The form 
of the service is that aheady described, the Mahant sitting 
on the grave and the chauka being made in front of it 
He lays a cocoanut and floweis on the giave and lights the 
lamp, afterwards distributing the cocoanut The Kabir- 
panthis think that the soul of the dead person remains 
in the grave up to this time, but when the lamp is burnt 
the soul mingles with the flame, which is the soul of Kabir, 
and IS absorbed into the deity When bieaking a cocoanut 
over the grave of the dead the Kabiipanthis say, ‘I am 
breaking the skull of Yama,’ because they think that the 
soul of a Kablrpanthi is absorbed into the deity and there- 
fore is not liable to be taken down to hell and judged 
by Chitragupta and punished by Yama From this it 
would appear that some of them do not believe m the 
transmigration of souls 

Ordinarily the Kabirpanthis have no regular worship s Woi 
except on the occasion of a visit of the gm u But sometimes 
in the morning they fold their hands and say ‘ Sat Sdhtb’ 
or the ‘True God,’ two or three times They also clean 
a space with cowdung and place a lighted lamp on it and 
say ^ Jai Kabir Ki’ or ‘Victory to Kabir’ They conceive 
of the deity as consisting of light, and therefore it seems 
probable that, like the other Vaishnava sects, they really 
take him to be the Sun Kabir prohibited the worship 

^ Fictis glonmata 
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of all idols and \isd)lc symbols, but as might be expected 
the illitciatc K.d)u jiauthis cannot adhere strictly to this 
Some of them uoiship the IJijak, the ptmcipal sacred book 
of then sect At Isiidii near lJ)hamtaii on the Mahanadi 
one of the Gums is buried, and a leligious fair is held there 
Rcccntl) .1 platform has been marie with a footprint of 
Kabn inaiked on it, .ind this is veneiatcd by the pilgiims 
Similatl), Kudatmrd is iicld to contain the gia\e of 
Chinaman, the fust ;,’///// aftci Dharam Das, and a leligious 
fan is hold heie at uhich the Kabirpanthis attend and 
vcnei.itc the grave Dhaiam Das himself is said to be 
bulled at J’uii, the site of Jagannalh’s temple, but it seems 
doubtful whether this sloiy may not have been dciised in 
oidci to gi\c the Kabnpanthis a valid reason for going 
on inlgiimagc to Pnii Similarly, an arch and platform in 
the court of the temple of Rama at Ramtek is considered 
to belong to the K.ibTrpanthis, though the Brahmans of 
the temple saj that the arch was really made by the 
daughter of a Sfnajvansi king of the locality in order to 
fasten hci swing to it Once m three years the Mahar 
Kabirpanthis of hlandla make a sacrificial offering of a 
goat to Drdha Deo, the biidcgroom god, and cat the flesh, 
bur3nng the remains beneath the floor On this occasion 
they also dunk liquoi Othci Kabirpanthis venerate 
] 3 rahma, Vishnu and Siva, and light a lamp and burn 
camphoi m their names, but do not make idols of them 
They wnll accept the cooked food offeied to Vishnu as 
Satnaiayan and a piece of the cocoanut kernel offered to 
Devi, but not the offciings to any other deities And 
a number even of illiterate Kabirpanthis appear to abstain 
from any kind of idol-worship 

9 Statistics About 600,000 Kablipanthis were returned m the 

of the sect (;;ej^tral Piovinces in 1911, this being equivalent to an 
increase of 19 per cent since the previous census As this 
wms less than the increase in the total population the sect 
appeals to be stationary or declining in numbers The 
weaving castes aie usually Kabirpanthis, because Kabir was 
a weaver The Brahmans call it ‘ The weaver’s religion ’ 0 ^ 
the Panka caste 84 per cent were returned as members of 
the sect, and this caste appears to be of sectarian foimation, 
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consisting of Pans 01 Gandas who have become Kabh- 
panlhis Other weaving castes such as Balahis, Koris, 
Koshtis and Mahais belong to the sect in considerable 
numbcis, and it is also largely piofessed by othei low castes 
as the Tclis or oilmen, of whom 16 pei cent adheie to it, 
and by Dhobis and Chamais , and by some castes fiom 
whom a Brahman will take watei, as the Ahirs, Kuimis, 
Lodhis and Kachhis Though theie seems little doubt that 
one of the puncipal aims of Kabli’s preaching was the 
abolition of the social tyranny of the caste system, which is 
the most leal and to the lower classes the most hateful and 
buidensomc fcatuie of Hinduism, yet as in the case of so 
many other rcfoimeis his ciusade has failed, and a man 
who becomes a KabTipanthi does not cease to be a member 
of his caste 01 to conform to its observances. And a few 
Brfihmans who have been conveited, though renounced by 
their own caste, have, it is said, been compensated by 
receiving high posts in the hierarchy of the sect Foimeily 
all members of the sect took food togethei at the conclusion 
of each Chauka or service conducted by a Mahant But 
this IS no longci the case, and presumably different Chaukas 
aie now held for communities of different castes Only on 
the 13th day of Bhadon (August), which was the birthday 
of Kabir, as many Kablipanthis as can meet at the hcad- 
quarteis of the Guru take food together without distinction 
of caste in mcmoiy of their Founder’s doctrine Othei wise 
the ICabirpanthis of each caste make a separate group 
within It, but among the lower castes they take food and 
marry with members of the caste who are not KabTrpanthis 
These lattei are commonly known as Saktaha, a teim which 
in Chhattisgaih signifies an eater of meat as opposed to a 
Kabirpanthi who refiains from it The Mahais and Bankas 
peimit intermarriage between Kabirpanthi and Saktaha 
families, the wife in each case adopting the customs and 
beliefs of her husband Kabirpanthis also wear the choit 
or scalp-lock and shave the head foi the death of a relative, 
in spite of Kabir’s contempt of the custom Still, the sect 
has in the past affoided to the uneducated classes a some- 
what higher ideal of spiritual life than the chaotic medley 
of piimitive superstitions and beliefs in witchcraft and 
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devil worship, fioin which the l^irilimans, caiing only for 
the iccogmlion of then social supicmacy, made no attempt 
to laise them. 

Lingayat Sect. — A sect devoted to the woiship of Siva 
which has developed into a caste Tlic Lingayat sect is 
supposed^ to lia\c been founded in the twelfth century by 
one Basa\a, a Birihman ministci of the king of the Cainatic 
He preached the equality of all men and of women also by 
biith, and the equal treatment of all Women were to be 
treated v ith the same respect as men, and any neglect or 
inci\ility to a woman would be an insult to the god whose 
image she wore and with whom she was one Caste dis- 
tinctions weie the invention of Brfihmans and consequently 
unworthy of acceptance The Mad} as Coisas Rcpoit- of 
1871 furthei states that Basa\a preached the immortality 
of the soul, and mentions a theoiy that some of the traditions 
concerning him might ha\e been boi rowed from the legends 
of the Syiian Chiistians, who had obtained a settlement 
in Madras at a period not later than the seventh century 
The founder of the sect thus took as his fundamental tenet 
the abolition of caste, but, as is usual in the history of 
similai mo\cments, the ultimate result has been that the 
Lingayats have themselves become a caste In Bombay 
they have two main divisions, Mr Enthoven states ^ the 
Panchamsahs or descendants of the original converts fiom 
Brahmanism and the non-Panchamsahs or later converts 
The latter are fuither subdivided into a number of groups, 
appaiently endogamous Converts of each caste becoming 
Lingayats foim a separate group of their own, as Ahir 
Lingayats, Bania Lingayats and so on, severing their con- 
nection with the parent caste. A thud division consists of 
members of unclean castes attached to the Lingayat com- 
munity by reason of performing to it menial service A 
marked tendency has lecently been displayed by the 
community in Bombay to 1 evert to the original Brahmamc 
configuration of society, from which its founder sought to 

1 S\iQm'ag, Hindu Castes and Tribes, 3 Bombay Census Repoit, 1901, pp 
in pp 96, 123 181-183 

3 By Surgeon-Major Cornish 
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free it On the occasion of the census a complete scheme 
was supplied to the authorities professing to show the 
division of the Lingayats into the four groups of Brahman, 
Kshatiiya, Vaishya and Sudra 

In the Central Provinces Lingayats were not shown as 
a separate caste, and the only return of members of the sect 
is fiom the Bania caste, whose subcastes were abstracted 
Lingayat was recoided as a subcaste by 8000 Banias, and 
these foim a separate endogamous group But members 
of othei castes as Gaolis, Mails, Patwas and the Telugu 
Balijas are also Lingayats and marry among themselves 
A child becomes a Lingayat by being invested with the 
liiigam or phallic sign of Siva, seven days after its birth, by 
the Jangam priest This is afterwards carried round the 
neck in a small casket of silver, brass or wood throughout 
life, and is buried with the corpse at death The corpse 
of a Lingayat cannot be burnt because it must not be 
separated from the hngam, as this is considered to be the 
incarnation of Siva and must not be destroyed in the fiie 
If it is lost the owner must be invested with a fresh one by 
the Jangam m the presence of the caste It is worshipped 
three times a day, being washed in the moining with the 
ashes of cowdung cakes, while in the afternoon leaves of the 
bel tree and food are offered to it When a man is initiated 
as a Lingayat in after-life, the Jangam invests him with the 
lingain, pours holy water on to his head and mutteis in his 
ear the sacred text, ‘ Aham so ahaml or ‘ I and you are now 
one and the same ’ The Lingayats are strict vegetarians, 
and will not expose their drinking water to the sun, as they 
think that by doing this insects would be bred m it and 
that by subsequently swallowing them they would be guilty 
of the destruction of life They are careful to leave no 
remains of a meal uneaten Their own priests, the Jangams, 
officiate at their weddings, and after the conclusion of the 
ceremony the bride and bridegroom break raw cakes of 
pulse placed on the other’s back, the bride with her foot 
and the bridegroom with his fist Widow-marriage is 
allowed The dead are buried in a sitting posture with 
their faces turned towards the east Water sanctified by 
the Jangam having dipped his toe into it is placed in the 
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moulli of Ihc corpse The Jfinfpim pi esses down the earth 
ovei the guivc and then stands on it and refuses to come 
off until lie is paid a sum of money vaiymg with the means 
of the man, the minimum payment being Rs 1-4 In some 
cases a platform with an image of Mahadco is made over 
the giave When meeting each other the langayats give 
the salutation S/in]>inf, 01, ‘I prostiatc myself bcfoie you’ 
They add 1 ess the Jangam as Maharaj and touch his feet 
with then head The Lingayat Banias of the Central 
JhoMnccs iisuall)' belong to Madias and speak Telugu in 
then houses As they deny the authoiity of Brahmans, 
the latter ha\e natuially a gieat antipathy for them, and 
make vaiioiis statements to then disci edit One of these 
is that after a death the Lingayats have a feast, and, setting 
up the corpse in the centre, ai range themselves round it 
and cat then food But this is not authenticated Similarly 
the Abbd Dubois stated * “ They do not iccognise the 
laws 1 elating to defilement which aic generally accepted by 
othei castes, such, for instance, as those occasioned by a 
woman’s periodical ailments, and by the death and funeral 
of lelations Then indifference to all such presenptne 
customs 1 elating to defilement and cleanliness has given 
rise to a Hindu proverb which says, ‘There is no nvci for 
a Lingayat,’ meaning that the members of the sect do not 
recognise, at all ev'cnts on many occasions, the virtues and 
merits of ablutions ” The same author also states that 
they entiiely reject the doctiine of migiation of souls, and 
that, in consequence of their peculiar views on this point, 
they have no tithis or anniversary festivals to commemorate 
the dead A Lingayat is no sooner buned than he is 
foi gotten In view of these lemarks it must be held to be 
doubtful whether the Lingayats have the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul 

^ Hindu J\/a>ntt)s, Customs and Cacmonies, p II7 
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Muhammadan Religion. — The Muhammadans numbered I Statistics 
neatly 600,000 persons in the Central Provinces in 191 1, or ^"buuon 
about 3 pel cent of the population Of these about two- 
fifths belong to Berar, the Amraoti and Akola Districts con- 
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2 Occupa- 
tions 


2 {8 

lainin" moic Ui.in 70,000 each, while of the 350,000 rctuinep 
fiom the Conti al Ihovinccs propci, about 40,000 reside in 
each of the Jubbulpoic, Nagpui and Nimai Districts Berar 
w'as foi a long peiiod governed b) the Muhammadan Bahmani 
dynasty, and aftcnvaids foimecl pait of the Mughal empire, 
passing to the Mughal Yiceioy, the Ni/am of Hydeifibad, 
wdicn he became an independent 1 tiler Though under 
Biitish adminisliation, it is still legally a part of Hyderabad 
teiiitoiy, and a laigc pioportion of the official classes as well 
as many descendants of letncd soldiers are Muhammadans 
Similaily Nimai w-as held b}' the Muhammadan Fariiki 
dynasty of Khandesh for 200 yeais, and w'as then included 
in the Mughal empuc, Buihanpur being the seat of a viceroy. 
At this pciiod a good deal of forcible conversion probably 
took place, and a consideiablc section of the Bhils nominally 
became Muhammadans 

When the Gond Raja of Deogaih embraced Islam 
after his visit to Delhi, mcmbcis of this religion cnteied his 
SCI vice, and he also bi ought back with him various artificers 
and craftsmen Tiic cavalry of the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur 
W'as laigcly composed of Muhammadans, and m many cases 
then descendants have settled on the land In the Chhattis- 
gaih Division and the Feudatory States the number of 
Muhammadans is extremely small, constituting less than one 
per cent of the population 

No less than 37 pei cent of the total number of 
Muhammadans live in towns, though the general pioportion 
of urban population in the Provinces is only 7 ^ per 
cent The number of Muhammadans in Government service 
excluding the police and army, is quite disproportionate to 
their small numeiical stiength in the Provinces, being 20 
per cent of all persons employed In the gariison they 
actually outnumber Hindus, while in the police they form 
37 pel cent of the whole force In the medical and teaching 
professions also the number of Muhammadans is com- 
paiativelj’- large, while of persons of independent means a 
proportion of 29 per cent are of this religion Of persons 
employed m domestic services nearly 14 per cent of the 
total are Muhammadans, and of beggars, vagrants and 
prostitutes 23 per cent Muhammadans are largely engaged 
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in making and selling clothes, outnumbeiing the Hindus m 
this tiade , they consist of two entiiely different classes, the 
Muhammadan tailois who woik for hue, and the Bohia and 
Khoja shopkeepers who sell all kinds of cloth , but both 
live in towns Of dealers in timber and furniture 36 per 
cent aie Muhammadans, and they also engage in all branches 
of the retail tiade in provisions The occupations of the 
lowei-class Muhammadans are the manufacture of glass 
bangles and shppeis and the dyeing of cloth ^ 

About 14 pel cent of the Muhammadans retuined caste 
names The piincipal castes aie the Bohia and Khoja 
mei chants, who are of the Shiah sect, and the Cutchis or 
Mcmans fiom Gujarat, who are also traders , these classes 
are foreigners in the Province, and many of them do not 
bring their wives, tliough they have now begun to settle 
here The resident castes of Muhammadans aie the 
Bahnas or cotton-cleaneis , Julahas, weavers , Kacheras, glass 
bangle-makers , Kunjras, gieengrocers , Kasais, butchers , 
and the Rangrez caste of dyers who dye with safflower As 
already stated, a section of the Bhils are at least nominally 
Muhammadans, and the Fakus or Muhammadan beggars aie 
also considered a separate caste But no caste of good 
standing such as the Rajput and Jat includes any consider- 
able number of Muhammadans in the Central Provinces, 
though m northern India large numbers of them belong to 
this religion, while retaining substantially their caste usages 
The Muhammadan castes in the Central Provinces probably 
consist to a large extent of the descendants of Hindu con- 
verts Their religious observances present a curious mixture 
of Hindu and Muhammadan rites, as shown in the separate 
articles on these castes Proper Muhammadans look down 
on them and decline to take food or intermairy with them 
The Muhammadans proper are usually divided into four 
classes. Shaikh, Saiyad, Mughal and Pathan Of these the 
Shaikhs numbei nearly 300,000, the Pathans nearly i 50,000, 
the Saiyads under 50,000, and the Pathans about 9000 in 
the Central Provinces The term Saiyad properly means a 
descendant of Ah, the son-in-law, and the lady Fatimah, the 

^ Mr Marten’s C P Census Refoit (1911), Subsidiary Table, ix , Occupation, 
p 276 
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drm^htci of the Piophct They use the title Saiyacl or Mir^ 
bcfoic, and sometimes Shrih after, then name, while women 
employ that of Begum Many Saiyads act as Piis or 
spiiitual guides to other Muhammadan families. The ex- 
ternal maik of a Salyad is the right to wear a green turban, 
but this is of course no longer legally secured to them The 
title Shaikh propeily belongs only to three branches of the 
Ouiaish tribe or that of Muhammad the Siddikis, who 
claim descent from Abu Bakr Siddik,” the fathcr-in-law of 
the Piophct and the second Caliph , the Farukis claiming it 
from Umat ul Paruk, the third Caliph, and also the father- 
in-law of the Prophet , and the Abbasis, descended from 
Abbas, one of the Prophet’s nine uncles The Farukis are 
divided into two families, the Chistis and Farldis Both 
these titles, however, and especially Shaikh, arc now arrogated 
by laigc numbers of persons who cannot iiavc any pretence 
to the above descent. Sii D Ibbetson quotes a proverb, 
* Last year I was a butchci , this ) car I am a Shaikh , next 
ycai if prices rise I shall become a Saiyad ’ And Sir 
H M Elliot 1 elates that much amusement was caused in 
1 86o at Gujarat by the Shcrishtadar or principal officer of 
the judicial department describing himself m an official 
return as Saiyad Hashimi Quraishi, that is, of the family and 
lineage of the Prophet His father, who ivas living m 
obscurity in his native town, v as discovered to be a Lohar or 
blacksmith ^ The term Shaikh means properly an elder, 
and IS freely taken by persons of respectable position 
Shaikhs commonly use either Shaikh or Muhammad as their 
first names The Pathans were originally the descendants 
of Afghan immigrants The name is probably the Indian 
form of the woid Pushtun (plural Pushtanah), now given to 
themselves by speakers of the Pushtu language^ The men 
add Khan to their names and the women Khatun or 
Khatu It IS not at all likely either that the bulk of the 
Muhammadans who returned themselves as Pathans in 
the Central Provinces are really of Afghan descent The 

^ Short for Amir or Prince 3 Siippletnevial Glossa‘>y, vol i p 

2 Siddik means veracious or truthful, 195 
and he was given the name on account ^ Mr A M T Jackson in Bomb 
of his straightforward character {Bom- Gaz Midi Giij p 10 
bay Gazetteer) 
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Mughals pioper aie of two classes, Irani or Pcisian, who 
belong to the Shiah sect, and Turani, Turkish or Tartai, who 
aie Sunnis Mughals use the title Mirza (short for Amlizada, 
son of a piince) before their names, and add Beg aftei them 
It IS said that the Piophet addiessed a Mughal by the title 
of Beg aftei winning a victory, and since then it has always 
been used Mughal women have the designation Khanum 
aftei then names ^ Formerly the Saiyads and Mughals 
constituted the superior class of Muhammadan gentiy, and 
never touched a plough themselves, like the Hindu Brahmans 
and Rajputs These four divisions are not proper subcastes, 
as they aie not endogamous A man of one group can 
mairy a woman of any othei and she becomes a member of 
her husband’s group , but the daughters of Saiyads do not 
usually mairj^ others than Saiyads Noi is there any real 
distinction of occupation between them, the men following 
any occupation indifferently In fact, the divisions aie now 
little more than titular, a certain distinction attaching to the 
titles Saiyad and Shaikh when borne by families who have 
a hereditary 01 prescriptive right to use them 

The census returns of 1 9 1 1 show that three-fourths of 5 Mar- 
Muhammadan boys now remain unmairied till the age of 
20, while of girls 31 per cent are unmarried between 15 
and 20, but only i 3 per cent above that age The age of 
mairiage of boys may therefore be taken at 18 to 25 01 
latei, and that of girls at 10 to 20 The age of marriage 
both of girls and boys is probably getting later, especially 
among the better classes 

Marriage is prohibited to the ordinary near relatives, but 
not between first cousins A man cannot marry his foster- 
mother or foster-sister, unless the foster-brother and sister 
were nursed by the same woman at intervals widely separated 
A man may not marry his wife’s sister during his wife’s life- 
time unless she has been divorced A Muhammadan cannot 
marry a polytheist, but he may marry a Jewess or a Christian 
No specific religious ceremony is appointed, nor are any rites 
essential for the contraction of a valid marriage If both 
persons are legally competent, and contract marriage with 
each other in the presence of two male or one male and 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, ibidem 
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two fcni.ilc witnesses, it is sufficient. And the Shiah law 
even dispenses witli witnesses As a niie the Ka/i pciforms 
the ccicmony, .ind itads foui chaplcis of the Koran with 
the ptofcssion of bcliefi llic biidecjiooin repeating them after 
him The patties then express their mutual consent, and 
the Ka/i, laismg his liands, says, “The great God giant that 
mutual love may leign between this couple as it existed 
between Adam and K\c, Abraham and Saiah, Joseph and 
Zuleika, Moses and Zipporah, llis Highness Muhammad 
and A)csha, and Ills Highness Alt and Fatimah”' A 
dowiy 01 niche) must be paid to the w'lfc, which under the 
l.uv must not be less than ten silv'cr or drachmas , 

but it lb eustomaiy to fix it at Rs 17, the dowi> of Fatimah, 
the I’lophcl’s fa\ouritc daughter, or at Rs 750, that of the 
Piophct’s wife, ;\ycsha ' 7 he wedding is, how'cvcr, usually 

accompanied by fe.ists and cclebiations not less elaborate or 
costly than those of the Hindus Several Hindu ceremonies 
aic also included, such as the anointing of the biidc and 
biidcgioom with oil and turmeric, and setting out earthen 
\cbscls, which aic meant to afford a dwelling-place for the 
spirits of ancestors, at least among the low'er classes 
Anothei essential iite is the lubbmg of the hands and 
feet of the bridegroom with luchiidi or icd henna The 
mariiagc is usually ananged and a ceremony of betrothal 
held at least a ycai before it actually takes place 

A husband can divorce his wnfc at pleasure by merely 
lepeating the prescribed sentences A wife can obtain 
divoice fiom her husband for impotence, madness, leprosy 
01 non-payment of the dowwy A woman who is divorced 
can claim her dowry if it has not been paid Polygamy is 
permitted among Muhammadans to the number of four 
wives, but it is very rare in the Central Provinces Owing 
to the fact that members of the immigrant trading castes 
leave their wives at home in Gujarat, the number of married 
women returned at the census was substantially less than that 
of married men A feeling in favour of the legal prohibition 
of polygamy is growing up among educated Muhammadans, 
and many of them sign a contract at marriage not to take 

1 Dictionary of Islam, s V 2 Bomb Gaz Muh Guj p 166 

Marriage ^ Ibidem, p 66 
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a second wife during the lifetime of the first. Theie is no 
piohibition on the remairiage of widows in Muhammadan 
law, but the Hindu rule on the subject has had consideiable 
influence, and some Muhammadans of good position object 
to the marriage of widows in their family The custom 
of the seclusion of women also, as Mr Marten points out, 
opeiates as a bar to a widow finding a husband for herself 
Women who desiie children resort to the shrines of 
saints, who aie supposed to be able to induce fertility 
“ Blochmann notes that the tomb of Saint Salim-i-Chishti 
at Fatehpur-Sikri, in whose house the Empeior Jahangir 
was born, is up to the present day visited by childless 
Hindu and Musalman women A tiee in the compound 
of the saint Shaih Alam of Ahmedabad yields a peculiar 
acorn-like fruit, which is sought after far and wide by those 
desiiing children , the woman is believed to conceive fiom 
the moment of eating the fruit If the birth of a child 
follows the eating of the acorn, the man and woman who 
took It from the tree should for a certain number of years 
come at every anniversary of the saint and nourish the tiee 
with a supply of milk In addition to this, jasmine and 
lose-bushes at the shrines of ceitain saints aie supposed to 
possess issue-giving pioperties To draw virtue from the 
saint’s jasmine the woman who yearns for a child bathes 
and purifies herself and goes to the shrine, and seats herself 
under or near the jasmine bush with her skirt spread out. 
As many flowers as fall into her lap, so many children will 
she have In some localities if after the birth of one child 
no other son is boin, or being born does not live, it is sup- 
posed that the first-born child is possessed by a malignant 
spirit who destroys the young lives of the new-born biotheis 
and sisters So at the mother’s next confinement sugar and 
sesame-seed are passed seven or nine times over the new- 
born infant from head to foot, and the elder boy or girl is 
given them to eat The sugar represents the life of the 
young one given to the spirit who possesses the first-born 
A child born with teeth already visible is believed to exer- 
cise a very malignant influence over its parents, and to render 
the early death of one of them almost certain ” ^ 

^ Bomd Gaz Mich Guj pp 147, 148, from which the whole paragraph is taken 
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In the seventh oi ninth month of pregnancy a fertility 
iite IS pcifoimcd as among the Hindus, The woman is 
dicsscd in new clothes, and her lap is filled with fiuit and 
vegetables by hci fiiends. In some localities a laige number 
of pots aie obtained, and a little watci is placed in each of 
them by a fcitilc mariicd woman who has never lost a child 
Piaycis aie icpcatcd ovci the pots in the names of the male 
and female anccstois of the famil), and especially of the 
women who have died in childbnth This appears to be a 
piopitiation of the spiiits of ancestors^ 

A woman goes to hci })arcnts’ home aftci the last 
pregnancy rite and stays thcic till her confinement is over 
The iites perfoimcd by the midwife at birth resemble those 
of the Hindus When the child is born the naan or summons 
to praj^cr is utlcicd aloud in his right eai, and the takbi} or 
Muhammadan ciccd in his left The child is named on the 
sixth or seventh daj. Sometimes the name of an ancestor 
IS given, oi the initial letter is selected from the Koran at 
a venture and a name beginning with that letter is chosen 
Some common names arc those of the hundred titles of God 
combined with the piefix abd or scr\ant. Such are Abdul 
A'/i?, servant of the all-honoured , Ghani, the everlasting , 
Kailm, the giacious , Rahim, the pitiful , Rahman, the 
mciciful , Raz/rd<, the bread-gi\er, Sattar, the concealer, 
and so on, with the prefix Abdul, or servant of, in each 
case Similarly Abdullah, oi servant of God, was the 
name of Muhammad’s father, and is a very favouiite one 
Other names end with Baksh or ‘given by,’ as Haidar 
Baksh, given by the lion (Ah) , these are similar to the 
Hindu names ending in Prasad The piefix Ghulam, or 
slave of, IS also used, as Ghulam Flussain, slave of Hussain , 
and names of Hebrew patriarchs mentioned in the Koian 
are not uncommon, as Ayub Job, Harun Aaron, Ishaq Isaac, 
Musa Moses, Yakub Jacob, Yusaf Joseph, and so on” 

After childbirth the mother must not pray or fast, touch 
the Koran or enter a mosque for forty days , on the expiry 
of this period she is bathed and dressed in good clothes, and 
her relatives bring presents for the child Some people do 


^ Bo 7 /id Gaz Mnh Gnj p 150 
2 Temple’s Proper Natnes of the Punjabis, pp 41, 43 
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not let hei oil or comb her hair during these days The 
custom would seem to be a relic of the period of impurity 
of women aftei childbirth On the fortieth day the child is 
placed in a cradle for the first time In some localities a 
rite called Ukika is performed after the biith of a child It 
consists of a saciifice in the name of the child of two he- 
goats foi a boy and one for a girl The goats must be above 
a yeai old, and without spot or blemish The meat must be 
separated fiom the bones so that not a bone is broken, and 
the bones, skin, feet and head are afterwards buried in the 
earth When the flesh is served the following prayer is said 
by the father “ O, Almighty God, I offer in the stead of 
my own offspring life for life, blood for blood, head for head, 
bone foi bone, hair for haii, and skin for skin In the name 
of God do I sacrifice this he-goat” This is apparently a 
relic of the substitution of a goat for Ishmael when Abraham 
was offering him as a sacrifice The Muhammadans say 
that it was Ishmael instead of Isaac who was thus offered, 
and they think that Ishmael or Ismail was the ancestor of 
all the Arabs ^ 

Either on the same day as the Uldka sacrifice or soon 
afterwaids the child’s hair is shaved for the first time By 
the rich the hair is weighed against silver and this sum is 
distributed to beggars It is then tied up m a piece of 
cloth and either buried or thrown into a river, or sometimes 
set afloat on a little toy laft in the name of a saint 
Occasionally tufts of hair or even the whole head may be 
left unshaven in the name of a saint, and aftei one oi more 
years the child is taken to the saint’s tomb and the hair 
shaved theie , or if this cannot be done it is cut off at home 
in the name of the saint ^ 

When a girl is one or two years old the lobes of her 
ears are bored By degrees other holes are boied along the 
edge of the ear and even in the centre, till by the time she 
has attained the age of two or three years she has thirteen 
holes in the right ear and twelve in the left Little silver 
rings and various kinds of earrings are inseited and worn in the 
holes But the practice of boring so many holes has now 
been abandoned by the better-class Muhammadans 
1 Qanun t Tslavti p 20 Ibidem 
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'J he cliild’s biitliday is known as sal-gnah and is cele- 
br.ilcd b) ,i fcasl A knot is lied in a iccl thread and 
annually thoicaftci a ficsh knot to mark his age, and prayers 
arc ofrcicd in the child’s name to the patriarch Noah, who is 
believed to have lived to five Inindrcd ot a thousand years, 
and hence to have the powci of conferring longevity on the 
child When a child is four jears, foui months and four 
da) s old the ccremou) of Bismillah or taking the name of 
God IS held, which is obhgaloi)' on all Muhammadans 
Friends aic united, and the child is dicssed in a flowered 
lobe and lepe.its the first chapters of the Koran 

aflci his 01 her tutor ‘ 

A boy IS usuall) cucumcised at the age of six or seven, 
but among some classes of Shiahs and the Aiabs the opera- 
tion IS performed a few' days after birth The baiber 
opciatcs and the child is usually gnen a little bhang or 
othei opiate Some Muhammadans leave circumcision till 
an age bordering on puberty, and then perform it with a 
pomp and cciemou)' almost equalling those of a mairiage 
When a giil arrives at the age of puberW she is secluded 
foi seven days, and for this period eats only butter, bread 
and sugai, all fish, flesh, salt and acid food being prohibited 
In the evening she is bathed, warm water is poured on her 
head, and among the low'cr classes an entertainment is 
given to friends" 

The same w’oid janazah is used for the corpse, the bier 
and the funeral When a man is at the point of death a 
chapter of the Koran, telling of the happiness awaiting the 
true behevei in the future life, is read, and some money or 
sherbet is diopped into Ins mouth After death the body is 
caiefully washed and wrapped m three or five cloths for a 
male or female respectively Some camphor or othei sw'eet- 
smelhng stuff is placed on the bier Women do not usually 
attend funeials, and the friends and lelatives of the deceased 
walk behind the bier There is a tradition among some 
Muhammadans that no one should precede the corpse, as 
the angels go before To carry a biei is considered a very 
meritorious act, and four of the relations, relieving each other 
in turn, bear it on their shoulders Muhammadans carry 
^ Qamtn t Islam, pp 26, 27 ~ Ibtdevi, pp 30, 35 
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their dead quickly to the place of interment, for Muhammad 
IS stated to have said that it is good to carry the dead 
quickly to the grave, so as to cause the righteous person to 
attain the sooner to bliss , and, on the other hand, in the case 
of a bad man it is well to put wickedness away fiom one’s 
shoulders Funerals should always be attended on foot, for 
it IS said that Muhammad once rebuked people who were 
following a bier on horseback, saying, “ Have you no shame, 
since God’s angels go on foot and )70u go upon the backs of 
quadrupeds ? ” It is a highly meritorious act to attend a 
funeral whether it be that of a Muslim, a Jew or a Christian 
The funeral service is not recited in the cemetery, this being 
too polluted a place foi so sacred an office, but either m a 
mosque or in some open space close to the dwelling of the 
deceased person or to the graveyard The nearest relative 
is the propel person to recite the service, but it is usually 
said by the family priest or the village Kazi The grave 
sometimes has a lecess at the side, in which the body is laid 
to prevent the earth falling upon it, or planks may be laid 
over the body slantwise or supported on bucks for the same 
purpose Coffins are only used by the rich When the 
body has been placed m the grave each person takes up a 
clod of earth and pronouncing over it a verse of the Koran, 

‘ From earth we made you, to earth we return you and out 
of earth we shall raise you on the resurrection day,’ places 
It gently in the grave over the corpse^ The building of 
stone or buck tombs and writing verses of the Koran on 
them IS prohibited by the Traditions, but large masonry 
tombs are common in all Muhammadan countries and very 
frequently they bear inscriptions On the third day a feast 
is given m the morning and after it trays of flowers with a 
vessel containing scented oil are handed round and the 
guests pick flowers and dip them into the oil They then 
proceed to the grave, where the oil and flowers are placed 
Maulvis are employed to read the whole of the Koran over 
the giave, which they accomplish by dividing it into sections 
and leading them at the same time Rich people some- 
times have the whole Koran lead several times over in this 
mannei A sheet of white or red cloth is spread over the 

' Hughes, Notes oti Muhammadautsm, pp 122, 13 1 
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giavc, "iccn bcuit( usuall> icscivccl for I’akirs ot saints On 
llic cvcninti of the ninth day another feast is "ivcn, to which 
ft lends and neighbours, and religious and ordinary beggars 
.lie invited, and a poition is sent to the Fakir or mendicant 
in chaigc of the buiying-giouncl Some people will not eat 
any food fiom this feast in their houses but take it outside^ 
On tlic morning of the tenth day they go again to the grave 
and lepcat the ofieiing of flowers and scented oil as before 
Othei fe.asts aie given on the fortieth day, and at the expira- 
tion ol four, SIX and nine months, and one )car fiom the 
elate of the death, and the nch sometimes spend large sums 
on them None of these obserianccs are prescribed by the 
Kor.'in but have either been letained from pre-Islamic times 
or .adopted in imitation of the Hindus For forty days all 
fuinituie is lemoved from the rooms and the wdiole family 
sleep on the bare ground Sometimes a cup of w’atcr and a 
whc.aten cake arc placed nightl} foi forty days on the spot 
w'heie the deceased died, and a similar pro\ision is sent to 
the mosque When a man dies his mother and widow break 
thcii glass bangles The mothci can get new’ ones, but the 
widow does not w'car glass bangles oi a nose-ring again 
unless she takes a second husband For four months and 
ten days the widow is strictly secluded and does not leave 
the house Prayers foi ancestors arc offered annually at the 
Shab-i-Barat or Bakr-Id festival * The property of a de- 
ceased Muhammadan is applicable in the first place to the 
payment of his funeral expenses , secondly, to the discharge 
of his debts , and thirdly, to the pa3'’ment of legacies up to 
one-third of the residue If the legacies exceed this amount 
they arc proportionately reduced The remainder of the 
property is distributed by a complicated system of shares to 
those of the deceased’s relatives who rank as sharers and 
residuaries, legacies to any of them in excess of the amount 
of their shares being void The consequence of this law is 
that most Muhammadans die intestate® 

Of the two mam sects of Islam, ninety-four per cent of 
the Muhammadans in the Central Piovince were returned as 
being Sunnis in 1 9 1 1 and three per cent as Shiahs, w’hile 

1 Qaniin i-Islant, p 286 3 Dicttonaiy of Islam, art Inherit 

2 Bomb Gaz M th Guj pp 168, ance 
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the remamdei gave no sect. Onl}^ the Cutchi, Bohra and 
Khoja immigrants from Gujarat aie Shiahs and piactically 
all other Muhammadans are Sunnis. With the exception 
of Persia, Oudh and pait of Gujarat, the inhabitants of 
which aie Shiahs, the Sunni sect is generally prevalent in 
the Muhammadan world The mam difference between the 
Sunnis and Shiahs is that the latter think that according to 
the Koran the Caliphate or spiritual headship of the 
Muhammadans had to descend in the Prophet’s family and 
therefore necessarily devolved on the Lady Fatimah, the 
only one of his childien who survived him, and on her 
husband Ali the fourth Caliph They therefore reject the 
first thiee Caliphs after Muhammad, that is Abu Bakr, Omar 
and Othman After Ah they also hold that the Caliphate 
descended in his family to his two sons Hasan and Hussain, 
and the descendants of Hussain Consequently they reject 
all the subsequent Caliphs of the Muhammadan world, as 
Hussain and his children did not occupy this position 
They say that there aie only twelve Caliphs, or Imams, as 
they now piefer to call them, and that the twelfth has never 
really died and will return again as the Messiah of whom 
Muhammad spoke, at the end of the world He is known 
as the Mahdi, and the well-known pretender of the Soudan, 
as well as others elsewhere, have claimed to be this twelfth 
or unrevealed Imam Other sects of the Shiahs, as the 
Zaidiyah and Ismailia, make a difference in the succession 
of the Imamate among Hussain’s descendants The central 
incident of the Shiah faith is the slaughter of Hussain, the 
son of All, with his family, on the plain of Karbala in Persia 
by the sons of Yazid, the second Caliph of the Umaiyad 
dynasty of Damascus, on the loth day of the month 
Muharram, in the 6ist year of the Hijra or AD 68o The 
martyrdom of Hussain and his family at Karbala is cele- 
brated annually for the first ten days of the month of 
Muharram by the Shiahs Properly the Sunnis should take 
no part in this, and should obseive only the tenth day of 
Muharram as that on which Adam and Eve and heaven and 
hell were created But in the Central Provinces the Sunnis 
participate in all the Muharram celebrations, which now 
have rather the charactei of a festival than of a season of 
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moinning. The Shiahs also 1 eject the four great schools 
of tiadition of the Sunnis, and have separate traditional 
authoiitics of then own. T hey count the month to begin 
fiom the full moon instead of the new moon, pray three 
instead of fnc times a day, and in piajing hold their hands 
oj)cn by then sides instead of folding them below the breast 
The void Shiah means a follow ei, and Sunni one proceed- 
ing on the sunna)i^ the path or wsiy, a term applied to the 
tiaditions of the ITophct The two v'ords have thus almost 
the same signification Except when othcnvise stated, the 
infoimation in this article i elates to the Sunnis 

The five standaid observances of the Muhammadan 
leligion aic the Kahma, or creed , Sula, or the five daily 
pra) ers , Ro/a, or the thirty-day fast of Ramaran , Zakab, 
the legal alms , and Hajj, the pilgrimage to Mecca, which 
should be pci formed once in a lifetime The Kahma, or 
creed, consists simply in the sentence, ‘ There is but one 
God and Muhammad is His prophet,’ w-hich is frequently on 
the lips of Muhammadans The fi\c periods for prayer are 
Faji ki namay, in the morning before sunrise , Zohar, or 
the midday piaycr, after the sun has begun to decline, 
Asur, 01 the afternoon prayer, about four , Maghrib, or the 
evening prayer, immediately after sunset , and Aysha, or 
the evening prayer, after the night has closed in These 
prayers are repeated in Arabic, and before saying them the 
face, hands and feet should be washed, and, correctly speak- 
ing, the teeth should also be cleaned At the times of 
piayer the Azan or call to prayer is repeated from the 
mosque by the m^icssau or ciiei in the following terms 
“ God is great, God is great, God is great, God is great ' 

I beai witness that there is no God but God ' (twice) I 
bear witness that Muhammad is the Apostle of God ' 
(twice) Come to prayers ' Come to prayers ' Come to 
salvation ' Come to salvation * God is great I There is no 
othei God but God ” In the early morning the following 
sentence is added, ‘ Prayers are better than sleep ’ ^ 

The third necessary observance is the fast in the month 
of Ramazan, the ninth month of the Muhammadan year 
The fast begins when the new moon is seen, or if the sky is 
^ Hughes, JVofes on Mtthaminadamsm, pp 63, 75 
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clouded, after thirty days from the beginning of the previous 
month During its continuance no food 01 water must be 
taken between sunrise and sunset, and betel-leaf, tobacco 
and conjugal intercourse must be abjured for the whole 
period The abstention from water is a very severe penance 
during the long days of the hot weather when Ramazan 
falls at this season Mr Hughes thinks that the Prophet 
took the thirty days’ fast from the Christian Lent, which 
was observed very strictly in the Eastern Church during 
the nights as well as days In ordaining the fast he said 
that God ‘would make it an ease and not a difficulty,’ but 
he may not have reflected that his own action in discarding 
the intercalary month adopted by the Arabs and reverting 
to the simple lunar months would cause the fast to revolve 
round the whole year During the fast people eat before 
sunrise and after sunset, and dinner-parties are held lasting 
far into the night 

It IS a divine command to give alms annually of money, 
cattle, gram, fruit and merchandise If a man has as much 
as eighty rupees, or forty sheep and goats, or five camels, he 
should give alms at specified rates amounting loughly to 
two and a half per cent of his property In the case of 
fruit and gram the rate is one -tenth of the harvest for 
uninigated, and a twentieth for iingated crops These 
alms should be given to pilgrims who desire to go to Mecca 
but have not the means , and to religious and other beggars 
if they are very poor, debtors who have not the means to 
discharge their debts, champions of the cause of God, 
travelleis without food and proselytes to Islam Religious 
mendicants consider it unlawful to accept the zakdt or legal 
alms unless they are very poor, and they may not be given 
to Saiyads or descendants of the Prophet 

The Hajj or pilgrimage to Mecca is incumbent on all is The 
men and women who have sufficient means to meet the fg 
expenses of the journey and to maintain their families at 
home during their absence Only a very small proportion 
of Indian Muhammadans, however, now undertake it 
Mecca is the capital of Arabia and about seventy miles 
from the Red Sea The pilgrimage must be performed 
during the month Zu’l Hijjah, so that the pilgrim may be 
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at Mcccti on the festival of Id-ul-ZoIia 01 the Bakr-Icl At 
the last slafjc near Mecca tlic pilcfnms assume a special 
diess, consisting; of two seamless wiappers, one round the 
waist and the othci ovci the shoulders Sandals of wood 
may ,ilso be worn. Foimeily tlic pilgrim would take with 
Inm a little compass m winch the needle in the shape of 
a dove pointed continually towaids Mecca in the west On 
aiiival at Mecca he pcifoims the legal ablutions, proceeds 
to the sacicd mosque, kisses the black stone, and encom- 
passes the Kaaba seven times Ihc Kaaba or ‘Cube’ is a 
laige stone building and the black stone is let into one 
of Its walls lie drinks the water of the sacred well Zem- 
Zem fiorn which Ilagar and Ishmacl obtained water when 
they were d) mg of thirst in the wilderness, and goes 
through vaiious other rites up to the day of Id-ul-Zoha, 
when he pcrfoims the sacrifice or kitrbnn, offering a ram 
or hc-goat foi ever) member of his family, or for every 
seven persons a female camel or cow The flesh is dis- 
tributed in the same manner as that of the ordinary Bakr-Id 
sacrifice' He then gets himself shaved and his nails pared, 
which he has not done since he assumed the pilgrim’s garb, 
and buries the cuttings and parings at the place of the 
saciificc The pilgrimage is concluded after another circuit 
of the Kaaba, but before his departure the pilgrim should visit 
the tomb of Muhammad at Medina One who has performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca thereafter has the title of Haji 
The pnncipal festivals are the Muharram and the two 
Ids The month of Muharram is the first of the yeah 
and the first ten days, as aheady stated, are devoted to 
mourning for the death of Hussain and his family This 
IS observed indifferently by Sunnis and Shiahs in the 
Central Provinces, and the proceedings with the Sunnis at 
any rate have now rather the character of a festival than 
a time of sorrow Models of the tomb of Hussain, called 
tdzia, are made of bamboo and pasteboard and decorated 
with tinsel Wealthy Shiahs have expensive models, richly 
decorated, which are permanently kept in a chamber of 
the house called the Imambara or Imam’s place, but this 

1 See post The account is compiled mamly from the Dictionary of Islam, 
ai tides Idu-I-Azha and Hajj 
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IS scaicely evei done in the Central Provinces As a rule 
the tazias aie taken in procession and deposited in a river 
on the last and great day of the Muhaiiam Women who 
have made vows for the recovery of their children from an 
illness dress them in green and send them to beg , and men 
and boys of the lower classes have themselves painted as 
tigers and go about mimicking a tiger for what they can 
get fiom the spectators It seems likely that the repre- 
sentations of tigers may be in memory of the lion which 
IS said to have kept watch over the body of Hussain aftei 
he had been buried In Peisia a man disguised as a tiger 
appeals on the tomb of Hussain in the drama of his muider 
at Karbala, which is enacted at the Muharram In Hindu 
mythology the lion and tiger appear to be interchangeable 
During the tragedy at Karbala, Kasim, a young nephew of 
Hussain, was married to his little daughter Sakinah, Kasim 
being very shortlj’’ afterwards killed It is supposed that 
the cast shoe of Kasim’s horse was brought to India, and at 
the Aluharram models of horse-shoes are made and carried 
fixed on poles Men who feel so impelled and think that 
they will be possessed by the spirit of Kasim make these 
horse-shoes and cairy them, and frequently they believe 
themsehes to be possessed by the spirit, exhibiting the 
usual symptoms of a kind of frenzy, and women apply to 
them for children or for having evil spirits cast out ^ 

The Id-ul-Fitr, or the breaking of the fast, is held on 20 idui- 
the first day of the tenth month, Shawwal, on the day aftei 
the end of the fast of Ramazan On this day the people 
assemble dressed in their best clothes and proceed to the 
Id-Gah, a building erected outside the town and consisting 
of a platform with a wall at the western end in the direction 
of Mecca Here prayers are offered, concluding with one 
for the King-Emperor, and a sermon is given, and the people 
then return escorting the Kazi or other leading member of 
the community and sometimes paying their respects in a 
body to European officers They return to their homes 
and spend the rest of the day in feasting and merriment, a 
kind of vermicelli being a special dish eaten on this day 

The Idu-l-Azha or Id-ul-Zoha, the feast of sacrifice, 

1 Bomb Gaz Mtih Guj p 138 
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also called the liaki-Id 01 covv-fcstival, is held on the 
lentil day of the last month, Zu'l Ilijjah It is the principal 
day of the Muhammadan year, and pilgrims going to 
Mecca keep it theic’ At this tune also the Arabs were 
accustomed to go to Mecca and offer animal sacrifices 
there to the local deities. Accoiding to tradition, when 
Abiaham (Ibrahim) founded Mecca the Lord desired him to 
piepare a feast and to offer Ins son Ishmacl (Ismail) But 
when he had drawn the knife across his son’s throat the 
angel Gabiiel substituted a ram and Ishrnael was saved, and 
the festival commemorates this As already stated, the 
Aiabs believe themselves to be descended from Ishmacl or 
Ismail. According to a rcmaikable Hadis or tradition, 
related by Ayesha, Muhammad said “ Man hath not done 
anything on the Id-uI-Zoha more pleasing to God than 
spilling blood in saciificc, for, verily, its blood reacheth the 
acceptance of God bcfoic it falleth upon the ground, there- 
fore be joyful m it”"' On this day, as on the other Id, the 
people assemble for prayers at the Id-Gfih On returning 
home the head of a family takes a sheep, cow or camel to 
the cntiancc of his house and saciifices it, repeating the 
formula, ‘ In the name of God, God is great,’ as he cuts its 
tin oat The flesh is divided, two-thirds being kept by the 
family and one-thud gu’^en to the poor in the name of God 
This IS the occasion on which Muhammadans offend Hindu 
feeling by their desire to saciifice cows, as camels are un- 
obtainable or too valuable, and the sacrifice of a cow has 
probably more religious merit than that of a sheep or goat 
But in many cases they abandon their right to kill a cow in 
order to avoid stirring up enmity 

The entrance to a Muhammadan mosque consists of a 
stone gateway, bearing in verse the date of its building , this 
leads into a paved courtyard, which in a large mosque may 
be 40 or 50 yards long and about 20 wide The court- 
yard often contains a small tank or cistein about 20 feet 
square, its sides lined with stone seats Beyond this lies the 
building itself, open towaids the courtyard, which is on its 
eastern side, and closed in on the other three sides, with a 
roof The floor is raised about a foot above the level of the 
^ Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s v Iclu 1-Azha ® Hughes, ibidem 
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couityaid In the back wall, which is opposite the court- 
5 aid to the west in the diiection of Mecca, is an arched 
niche, and close by a wooden or masoniy pulpit laised foui 
or five feet fiom the giound Against the wall is a wooden 
staff, which the pieachei holds 111 his hand 01 leans upon 
accoiding to ancient custom^ The walls are bare of decora- 
tions, images and pictuics having been strictly piohibited 
by Muhammad, and no windows arc neccssaiy , but along 
the walls aic sciolls bcaiing in golden letteis the name of 
the Piophet and the first four Caliphs, 01 a chaptei of the 
Koian, the Arabic script being especially suitable for this 
kind of ornamental writing" The severe plainness of the 
mtenor of a mosque demonstrates the stiict monotheism of 
Islam, and is in contrast to the temples and shrines of 
most othei religions The couityard of a mosque is often 
used as a place of icsort, and tiavellers also stay in it 

A seivicc IS held in the principal mosque on Fridays 23 The 
about midday, at which public prayers are held and a femce 
sermon or khutbah is preached or recited Friday is known 
as Jumah, or the day of assembly Friday was said by 
Muhammad to have been the day on which Adam was 
taken into paiadise and turned out of it, the day on which 
he repented and on which he died It will also be the 
day of Resurrection The Piophet considered that the Jews 
and Christians had erred in transferring their Sabbath from 
Friday to Satuiday and Sunday lespectively ^ 

The priest in charge of a mosque is known as Mulla 24 Pnests 
Any one can be a Mulla who can read the Koran and say Mauivi 
the prayers, and the post is very poorly paid The Mulla 
proclaims the call to prayer five times a day, acts as Imam 
or leader of the public prayers, and if there is no menial 
servant keeps the mosque clean He sometimes has a little 
school in the courtyard in which he teaches children the 
Koran He also sells charms, consisting of verses of the 
Koran written on paper, to be tied round the arm or hung 
on the neck These have the effect of curing disease and 
keeping off evil spirits or the evil eye Sometimes there 
IS a mosque servant who also acts as sexton of the local 

^ Bomb Gaz Mnh Gtij p 131 ^ Professor Margoliouth’s 

^ Bomb Gaz Miih Gnj p 131 
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ccmctciy The funcl^ of the mosque and any endowment 
attached to it aic in chaigc of some respectable resident, 
who IS known as Mulaw'alh 01 chuiclnvardcn The principal 
leligious officci IS the iMaiilvi, who coiicsponds to the Hindu 
Gum 01 pieccptoi. 'Ihcsc men arc fiequcntly intelligent 
and w'cll-cducatcd. They arc .ilso doctors of law, as all 
Muhammadan law is based on the Koran and Traditions 
and the deductions diaw-n fiom them by the great com- 
mentators The M.iulvi thus acts as a teacher of religious 
doctiinc and also of law He is not permanently attached to a 
mosque, but tiavels about during the open season, \isiting his 
disciples m \illagc‘-, teaching and pleaching to them, and also 
ti eating the sick If he know's the w’holc of the Koian by 
heait he has the title of Hafi/, and is much honoured, as it 
is thought that a man w'ho has earned the title of Hafiz 
frees twenty generations of his ancestors and descendants 
from the fiics of hell Such a man is much in request during 
the month of Ramazan, when the leader of the long night 
praycis is expected to recite nightly one of the thirty sections 
of the Koran, so as to complete them wuthin the month ^ 

The Kazi was under Muhammadan rule the civil and 
ciiminal judge, having juiisdiction over a definite local area, 
and he also acted as a registrar of deeds Now he only 
leads the public prayers at the Id festivals and keeps 
registers of marriages and divorces He does not usually 
attend marriages himself unless he leceives a special fee, 
but pays a deputy or f/aid to do so" The Kazi is still, 
however, as a rule the leading member of the local Muham- 
madan community, the office being sometimes elective and 
sometimes hereditary 

In proclaiming one unseen God as the sole supernatural 
being, Muhammad adopted the religion of the Jews of Arabia, 
with whose sacred books he was clearly familiar He looked 
on the Jewish prophets as his predecessors, he himself being 
the last and greatest The Koran says, “We believe in God, 
and that which hath been sent down to us, and that wffiich 
was sent down unto Abraham, and Ishmael and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the tribes, and that which was delivered unto 


1 Bomd Gaz Muh Gnj pp 132, 135 
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Moses, and Jesus and the prophets fiom the Lord, and 
we make no distinction between any of them’' Thus 
Muhammad accepted the bulk of the Old but not of the 
New Testament, which the Jews also do not receive His 
deity was the Jewish Jehovah of the Old Testament, though 
called Allah after the name of a god worshipped at Mecca 
The six prophets who brought new laws were Adam, the 
chosen of God , Noah, the preacher of God , Abraham, the 
friend of God , Moses, one who conversed with God , Jesus, 
the Spirit of God , and Muhammad, the Messengei of God 
His seven heavens and his prophecy of a Messiah and Day of 
Judgment were Jewish beliefs, though it is supposed that he 
took the idea of the Sirat or narrow bridge over the midst of 
hell, sharper than the edge of a sword, over which all must 
pass, while the wicked fall from it into hell, from Zoro- 
astrianism Muhammad recognised a devil, known as Iblis, 
while the Jinns or Genu of pagan Arabia became bad angels 
The great difference between Islam and Judaism arose from 
Muhammad’s position in being obliged continually to fight 
for his own existence and the preservation of his sect This 
circumstance colouied the later parts of the Koran and gave 
Islam the character of a religious and political crusade, a 
kind of faith eminently fitted to the Arab nature and train- 
ing And to this character may be assigned its extra- 
ordinary success, but, at the same time, piobably the religion 
Itself might have been of a somewhat purer and higher 
tenor if its birth and infancy had not had place in a 
constant state of war Muhammad accomplished most 
beneficent reforms in abolishing polytheism and such 
abuses as female infanticide, and at least regulating poly- 
gamy In forbidding both gambling and the use of alcohol 
he set a very high standard to his disciples, which if 
adhered to would remove two of the mam sources of vice 
His religion retained fewer relics of the pre-existing animism 
and spirit- worship than almost any other, though in practice 
uneducated Indian Muhammadans, at least, preserve them in 
a large measure And owing to the fact that the Muham- 
madan months revolve round the year, its festivals have been 
dissociated from the old pagan observances of the changes of 
the sun and seasons and the growth of vegetation At the 
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same time the ichgious sanction given to polygamy and 
slavciy, and the sensual natuic of tlic heaven promised to 
tine bclicvcis after death, must be condemned as debasing 
fcatuics , and the divine authoiity and completeness ascribed 
to the Koian and tlie uttciances of the Piopliet, which were 
beyond ciiticism 01 question, as well as the hostility towards 
all othci foims of icligion and philosophy, have necessarily 
had a \ciy nan owing influence on Muhammadan thought 
While the foimal and lifeless piccision of the religious ser- 
vices and piaycis, as well as the belief in divine interference 
m the conccins of cvci}day life, have produced a strong 
spiiit of fatalism and icsignation to events 

The woid Kuian is deincd from Luiaa, to recite or 
proclaim The Muhammadans look upon the Koran as the 
direct woid of God sent down by Him to the seventh or 
lowest heaven, and then revealed from time to time to the 
Piophet by the angel Gabriel A few chapters are supposed 
to have been delivered entiic, but the greatei part of the 
book was given piecemeal during a period of twenty-three 
yeais The Koran is written in Arabic piosc, but its 
sentences generally conclude in a long -continued rhyme 
The language is consideied to be of the utmost elegance 
and purity, and it has become the standard of the Arabic 
tongue Muhammadans pay it the greatest reverence, and 
their most solemn oath is taken with the Koran placed on 
the head Formerly the sacied book could only be touched 
by a Saiyad or a Mulla, and an assembly always rose when 
It was brought to them The book is kept on a high shelf 
in the house, so as to avoid any risk of contamination, and 
nothing is placed over it Every chapter in the Koran 
except one begins with the invocation, ‘ Bisniillah-nii rahmdn- 
mu’ahiml or ‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful ’ , and nearly all Muhammadan piayers and religious 
writings also begin with this As the Koran is the direct 
word of God, any statement in it has the unquestioned and 
complete force of law On some points, however, separate 
utterances in the work itself are contradictory, and the 
necessity then arises of determining which is the later and 
moie authoritative statement^ 

^ Professor Margoliouth’s Muhammadanism and the Dictionary' of Islam 
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Next to the Koian in point of authority come the 28 The 
Tiaditions of the sayings and actions of the Prophet, which 
aie known as Hadis 01 Sunnah These were eagerly 
collected as the jurisdiction of Islam was extended, and 
numerous cases arose for decision m which no ruling was 
provided by the Koian Foi some time it was held 
necessary that a tradition should be 01 al and not have been 
reduced to writing When the necessity of collecting and 
searching for the Traditions became paramount, indefatigable 
research was displayed in the work The most trustworthy 
collection of traditions was compiled by Abu Abdullah 
Muhammad, a native of Bokhara, who died m the Hijra 
year 256, or nearly 250 years after Muhammad He 
succeeded in amassing no fewer than 600,000 traditions, 
of which he selected only 7275 as trustworthy The 
authentic traditions of what the Prophet said and did were 
considered practically as binding as the Koran, and any 
case might be decided by a tradition bearing on it The 
development of Moslem jurisdiction was thus based not on 
the elucidation and exposition of broad principles of law 
and equity, but on the record of the words and actions of 
one man who had lived m a substantially less civilised 
society than that existing in the countries to which Muham- 
madan law now came to be applied Such a state of things 
inevitably exercised a cramping effect on the Moslem 
lawyers and acted as a bar to improvement Thus, because 
the Koran charged the Jews and Christians with having 
coirupted the text of their sacred books, it was laid down 
that no Jew or Christian could be accepted as a credible 
witness in a Moslem lawsuit , and since the Prophet had 
forbidden the keeping of dogs except for certain necessary 
purposes, it was ruled by one school that theie was no 
property in dogs, and that if a man killed a dog its owner 
had no right to compensation ^ 

After the Koran and Traditions the decisions of certain 29 The 
lawyers during the early period of Islam were accepted as 
authoritative Of them four schools are recognised by the 
Sunnis in different countries, those of the Imams Abu 
Hanifa, Shafei, Malik, and Hambal In northern India 

^ Early Developments of Muhaminadanism, pp 87, 97 
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the scliool of Abu Manif.i js followed He was born at 
Kufa, the capital of Iiak, in the Hijia ycat 8 o, when four 
of the Piophet's Companions were still alive He is the 
great oiaclc of junsprudcncc, and with his two pupils was 
the foundci of the Ilanifi code of law In southern India 
the Shafci school is followed ’ The Shiahs have separate 
collections of traditions and schools of law, and they say 
that a Mujtahid oi doctor of the law can still give decisions 
of binding authority, winch the Sunnis deny. Except as 
legaids marriage, div'otcc and inheritance and other personal 
mattcis, Muhammadan law' is of couise now' superseded by 
the general law' of India 

30 Food An animal only becomes lawful food for Muhammadans 
if It IS killed by cutting the throat and repeating at the 
time the words, ^ Bmm/Iali Allaho Akbai^' or ‘In the name 
of God, God IS great.’ But in shooting wild animals, if the 
invocation is repeated at the time of discharging the arrow 
or filing the gun, the carcase becomes lawful food This 
last rule of Sunni law is, however, not knowm to, or not 
obscivcd by, many Muhammadans in the Central Provinces, 
who do not cat an animal unless its throat is cut before 
death Fish and locusts may be eaten without being killed 
in this manner. The animal so killed by Zabh is lawful 
food wdien slain by a Moslem, Jew 01 Christian, but not if 
slaughtered by an idolater or an apostate from Islam 
Cloven-footed animals, birds that pick up food with their 
bills, and fish with scales are lawTul, but not birds or beasts 
of prey It is doubtful whether the horse is law'ful 
Elephants, mules, asses, alligators, turtles, crabs, snakes and 
frogs are unlawful, and swine’s flesh is especially prohibited 
Muhammadans eat fieely of mutton and fish w'hen they 
can afford it, but some of them abstain from chickens in 
imitation of the Hindus Theii favourite drink is sherbet, 
or sugai and water with cream or the juice of some fruit 
Wine IS forbidden in the Koran, and the prohibition is held 
to include intoxicating drugs, but this latter rule is by no 
means observed According to his religion a Muhammadan 
need have no objection to eat with a Christian if the food 
eaten is of a lawful kind , but he should not eat with Hindus, 

1 Notes on Mjtkam?nada}izst?i, p i68 
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as they aic idolaters In practice, howevei, many Muham- 
madans have adopted the Hindu rule against eating food 
touched by Chnstians, while owing to long association 
together they will pai take of it when cooked by Hindus ^ 

The most distinctive feature of Muhammadan dress is 31 Dress 
that the men alwaj^s weai trousers or pyjamas of cotton, 
silk or chintz cloth, usually white They may be eithei 
tight 01 loose below the knee, and are secuied by a string 
round the waist A Muhammadan nevei wears the Hindu 
dhoti 01 loin-cloth He has a white, sleeved muslin shut, 
made much like an English soft-fronted shirt, but usually 
without a collai, the ends of which hang down outside the 
trousers Over these the well-to-do have a waistcoat of 
velvet, brocade or broadcloth On going out he puts on 
a long coat, tight over the chest, and with rather full skirts 
hanging below the knee, of cotton cloth or muslin, or some- 
times broadcloth or velvet In the house he wears a small 
cap, and on going out puts on a turban 01 loose headcloth 
But the fashion of wearing the small red fez with a tassel 
IS now increasing among educated Muhammadans, and this 
serves as a distinctive mark in their dress, which trousers 
no longer do, as the Hindus have also adopted them The 
removal of the shoes either on entering a house or mosque 
IS not prescribed by Muhammadan law, though it has 
become customary in imitation of the Hindus The Prophet 
in fact said, ‘Act the reveise of the Jews in your prayers, 
for they do not pray in boots or shoes’ But he himself 
sometimes took his shoes off to pray and sometimes not 
The following are some of the sayings of the Prophet with 
regard to dress ‘ Whoever wears a silk garment in this 
world shall not wear it in the next ’ ‘ God will not have 

compassion on him who wears long trousers (below the 
ankle) from pride ’ ‘ It is lawful for the women of my 

people to wear silks and gold ornaments, but it is unlawful 
for the men.’ ‘ Wear white clothes, because they are the 
cleanest and the most agreeable, and bury your dead in 
white clothes ’ Men are prohibited from wearing gold 
ornaments and also silver ones other than a signet ring 
A silver ring, of value sufficient to produce a day’s food in 
^ DtcUonaiy of Islam, s v Food 
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ease of need, should always be worn The rule against 
ornaments has been gcncially clisicgardcd, and gold and 
silvci omaments have been icgularly worn by men, but the 
fashion of wcaimg ornaments is now going out, both among 
Muhammadan and Hindu men A rich Muhammadan 
w'oman lias a long shut of muslin oi net in diffeient colours, 
cmbioirleicd on the neck and shoulders w'lth gold lace, and 
diaping down to the ankles Under it she wears silk 
p) jamas, and over it an or breast-cloth of silk, brocade 

01 cloth of gold, bordered w'ith gold and silver lace On 
the head she has a shawd or squaic kerchief bordered with 
lace A poor woman has simply a bodice and pyjamas, 
with a cloth round the waist to cover their ends Women 
as a lulc alwavs wear shoes, even though they do not go 
out, and they have a profusion of ornaments of much the 
same charactci as Hindu women’ 

Thcic aic certain social obligations known as Farzor im- 
peiativc, but if one pci son in eight or ten perform them it is as 
if all had done so These arc, to return a salutation , to visit 
the sick and inquire after their welfare, to follow a bier on foot 
to the grave , to accept an invitation , and that when a person 
sneezes and says immediately , ' AUiavid nl ItllaJd oi ‘ God be 
piaised,’ one of the party must reply, ‘ Yai hainah Allah' ox 
‘ God have mercy on you ’ The Muhammadan form of salu- 
tation IS ‘ Salam u alailcuvi ’ or ' The peace of God be with 
you,’ and the reply is * IVo alatkuin as salam ’ or ‘ And on 
you also be peace,’ * From this form has come the common 
Anglo-Indian use of the wwd Salaam 

When invitations are to be sent for any important 
function, such as a wedding, some woman w^ho does not 
observe paida is employed to carry them She is dressed 
in good clothes and provided with a tray containing betel- 
leaf hiias or packets, cardamoms wrapped in red paper, 
sandalwood and sugar She approaches any lady invited 
with great respect, and says “ So-and-so sends her best 
compliments to you and embraces you, and says that 'as 
to-morrow there is a little gaiety about to take place in my 

^ Bomb Gaz Miih Qiij pp loo- 2 Hughes, Notes on Muhammad 
103, and Dictionary of Islam, art amsm 
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house, and I wish all my female fi lends by their presence 
to giace and ornament with their feet the home of this 
poor individual, and theicby make it a garden of roses, 
you must also positivel}^ come, and by remaining a couple 
of houis honour my humble dwelling with your company” 
If the invitation is accepted the woman carrying it applies 
a little sandalwood to the neck, breast and back of the 
guest, puts sugar and caidamoms into her mouth, and gives 
her a betel-leaf If it is declined, only sandalwood is 
applied and a betel-leaf given ^ 

Next day dhooltes or litters aie sent for the guests, 01 if the 
hostess IS poor she sends women to escort them to the house 
before daybreak The guests are expected to bring piesents 
If any ceremony connected with a child is to be performed 
they give it clothes or sweets, and similar articles of higher 
value to the bride and bridegroom in the case of a wedding 

Ceitain customs known as Fitiah are supposed to have 
existed among the Arabs before the time of the Prophet, 
and to have been confirmed by him These are To keep 
the moustache clipped short so that food or drink cannot 
touch them when entering the mouth , not to cut 01 shave 
the beard , to clean the teeth with a miswdk or wooden 
toothbrush , this should really be done at all prayers, but 
presumably once or twice a day are held sufficient , to clean 
the nostrils and mouth with water at the time of the usual 
ablutions , to cut the nails and clean the finger-joints , and 
to pull out the hair from under the armpits and the pubic 
hair It is noticeable that though elaborate directions are 
given for washing the face, hands and feet before each 
prayer, there is no order to bathe the whole body daily, and 
this may probably not have been customary m Arabia owing 
to the scarcity of water ^ And while many Muhammadans 
have adopted the Hindu custom of daily bathing, yet others 
m quite a respectable position have not, and only bathe 
once a week before going to the mosque Gambling as 
well as the drinking of wine is prohibited in the Koran 
according to the text “ O believers ' Surely wine and 

^ Qanhn i-Isldm, pp 24, 25 This been abandoned 
account IS a very old one, and the ^ Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s v 
elaborate procedure may now have Fitrah 
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games of chance .ind statues and the chvming-arrows are an 
abomination of Satan’s woik” Statues as well as pictures 
weie piohibitccl, because at this time they were probably 
made only as idols to be woi shipped, the prohibition 
being cxaetly analogous to that contained in the Second 
Commandment The Koran enjoins a belief in the exist- 
ence of magic, but foibids its practice Magic is considered 
to be of two kinds, that accomplished with the help of the 
Koiaii and the names of piophcts and saints, which is divine 
01 good, and c\il magic practised with the aid of genu and 
evil spiiils which lb stiongly condemned Divining-rods 
apparcntl} belong to the latter class Perfection in divine 
magic consists in the knowledge of the Ismi Aazam or 
Great Name, a know-ledge fust possessed by the prophet 
Sulaiman 01 Solomon, and since Solomon tiansmitted only 
to those w'ho are highly favoured by Providence This 
appears to be the true name of God, w-hich is too awful 
and potent to be know-n or used by the commonalty , 
hence Allah, really an epithet, is used instead It w-as 
in viitue of engraving the great name on his ring that 
Solomon possessed dominion over men and genii, and over 
the wunds and birds and beasts The uttering of Solomon’s 
own name casts out demons, cures the sick, and raises the 
dead The names of certain prophets and holy men have 
also a special virtue, and w-ntten charms of mysterious 
numeiical combinations and diagrams have powei for good^ 
Both kinds of magic are largely practised by Muhammadans 
Muhammad disapproved of whistling, apparently because 
w^histling and clapping the hands w-ere part of the heathen 
ritual at Mecca Hence it is considered w-rong for good 
Muhammadans to whistle" 

The inferior status of women in Islam is inherited from 
Arabian society before the time of Muhammad Among 
the pagan Arabs a woman was a mere chattel, and descended 
by inheritance Hence the union of men with their step- 
mothers and mothers -in -law was common Muhammad 
forbade these incestuous marriages, and also the prevalent 
practice of female infanticide He legalised polygamy, 

1 Bomb Gaz Muh Guj pp 143, 2 Hughes, Dicho 7 iaiy of Islam, s v 
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but limited it to foui wives, and taught that women as well 
as men could enter paiadise It would have been quite 
impossible to abolish polygamy in Arabia at the time when 
he lived, nor could he strike at the piactice of secluding 
women even if he had wished to do so This last custom 
has shown an unfortunate persistence, and is in full force 
among Indian Muhammadans, fiom whom the higher castes 
of Hindus in northern India have perhaps imitated it 
Nor can it be said to show much sign of weakening at 
present It is not universal over the Islamic world, as in 
Afghanistan women are not usually secluded As a matter 
of fact both polygamy and divorce aie veiy rare among 
Indian Muhammadans Mr. Hughes quotes an interesting 
passage against polygamy from a Peisian book on marriage 
customs “ That man is to be praised who confines himself 
to one wife, for if he takes two it is wrong and he will 
certainly repent of his folly Thus say the seven wise 
women 

Be that man’s life immersed m gloom 
Who weds more wives than one, 

With one his cheeks letain their bloom. 

His voice a cheerful tone , 

These speak his honest heart at rest, 

And he and she are always blest , 

But when with two he seeks his joy, 

Together they his soul annoy , 

With two no sunbeam of delight 
Can make his day of misery bright” 

Adultery was punished by stoning to death in accordance 
with the Jewish custom 

Usury or the taking of interest on loans was prohibited 35 inter- 
by the Prophet This precept was adopted from the Mosaic 
law and emphasised, and while it has to all appearance 
been discarded by the Jews, it is still largely adhered to 
by Moslems In both cases the prohibition was addressed 
to a people in the pastoral stage of culture when loans were 
probably very rare and no profit could as a rule be made 
by taking a loan, as it would not lead to any increase 
Loans would only be made for subsistence, and as the 
borrower was piobably always poor, he would fiequently 
be unable to pay the principal much less the interest, and 
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would ultimately become the slave of the creditor in lieu 
of his debt Usuiy would thus lesult in the enslavement 
of a l.utTc section of the fice community, and would be 
looked upon as an abuse and mstiument of tyranny As 
soon as the agricultuial sta^c is 1 cached usury stands on 
a diffeicnt footing. Loans of seed foi sowing the land 
and of cattle 01 money foi ploughing it then become 
fiequent and nccessaiy, and the borrowci can affoid to pay 
interest from the piofit of the hat vest It is clearly right 
and propc’i also that the lendei should leccivc a return for 
the iisk iinolved in the loan and the capacity of gain thus 
confeiied on the boirouei, and usiiiy becomes a properly 
legitimate and necessaiy institution, though the rate, being 
piob.ibl} based on the return yielded by the earth to the 
seed, has a tendency to be \ciy excessive in primitive 
societies The piohibition of intcicst argong Muhammadans 
IS thus now a hopeless anachionism, which has closed to 
those who obscivc it some of the most important professions 
A tendency is h.ippily visible towards the abrogation of 
the rule, and Mi Marten notes that the Bcrai Muhammadan 
Council has set an example by putting out its own money 
at interest^ 

The Indian Muhammadans have generally been con- 
sidered to be at a disadvantage in modern India as compared 
with the Hindus, owing to their unwillingness to accept 
regular English education for their sons, and their adherence 
to the simply religious teaching of their own Maulvis How- 
ever this may ha\e been in the past, it is doubtful whether 
It IS at all true of the picsent generation While theie is no 
doubt that Muhammadans consider it of the first importance 
that their sons should learn Urdu and be able to read the 
Koran, there are no signs of Muhammadan boys being kept 
away from the Government schools, at least in the Central 
Provinces The rationalising spirit of Sir Saiyad Ahmad, 
the foundei of the Aligarh College, and the general educa- 
tional conference for Indian Muhammadans has, through the 
excellent training given by the College, borne continually 
increasing fruit A new class of educated and liberal-minded 
Muhammadan gentlemen has grown up whose influence on 
^ C P Census Repojt, 1911, p 66 
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the aims and prejudices of the whole Muhammadan com- 
munity IS gradually becoming manifest The statistics of 
occupation given at the commencement of this article show 
that the Muhammadans have a much larger share of all 
classes of administi alive posts under Government than they 
would obtain if these weie awarded on a basis of population 
Presumably when it is asserted that Muhammadans are less 
successful than Hindus under the British Government, what 
is meant is that they have paitly lost then foimei position 
of the sole go\ ei ning class over large ai eas of the country 
The community are now fully awake to the advantages of 
education, and then Anjumans or associations have started 
high schools which educate students up to the entrance of 
the university on the same lines as the Government schools 
Where these special schools do not exist, Muhammadan boys 
freely enter the ordinary schools, and their standard of 
intelligence and application is in no way inferior to that of 
Hindu boys 

Nanakpanthi ^ Sect, Nanakshahi, Udasi, Suthra Shahi. 
— The Nanakpanthi sect was founded by the well-known 
Baba Nanak, a Khatri of the Lahore District, who lived 
between 1469 and 1538—39 He is the real founder of 
Sikhism, but this development of his followers into a 
military and political organisation was the work of his 
successors, Har Govind and Govind Singh Nanak him- 
self was a religious reformer of the same type as Kabir 
and others, who tried to abolish the worship of idols and 
all the body of Hindu superstition, and substitute a belief 
in a single unseen deity without form or special name As 
with most of the other Vaishnava reformers, Nanak’s creed 
was largely an outcome of his observation of Islam 
“ There is nothing in his doctrine,” Sir E D Maclagan 
says, “to distinguish it in any marked way from that of 
the other saints who taught the higher forms of Hinduism 
in northein India The unit}^ of God, the absence of 
any real distinction between Hindus and Musalmans, the 
uselessness of ceremonial, the vanity of earthly wishes, 

1 This article is compiled from Sir of 1881, and Sir E D Maclagan’s 
T)&nz\\VDhQX.%ori ^5 Punjab Census Report Punjab Census Report 1891 
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even the equality of castes, aie topics common to Nanak 
and the Bhagats , and the Adi - Granth or sacred book 
complied by Nanak is full of quotations fiom elder or 
contempoiaiy teachcis, who taught essentially the same 
doctiinc as Nanak himself” It was partly, he explains, 
because Nanak was the fiist icfoimei in the Punjab, and 
thus had the field practically to himself, and partly in 
consequence of the subsequent development of Sikhism, 
that his movement has been so successful and his adherents 
now outmimbei those of any other reformer of the same 
pciiod Nanak’s doctrines weic also of a very liberal 

chaiacter Tiic buiden of his teaching was that there is 
no Hindu and no Muhammadan He believed in trans- 
migiation, but held that the successive stages were but 
puiifications, and that at last the soul, cleansed from sin, 
w'ent to dwell with its maker He picscribcd no caste 
lilies 01 ceremonial observances, and indeed condemned 
them as iinnccessaiy and even harmful , but he made no 
violent attack on them, he insisted on no alteration in 
existing civil and social institutions, and was content to 
leave the doctrine of the equality of all men in the sight 
of God to \vork in the minds of his followers He respected 
the Hindu veneration of the cow and the Muhammadan 
abhorrence of the hog, but recommended as a higher rule 
than either total abstinence fiom flesh Nothing could 
have been gentler or less aggressive than his doctrine, 
nothing moie unlike the teaching of his great successor 
Govind ^ Two othei causes contributed to swell the 
numbers of the Nanakpanthis The first of these was that 
during the late Mughal Empire the Hindus of the frontier 
tracts of the Punjab weie debarred by the fanaticism of 
their Muhammadan neighbours from the worship of idols , 
and they therefore found it convenient to profess the faith 
of Nanak which permitted them to declare themselves as 
. worshippers of one God, while not forcing them definitely 
to break With caste and Hinduism The second was that 
Guru Govind Singh required the absolute abandonment of 
caste as a condition of the initiation of a Sikh , and hence 
many who would not consent to this remained Nanakpanthis 

1 Ibbetson, para 260 
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without adopting Sikhism The Nanakpanthis of the present 
day are roughly classified as Sikhs who have not adopted 
the teim Singh, which is attached to the names of all tiue 
Sikhs , they also do not forbid smoking or insist on the 
adoption of the five Kakkas or K’s which are in theory 
the distinguishing marks of the Sikh , the Kes or uncut 
hair and unshaven beard , the Kachh or short drawers 
ending above the knee , the Kara or iron bangle , the 
Khanda or steel knife , and the Kanga or comb The 
Nanakpanthi retains the Hindu custom of shaving the whole 
head except the choti or scalp -lock, and hence is often 
known as a Munda or shaven Sikh^ The sect do not 
prohibit the consumption of meat and liquoi, but some of 
them eat only the flesh of animals killed by the Sikh 
method of Jatka, or cutting off the head by a blow on the 
back of the neck Their only form of initiation is the 
ordinary Hindu practice of drinking the foot-nectar or sugar 
and water in which the toe of the guru has been dipped, 
and this is not very common It is known as the Charan 
ka pdhul or foot - baptism, as opposed to the Khande ka 
pdlml or sword-baptism of the Govindi Sikhs ^ Baba Nanak 
himself. Sir E Maclagan states, is a very favourite object 
of veneration among Sikhs of all kinds, and the picture 
of the guru with his long white beard and benevolent 
countenance is constantly met with in the sacred places 
of the Punjab 

In 1901 about 13,000 persons returned themselves as 2 Nanak- 
Nanakpanthis in the Central Provinces, of whom 7000 were CeLrai 
Banjaias and the remainder principally Kunbis, Ahirs and Provinces 
Tells The Banjaras generally revere Nanak, as shown in 
the article on that caste A certain number of Mehtars 
or sweepers also profess the sect, being attached to it, as to 
the Sikh religion, by the abolition of caste restrictions and 
prejudices advocated by their founders , but this tolerance 
has not been perpetuated, and the unclean classes, such as 
the Mazbi or scavenger Sikhs, are as scrupulously avoided 
and kept at a distance by the Sikh as by the Hindu, and 
are even excluded from communion, and from the rites and 
holy places of their leligion® 

1 Maclagan, para 88 ^ Maclagan, Joe at 
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3 Udrf;i- Tlic Udasis ,uc a class of ascetics of the Nanakpanthi 

01 Sikh faitii, who^o oiclei u.is founded by Sn Chand, the 
\ounqei son of N'an.d: 'liiey aic leciuited fiom all castes 
and will cat food from any Hindu. They arc almost all 
celibates, and jxi) special icvcrcncc to the Adi-Gianth of 
Nanak, but also icspcct the Granth of Govind Singh and 
attend the same shrines as the Sikhs gcncially Their 
SCI vice consists of a iinging of bells and blare of instru- 
ments, and they chant hymns and wave lights befoic the 
Adi-Granth and the pictuic of B.lba Nanak In the Central 
PioMiiccs members of several ordcis wduch have branched 
off from the main Nanakpanthi community arc known as 
Udasi Thus some of them say they do not go to any 
temples and w'orship Nirankal or the deity without shape 
or form, a name given to the supicmc God by Nanak 
In the Punjab the Nirankaris constitute a separate order 
fiom the Udasis ‘ These Udasis vvcai a long rope of 
sheep’s wool lound the neck and iron chains lound the 
wrist and waist They carry half a cocoanut shell as 
a begging-bowl and have the chameta or iron tongs, which 
can also be closed and used as a poker Their form of 
salutation is ^ Matha Tek' or ‘I put my head at your 
feet’ They never cut then hair and have a long string of 
wool attached to the choti or scalp-lock, which is coiled up 
under a little cap They say that they worship Nirankal 
without going to temples, and when they sit down to pray 
they make a little fire and place ght or sw^eetmeats upon 
it as an offering When begging they say ‘ Alakh,’ and 
they accept any kind of uncooked and cooked food from 
Biahmans 

4 Suthra Another mendicant Nanakpanthi order, whose members 

bhahis visit the Central Provinces, is that of the Suthra Shahis 

Here, however, they often drop the special name, and call 
themselves simply Nanakshahi The origin of the order is 
unceitain, and Sir E Maclagan gives vai lous accounts Here 
they say that their founder was a disciple of Nanak, who 
visited Mecca and brought back the Sell and Syahi which 
are their distinctive badges The Seli is a rope of black 
wool which they tie round theii heads like a turban, and 

^ Maclagan, para 95 
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Syahi the ink with which they draw a black line on their 
foieheads, though this is in fact usually made with charcoal 
They cairy a wallet in which these articles are kept, and also 
the two small ebony sticks which they strike against each 
other as an accompaniment to their begging -songs The 
larger stick is dedicated to Nanak and the smaller to the 
Goddess Kali They are most importunate beggars, and 
say that the piivilege of levying a pice (farthing) was given 
to them by Aurangzeb They were accustomed m former 
times to bum their clothes and stand naked at the dooi of 
any person who refused to give them alms They also have 
a bahi 01 account - book m which the gifts they receive, 
especially from Banias, are lecorded Mr Ciooke states 
that “ They indulge freely in intoxicants and seldom cease 
from smoking Their profligacy is notoiious, and they are 
said to be composed mainly of spendthrifts who have lost 
their wealth in gambling They are recruited fiom all 
castes and always add the title Shah to their names A 
proverb says in allusion to their rapacity 

Kelm mare, Kehu jiye, 

Suthta gur batdsa ptye , 

or, ‘ Others may live or die, but the Suthra Shahi must have 
his drink of sugar and water ’ ^ 

Parmartlii Sect. — A Vishnmte sect of which 26,000 
persons were returned as members in the census of 1901 
Nearly all of these belonged to the Uriya State of Kalahandi, 
since transferred to Bihar and Orissa The following account 
of the sect has been furnished by Rai Bahadur Panda Baij- 
nath, formerly Diwan of Kalahandi State 

This sect penetrated the State from the Orissa side, and 
seems to belong to Bengal In the beginning it consisted 
only in pure devotion to the worship of Krishna, but later it 
has been degraded by sexual indulgence and immorality, and 
this appears to be the mam basis of its ritual at present 
Outwardly its followers recite the Bhagavad Gita and pretend 
to be persons of very high morals Their secret practices 
were obtained from one of his ofiflcials who had entered 


J Ti ides and Casies, article Suthra Shahi 
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the ';gcI in the lowest f^iadc On the day of initiation there 
IS a gic.it meeting of mcmbcis at the cost of the neophyte 
A text IS taught to him, and the initiation is completed by 
all the mcmbcis partaking together of a feast without dis- 
tinction of caste The food eaten at this is considered to be 
Mahapiasad, oi as if offcicd to Vishnu m his foim of Jagannath 
at Puii, and to be thcicfoic inc.apablc of defilement The 
lUaisOa oi text taught to the disciple is as follow’s 

O Il.in, O Ktishna, O linn, O Krishna, 

O Knshn i, O Krishna, O Han, O llari, 

0 II til, O K"imo, O Han, O Kamo, 

O R lino, O Rrmio, O Han, O Han 

The disciple is enjoined to repeat this text a prescribed 
numbci of times, loS or more, c\cry day To those pupils 
who show' their dcxotional ardour by continual repetition of 
the first text others arc taught 

The next step is that the disciple should associate him- 
self or hcisclf with some other Parmarthi of the opposite sex 
and tend and serve them This relation, w’hich is know'n as 
As^a-pniio, cannot exist bctw'ccn husband and w'lfe, some 
othci person having to be chosen m each case, and it results 
of course in an immoral connection Follow'ing this is the 
further rite of Alnio-Saviajpana or offering of oneself, in 
w'hich the disciple is lequircd to give his w'lfe to the Guru 
or preceptor as the acme of self-sacrifice The gtmt calls 
the disciple by a female name of one of the milkmaids of 
Bnndaban to indicate that the disciple regards Krishna with 
the same devotion as they did Sometimes the^//;/^ and a 
woman peisonate Krishna and Radha, but reverse the names, 
the gmn calling himself Radha and the woman Krishna 
The other disciples wait upon and serve tliem, and they per- 
foim an immoral act in public Parmarthi women some- 
times have the mantra or text, ‘ O Han, O Krishna,’ 
tattooed on their breasts 

The Paimaithis often deny the accusation of immorality, 
and the above statements may not be true of all of them , 
but they are believed to be true as regards a considerable 
part of the sect at any rate “ With all his cleanliness, 
vegetarianism and teetotalism,” one writer remarks, “the 
Vaishnava is perhaps the most dangerous in the whole list 
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of Hindu sects He has done veiy good seivice in civilising 
the iowei classes to some extent and in suppiessing the 
honors of the Tantiic woiship But the moial laxity which 
the Vaishnava encourages by the stones of the illicit loves 
between the God and Goddess, and by the strong tendency 
to imitate them which his teachings generate, outweigh the 
good done by him ” This statement applies, however, prin- 
cipally to one or two sects devoted to Krishna, and by no 
means to all noi to the majority of the Vaishnava sects 
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1 Intro- The number of Parsis m the Central Provinces in 1911 

ductory about I 8oo They are immigrants from Bombay, and 

usually reside in large towns, where they are engaged in 
diffeient blanches of trade, especially in the manufacture and 
vend of liquor and the management of cotton mills and 
factories ^ The word Parsi means a resident of the province 
of Fars or Pars in Persia, from which the name of the country 
is also derived 

2 The Also known as Mazdaism, the Zoroastrian religion was 

Zoroastnan ancient Magi or fire-worshippers of Persia, 

mentioned in Scripture It is supposed that Zoroaster or 
Spitama Zarathustra, if he was a historical personage, effected 
C P Census Report {1911), p 69 
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a refoimation of this lehgion and placed it on a new basis 
at some time about 1100 BC It is suggested by Haug^ 
that Zarathustra was the designation of the high priests of 
the cult, and Spitama the proper name of that high priest 
who carried out its distinctive refoimation, and perhaps 
separated the religion of the Peisian from the Indian Aryans 
This would account foi the fact that the sacred writings, 
which, accoiding to the testimony of Greek and Roman 
authors, were of great extent, their compilation piobably 
extending ovei seveial centuries, Avere subsequently all 
asciibed to one man, 01 to Zaiathustia alone The Zend- 
Avesta or sacred book of the Parsis does not mention the fire 
priests under the name of Magi, but calls them Athravan, the 
same word as the Sanskrit Atharva-Veda The reason for 
this, M Remach suggests, is that the Magi had rebelled against 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, in the sixth century BC, duiing 
his absence m Egypt, and placed a rival creature of their own 
on the throne Darius, the son of Hystaspes, overthrew him 
and re-established the Persian kingdom in 523 BC, and this 
may have discredited the Magian priests and caused those of 
the reformed religion to adopt a new name.^ It is certain 
that Cyrus conformed to the precept of the Avesta against 
the pollution of the sacred element water, when he diverted 
the course of the river Gyndanes in order to lecover the bod)^ 
of a horse which had been drowned in it, and that Darius I 
invokes in his inscriptions Ormazd or Ahura Mazda, the 
deity of the Avesta^ On the subversion of the Persian 
empire by Alexander, and the subsequent conquest of Peisia 
by the Arsacid Paithian dynasty, the religion of the fire- 
worshippers fell into neglect, but was revived on the establish- 
ment of the Sassanian dynasty of Ardeshir Babegan or 
Aitaxerxes m A D 226, and became the state religion, warmly 
supported by its rulers, until the Arab conquest m A D 652. 
It was at the beginning of this second period of prosperity 
that the Zend-Avesta as it still exists was collected and 
reduced to writing, but it is thought that the greater part ot 
the remains of the ancient texts recovered at the time were 
again lost during the Arab invasion, as the original liteiature 
is believed to have been very extensive 
1 P 276 ^ OrpMtts, p 94 
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J lie )anq:u,i'^rc of the Zend-Avesta js the ancient east 
Ii.iniaii oi jhietn.in dialect, which piobably died out finally 
in the thud centuiy ni , modem Pcisian bcincj descended 
from the west Iiamati oi Median loiupic. The Bactnan 
lan^naqc of the Zend-Awsla is, Ilauit; ‘states, a genuine 
sistci of Sansknt, Gicck, Latin and Gothic “'I he relation- 
ship of tlic A vesta language to the most ancient Sansknt, 
the so-called Vedic dialect, is as close as that of the different 
dialects of the Gicek language, Aeolic, Ionic, Done or Attic, 
to ciich other The languages of the sacicd hymns of the 
Brahmans, and of those of the Pat sis, aic only the two 
dialects of two scpai.ite tubes of one and the same nation 
As the lonians, JJorians, Actolians, etc, were different tribes 
of the Greek nation whose general name was Hellenes, so the 
ancient Bi.lhmans and Parsis were two tribes of the nation 
whicii IS called Ar>as both in the V’eda and Zend-Avesta”^ 
The sections of the Zcnd-A\csta which icmain arc about 
equal m si/e to the Bible They consist of sacrificial h}mns, 
pia}crs and accounts of the making of the world, in the 
form of conversations bctw'ccn Ahura Ma/da and Zoroaster 
The wdiolc arrangement is, howcvci, very fragmentary and 
chaotic, and much of the matter is of a trivial character It 
cannot be compared in merit wnth the Old Testament 

A cuneiform inscription disco\crcd m the centre of Asia 
Minor at Ptoiium proves that about 1400 BC certain tribes 
wdio had relations wnth the Hittite empire had for their deities 
Mitra, Indra, Varuna and the Nasatyas The first two 
names are common to the Persian and Indian Aiyans, w^hile 
the last tw^o aie found only in India It appears then 
that at this time the ancestors of the Hindus and Iranians 
were not yet separated ” Certain important contrasts 
between the ancient Zoroastnan and Vedic leligions have 
led to the theory that the separation was the result of 
a religious and political schism The words Deva and Asura 
have an exactly opposite significance in the two religions 
Deva^ is the term invariably used for the gods of the 
Hindus in the whole Vedic and Brahmanical literature In 
the Zend-Avesta, on the othei hand, Deva (Pers dtv) is the 
general name of an evil spirit, a fiend, demon or devil, who 
1 Haug, loc cit pp 69, 70 - Oiphiiis, pp 91, 92 ^ Haug, pp 267, 268 
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IS inimical to all that is good and comes from God The part 
of the Avesta called the Vendidad, consisting of a collec- 
tion of spells and incantations, means vi-daevo-ddia or given 
against the Devas 01 demons. The Devas, Dr Haug states, 
aie the originators of all that is bad, of every impuiity, of 
death , and are constantly thinking of causing the destiuction 
of the fields and tiees, and of the houses of religious men. 
“ Asuia, occuiiing as Ahura in the first part of Ahuia-Mazda 
(Hormazd), is the name of God among the Parsis , and 
the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly called the Ahura 
religion, in strict opposition to the Dcva religion But 
among the Hindus Asura has assumed a bad meaning, and 
IS applied to the bitterest enemies of theii Devas (gods), 
with whom the Asuras are constantly waging w^r This 
IS the case throughout the whole Puranic liteiature and as far 
back as the later parts of the Vedas , but in the oldei parts 
of the Rig-Veda Sanhita we find the word Asura used in as 
good and elevated a sense as m the Zend-Avesta The 
chief gods, such as Indra, Varuna, Agni, Savitri, Rudra or 
Siva, are honoured with the epithet ‘ Asura,’ which means 
‘ living, spiritual,’ and signifies the divine in its opposition to 
human nature 

“ In a bad sense we find Asura only twice in the older 
parts of the Rig-Veda, in which passages the defeat of the 
‘ sons or men of the Asura ’ is ordered or spoken of , but 
we find the word more frequently in this sense in the last 
book of the Rig-Veda (which is only an appendix to the 
whole made in later times), and in the Atharva - Veda, 
where the Rishis are said to have frustrated the tricks of 
the Asuras and to have the power of putting them down 
In the Brahmanas or sacrificial books belonging to each of 
the Vedas we find the Devas always fighting with the 
Asuras The latter are the constant enemies of the Hindu 
gods, and always make attacks upon the sacrifices offered 
by devotees To defeat them, all the craft and cunning of 
the Devas were required , and the means of checking them 
was generally found in a new sacrificial rite ” ^ 

Professor Haug adduces other arguments in this con- 
nection from resemblance of metres Again the principal 

1 Haug, p 269 
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Vcdn God, India, is incliidcd in the list of Devas or 
demons in the Zoioasliian sciiplurc, the Vcndidacl Siva 
and the Nasal) as ot Ashvins, llic divine hoiscmcn of the 
Vedas, aie also said to he found in the list of Devas or 
demons Otheis of the Vcdic i^ods as Milra the sun, 
Aiyaman, enthci anotlici name foi tnc sun or his constant 
associate and lepresentative, Vayu the wind, and one or two 
mote aic found as A'a/.itas oi ant^cls in the Zend-Avesta* 

JVofessor Haute’s su'^gestion as to the cause of the 
schism between the Iranian and Indian branches of the 
Aiyans is vci) intcicstm" lie thin) s that the Aryan tubes 
aftci they had left then oiiginal home, which was in all 
likelihood .i cold counliy, led mainly a pastoral life, and 
cultivated only occasional!) some patches of land for their 
own support But when they arrived in the tract between 
the Oxus and Jaxaitcs iivcrs, and the highlands of Bactna, 
winch were suitable for permanent settlement, certain of 
them, who were the ancestors of the Iranian branch, forsook 
the pastoial life of their ancestoi', and became agriculturists 
Others, the .mcestois of the Indian Ar)ans, retained their 
nomadic habits, and took to the practice of making 
predator)'’ incursions into the tenitories of the settled 
communities Hence aiosc a bitter hostility betw'een them , 
and as the success of the raiders was attributed to their 
religious spells and incantations, and especially to the 
consumption of the Soma liquor under the auspices of the 
God Indra, this pait of then joint religion became hateful 
to the Iranians and led to the founding of the reformed 
Zoroastrian religion, in which special stress is laid on the 
virtue obtained fiom bringing land under cultiv'ation, making 
enclosures and peimanent settlements and protecting 
agricultural cattle. This is foicibly expressed in the saying, 

‘ He who cultivates barley cultivates righteousness,' and 
others" Finally the nomadic tribes left the common 
residence in the Central Asian highlands and migrated into 
India It is not certain that scholars generally accept the 
above hypothesis 

The most prominent featuie of the leligion of 
Zarathustra is the dual principle of good and evil and the 
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conflict between them Ahuia Ma/da is the supiemc deity, 6 ihc 
the cieator of the woild, and Ahriman 01 Angio Mainyush 
IS the evil one, his constant opponent A perpetual the conflict 
stiuggle pioceeds between them, extending over the whole 
of cieation, and will continue for a period of 12,000 years evil 
The viituous lives and piayeis and saciifices of men help 
the cause of Ahuia Mazda, while every bad action and all 
kinds of ceiemonial impuiity constitute an assistance icndered 
by them to Ahiiman Not only virtue, couiagc, chanty 
humility and kindness to animals, when displayed by men, 

•are held to leinfoice Ahuia Mazda, but also such useful acts 
as cleaning a field foi cultivation, digging a canal 01 building 
a bridge The animals are also divided into good and bad, 
the lattei being consideied the creation of Ahiiman and 
designated the seed of the serpent The bad animals include 
tigeis, snakes, cats, wolves, fiogs, mice, ants and others, and 
to kill them is to perform a virtuous act in the cause of 
Ahuia Mazda Among good animals dogs and agricultuial 
cattle appeal to be the chief. The division is veiy impel feet, 
and It would seem that the classification does not extend to 
birds and fish Most trees are good, but their bark is evil 
Hail, snow and all kinds of diseases aie believed to be the 
work of Ahriman and his evil spirits ^ As all ceremonial 
impurity rendeis assistance to the evil one, the Parsis aie 
very caieful in such matters, as will be noticed subsequently 
Ahura Mazda is assisted in his struggle for the good by six 
Amesha-Spentas or good spirits, who are something like 
archangels They consist of the spirits of cattle, fire, 
metals, the earth, health and immortality With the first 
foul of these some moral quality or attribute as truth, 
wisdom and the curing of diseases is now associated 
Another great spirit Sraosha is the judge of the dead 
Similarly Ahriman is assisted by six arch-fiends and a whole 
host of evil spiiits (Deva and Druj) of all kinds, against 
whom men have to be perpetually on their guard One of 
the principal bad spirits is Aeshma Deva, the roaring demon, 
who appears to be the Asmodeus mentioned in the 
Apociypha At the end of the period of stiuggle Ahura 
Mazda will engage in a final contest with Ahriman and will 
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comiuci with Iho lielp of tiic AichatiKtl Sinosha, who will 
t)\otcnnic the demon Aeshma A \irqm will then conceive 
and bnir^ foilh the second Zoroastci as a Messiah, uho will 
c.iusc the lesuiiection of the dead 1 he good will be 
sepal ated fiom the bad, but the punishment of the latter 
will not be eternal ; .ind after the pinification of the world 
by a gencial conflagialion all humanity will unite in the 
adoiation of Ahuia hla/da’ Meanwhile after death the 
souls of all men ate weighed and liave to pass over a narrow 
budge called Chituad. The good souls, lightened by the 
absence of sm, find it a broad and easy path to heaven, 
w'hilc to the bad ones, w'cighcd down with their sins, it 
becomes nanow' as a ra/oi's edge, and they fall over into 
hell ]\I Salomon Remach points out that then beliefs have 
sevcial points of lesLinblancc with those of Judaism, but it is 
not easy to s<iy which religion has borrow'cd from the other" 
The w'ord paradise, according to Dr. Hang, comes from pain- 
d(jr::a m the Zend-Avesta and means a park or beautiful 
garden protected by a fence 

It IS noticeable that Ahura Marda is considered as 
luminous and good, and Ahriman as gloomy and bad 
Ahura Ma/da, accoidmg to Darmesteter, can be traced back 
to Asm a, the supreme god of Indo-Iranian times, and is 
the representative of Varuna, Zeus or Jupiter, that is the 
sky or heavens Similarly Ahuia Mazda is described m 
the Zend-Avesta as righteous, brilliant, gloiious, the origin- 
atoi of the spirit of nature, of the luminaries and of the self- 
shming brightness wdiich is m the luminaries Again he is 
the authoi of all that is bright and shining, good and useful 
in nature, w’hile Ahriman called into existence all that is 
dark and apparently noxious Both are complementary as 
day and night, and though opposed to each other, are indis- 
pensable foi the preservation of creation The beneficent 
spirit appeals in the blazing flame, the presence of the hurt- 
ful one IS marked by the wood converted into charcoal 
Ahura Mazda created the light of day and Ahriman the 
daikness of night , the former awakens men to their duties 
and the latter lulls them to sleep These features of the 
good and evil spirits seem to point to the conclusion that 
1 Oiphius, p 96 2 Ibidem, p 98 
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the oiiginal antithesis which is portiayed in the conflict 
between the principles of good and evil is that of night and 
day or darkness and light The light of day and all that 
belongs to it is good, and the daikness of night and that 
which belongs to it evil As already seen, Ahura Mazda is 
considered to be equivalent to Vaiuna or Zeus, that is the 
god of the sky or heavens Originally it seems likely that 
this deity also comprised the sun, but afterwaids the sun 
was specialised, so to speak, into a separate god, perhaps in 
consequence of a clearer recognition of his distinctive 
attributes and functions in nature Thus in the Zoroastrian 
religion Mithra became the special sun-god, and may be com- 
pared with Vishnu and Surya in India and Apollo in Gieece 
In the Avesta the sun is addressed as the king^ Ahura 
Mazda speaks of the sun-deity Mithra as follows to Zoroaster 
“I created Mithra, who rules ovei large fields, to be of the same 
rank and dignity as I myself am (for purposes of worship)” 
The only visible emblem of Ahura Mazda worshipped by 
the Parsis is fire, and it would seem that the earthly fire, 
which IS called Ahura Mazda’s son, is venerated as the ofif- 
spring and representative of the heavenly fire or the sun 
Thus Ahuia Mazda may have been originally an old god 
of the heavens, and may have become the abstiact spirit of 
light from whom the sun in turn was derived If, as is now 
supposed, the oigmal home of the Aryan race was somewheie 
in northern Europe, whence the Iranian and Indian branches 
migiated to the east, the leligious tenets of the Paisis may 
peihaps have arisen from the memory of this journey 
Their veneration of fire would be more easily understood if 
it was based on the fact that they owed their lives to this 
element during their wanderings across the steppes of 
eastern Europe The association of cold, darkness and 
snow with Ahriman or the evil one supports this hypothesis 
Similarly among the Indian Aryans the god of file was one 
of the greatest Vedic gods, and fire was essential to the 
preservation of life in the cold hilly regions beyond the 
noith-west of India But in India itself fire is of far less 
impoitance and Agin has fallen into the backgiound in 
modem Hinduism, except for the domestic reveience of the 

1 Haug, p 199 
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spans the tpilf leadin'^ to he.ucn and fioin v Inch the wicked 
fall jnlo hell, may have oricrinaIl\ In on sufftjested by the 
steej) and n.utou pas*cs h) uhirh llicii anccsloi-, must h?vc 
ciosscd the mountain i. turns l\mf» on Ihcii long journey, 
and where, no doubt, huge numbers had miserably pcnslicd , 
while then paiadise, ,is alrtady seen, uas the comparatively 
warm .ind fertile countt\' to v. Inch they had so hardly 
.itlaincd, V here they had kMrnt to gtow corn and where 
they wanted to slay thenccfoith and for evci 

In Pcr->i.i itself the Zoioastnan f.nlh is now almost 
evtmet, but small colonics still survive in the towns of 
Ve/d and Kctnian Thvj aic m a misciablc and oppressed 
condition and ate subjected to \anous irritating restrictions, 
as being forbidden to niahc wind lowers to their houses for 
coolness, to wear spectacles or to ride horses In 1904 
then number was estimated at 9000 persons^ 

7 'hc migration of the Parsis to India dates from the 
Aiab conquest of Pcisia in ad. 638-641 Tiic refugees 
at fiist fled to the lulls, and after passing through a pciiod 
of hardship moved down to the coast and settled in the citj' 
of Oimu/ ] 3 emg again pci scented, a party of them set 
sail for India and landed in Gujarat Thcic were probably 
two migrations, one immediately after the Arab conquest in 
641, and the second from Ormuz as described above in AD 
750 Thcii first settlement wms at Sanjan in Gujarat, and 
fiom heie they spread to various other cities along the 
coast During their peiiod of prosperity'- at Sanjan they 
would seem to have converted a large section of the Hindu 
population near Thana The first settlers in Gujaiat 
apparently took to tapping palm tiees for toddy, and the 
Parsis have evei since been closely connected with the 
liquor traffic The Poituguese wiiter Garcia d’Orta (AD 
1535) notices a curious class of merchants and shopkeepers, 
who were called Coaris, that is Gaurs, in Bassein, and 
Esparis or Parsis in Cambay The Portuguese called them 
Jews , but they were no Jews, for they w'ere uncircumcised and 
ate pork Besides they came from Persia and had a curious 
^ Sykes’ Pefsta and its People, p i8o. Great Religions of India, p i73 
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wiillcii chaiaclci, sli.ingc oalhs and many foolish supcisli- 
lions, taking then dead out by a special dooi and exposing 
the bodies till the}' wcie dcstioycd In 1578, at the icqucst 
of the Empcioi Akbar, the IMrsis sent learned priests to 
explain to him the Zoroastiian faith They found yMcbai a 
icady listcnci and taught him then peculiar iites and ccic- 
monics Akbai issued oidcis that the sacicd fne should be 
made o\ci to the chaigc of Abul h'a/d, and that aftci the 
mannci of the kings of Pcisia, in whose temples bla/ed 
pcipctual files, Abul Fa /1 should take cate that the sacicd 
fire v/as nc\ci allowed to go out cithci by night or day, for 
that it was one of the signs of god and one light fiom 
among the many lights of his creation Akbai, accoiding 
to Poituguese accounts, w'as invested wnth the sacicd shut 
and girdle, and in return granted the Gujarat piiest Mchciji 
Rana an estate near Naosaii, wheic his descendants have 
ever since been chief priests' 

The Paisis had begun to settle m Pombay under the 10 Their 
Poituguese (ad 1530— 1 666) One of them, Doiabjt 
Nanabhai, held a high position in the island bcfoic its 
transfer to the British m the lattci year, and before the end 
of the seventeenth century scvcial moic families, of whom 
the Modis, Pandes, Banajis, Dadiscths and Vadias w^ere 
among the earliest, settled in the island To the Gujarat 
Parsis moic than to any class of native mcichants was due the 
development of the tiadc of Bombay, especially wuth China 
Though many Parsis came to Bombay, almost all continued 
to considei Surat or Naosaii thcii home, and after its 
tiansfcr to the British m 1759 Surat Parsis lose greatly 
in wealth and position They became the chief merchants 
of Suiat, and their leading men w'crc the English, Portu- 
guese and Dutch brokers Shortly afterw'aids, owung to the 
great development of the opium and cotton tiadc with 
China, the Paisis made laigc profits m commerce both at 
Surat and Bombay After the gicat fiie at Suiat in 1857 
Bombay became the hcadquaiters of the Parsis, and since 
then has had as permanent settleis the largest section of 
the community The bulk of the native foieign tiade fell 
into thcii hands, and the very great libeiality of some of 

’ Bombay Gazetlu), vol t\ put ii , Paisis of Giijaial p 190 
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ihu Icadiiu; r.usis h.is in.ulc Ihcu n.inu. hoiiouiabic 'ihey 
scciiicri a iaijn: sli.uc of Ihc v/cdltli that vms poured into 
wcstcMii India by the Aincncan Wai and the making of rail- 
ways, and have played a leadinp {lait in starting and 
dc\cloj)ing tile ?^;rcal f.icloiy incluslr) of Hombay Many 
of the laigcd and best managed mdis belong to Parsis, 
and ntimbeis of them find highly [laid employment as 
mechanical eniginccis, and v caving, catding and spinning 
maslcis Paoach i.ink's next to P;omb.iy in the piospcnty 
of its Paisis, they fical c‘\tensivtly m cotton, timbci, fuel 
and the manufactuie of spirit fioin the floucrs of the mahua 
liccd P'roni the Hombav Ihesidency the Pa r-iis have spread 
to othci parts of India, following the same avocations, they 
are h(]Uoi and timbci contoictor-., own and manage weaving 
mills and ginning factoncs, and keep shops for retailing 
Einopcan stores, and ate the most piospcrous and enter- 
jiiising section of the native population Two Parsis have 
become members of Ikiihaincnt, and olhcis have risen to 
distinction in Government service, business and the pro- 
fessions Tile sea-face road m Jlombay in the ev'cning, 
thiongcd with the cairiagcs and motor-cars of Parsi men 
and ladies, is strong testimony to the success which the 
ability and industr}'- of this race liavc achiev'cd under the 
encouiagemcnt of peace, the protection of property and the 
liberty to tiadc Though they hav'^c a common Aryan 
ancestry and their ichgion is so closely connected with 
Hinduism, the Paisis feel themselves a race alien to the 
Hindus and piobably hav'e no gieat sympathy with them 
Their vv^ealth and position have been mainly obtained under 
l^ritish rule, and the bulk of them are believed to be its 
watm adhcients The Parsis now make no proselytes, and 
no regular provision exists foi admitting outsiders to then 
leligion, though it is believed that, in one oi two cases, 
waves taken from outside the community have been ad- 
mitted They object strongly to the adoption of any other 
religion, such as Christianity, by members of theii body 
The Paisis are notable for the fact that then women are veiy 
well educated and appear quite freely in society This is a 
comparatively lecent leform and may be asciibed to the 

^ Boi/ibay Gazetted, 7btdc7)i 
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English example, though the credit they deserve for having 
bioken thiough piejudice and tiadition is in no way 
diminished on that account The total numbei of Parsis in 
India in 1911 was just 100,000 persons. 

Polygamy among the Paisis has been foi bidden by the 
Paisi Mairiage and Divorce Act of 1865. The lemaiiiage 
of widows is allowed but is celebiated at midnight. If a 
bacheloi is to mairy a widow, he hist goes thiough a sham 
lite With the branch of a tree, as among the Hindus 
Similarly befoie the wedding the bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with turmeric, and for the ceremony a marriage- 
shed is erected At a feast before the wedding one of the 
women beats a copper dish and asks the ancestral spirits to 
attend, calling them by name. Another woman comes 
running in, baiking like a dog The women drive hei 
away, and with fun and laughing eat all the things they can 
lay their hands on Prior to the iite the bride and bride- 
groom aie purified in the same manner as when invested 
with the sacred shirt and cord The bndegioom wears a 
long white robe reaching to his ankles and a white sash 
round his waist , he has a gailand of flowers lound his neck, 
a red mark on his forehead, and carries a bunch of flowers 
and a cocoanut in his right hand At every street corner 
on his way to the bride’s home a cocoanut is waved round 
his head, broken and thiown away He sets his right foot 
m the house first, and as he enters rice and water are 
thiown under his feet and an egg and cocoanut are broken. 
At the wedding the couple throw nee on each other, and it 
is supposed that whoever is quickest m throwing the rice 
will rule the other They are then seated side by side, and 
two priests stand before them with a witness on each side, 
holding biass plates full of rice The two priests pronounce 
the mairiage blessing in old Persian and Sanskrit, at each 
sentence throwing rice on the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
heads At intervals in the midst of the blessing the bride- 
groom and bride aie asked in Persian, ‘ Have you chosen 
her ^ ’ and ‘ Have you chosen him ? ’ They answer in 
Persian, or if they are too young their mothers answer for 
them, ‘ I have chosen ’ ^ 

^ Bombay GazcUui , vol ix pait 11 , Pchsts of Gnjai at, pp 233, 237 
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The iclii^ious ritual of the P.lrsis consists of the worship 
of flic The flic temples aic of a single storey and contain 
thicc looms. On 1 caching the outer hall the woi shipper 
washes his face, hands and feet, and iccitcs a piaycr Then, 
cairying a piece of sandalwood and some money for the 
officiating jHicst, he passes to the innci hall, in which a 
caipct IS spiead. lie takes off his shoes and imgs one of 
foiii biass bells hanging at the coincis of the room. The 
piiest also lings one of these bells at each watch when he 
pcifoims \\oiship lie then piocccds to the threshold of 
the ccntial fiie-ioom, kneels there, and again standing 
begins to lecite praycis. None may enter the firc-ioom 
except the piiests IIcic the fire is kept always blaming in 
a silvci or copper uin on a solid stone pedestal, and is fed 
day and night w ith sandal and other commoner woods. A 
priest IS always piesent, dressed in long white robes, his 
hands coveicd with white cloths and his face veiled The 
worshipper lays down his offering of sandalwood at the 
entrance, and the priest takes it up with a pair of tongs, and 
gives him some ashes from the urn }n a silver or brass ladle 
These the worshipper rubs on his foiehead and eyebrows 
On concluding his prayers, which arc in the Avesta language, 
he walks backward to where he left his shoes and goes 
home A Paisi man never allows his hearth fire to go out, 
and if he changes his residence he carries it with him to the 
next place of abode 

Like the Hindus, the Iranian ancestois of the Parsis 
revered the sacred liquor made fiom the Soma or Homa 
plant It was considered a panacea for all diseases, and 
many stories about the miraculous effects obtained from 
drinking the juice are contained in a hymn of the Zend- 
Avesta composed m its honour Accoiding to Dr Mitchell 
the offering of Homa is still made at Paisi temples, though 
apparently some substitute must have been obtained for the 
original plant, which does not grow in the plains of India 
At any rate the offering and sacrificial drinking of the liquor 
weie piobably continued so long as the Paisis remained m 
Peisia As this is a comparatively cool country, the bad 
effects of alcohol did not perhaps become apparent to the 

* P 133 
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Paisis as they did to liic Hindus in the plains of India, and 
hence the sanctity attaching to the liquor underwent no 
similar decline Fiom this it peihaps icsults that the Parsis 
ha\c no feeling at all against alcohol, and diink it foi 
plcasuic, like Euiopeans Both the todd}' of the date-palm 
and mahua spirit aic ficcl)'' consumed at then feasts, while 
the iich members of the communit} drink European wines 
and spints As any dealing in alcohol is practically pio- 
hibitcd to high-castc Hindus and also to Muhammadans, 
and low -caste Hindus ha\c hilhcito scaicely ever been 
literate, the Paisis on account of this peculiarity have found 
a piofitablc opening in the wholesale liquor tiade, and until 
iccently have had vciy little effective competition to face 
This IS peihaps a reason foi then special addiction to it, 
and also foi their engaging in the sale of Euiopean stores 
and wines 

The Paisi priests form a hereditary caste, and are all 14 P'lrsi 
supposed to be descended from one Shapur Shcheiiai, w'ho 
w ith his sons and grandsons, one of w'hom translated the 
Zcnd-A\csta into Sanskiit, arc belie\ed to have been among 
the hist Parsi scttlcis of the priestly caste at Sanjan in 
north Thana The training of a priest consists of learning 
substantial poitions of the Zend-Avesta by heart, and in 
going through claboiate ceremonies of purification, in which 
the drinking of naang and iiaangdin, 01 cowl’s and bull’s mine, 
being bathed, chewing pomegranate leaves and lubbing the 
same urine and sand on his body are leading featuies 
Piiests ahvays dress m white and w^ear a full beaid. They 
must never shave the head 01 face, and never allow the head 
to be bate nor w^ear coloured clothes If a priest's turban 
happens to fall off, 01 if he tiavels by rail or sea, his state of 
purity ends, and he must go through the whole ceiemony of 
purification again and pass nine days in retieat at a 
temple^ The piincipal business of a piiest, as aheady seen, 
is the tending of the sacred fire in the temples, and he also 
conducts mainage and othei ceremonies 

Paisi boys and girls aie iccCived into the Zoroastrian is The 
faith between the ages of seven and nine The child is shirTand 
puiified by being bathed, sipping bull’s urine and chewing a cord 

’ Bombay Gaztffct}, vol i\ part ii , Bat sis of Gttjat at, pp 221 226 
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the faith lie 01 she is tiun inveslef! v.'ilh the sacred 
sliiit, and the sacied coid 01 thic.id called kusti 

i he shut is of thin muslin, v, ith shoit sleeves and fallin" 
a little below the hip '1 he sacted cord is of wool, 
and C.U1 be made only b\ the wives and daucjhters of Parsi 
pnests ’ 

'J he I’aisi method of exjiosmfj the dead in Dakhmas 01 
toweis of silence to be de\ouied b\ vtillmcs has often been 
dcsciibcd It has objectionable features, and the smaller 
communities in the intenoi of India do not as a rule erect 
toucis of silence, and ate content simply to bury the dead 
It seems probable th.it the oin^inal custom was simply to 
expose the dead on waste land, the tov/eis of silence being a 
substitute which became ncccssarj when the Parsis began to 
live m towms This hypothesis would explain some points 
in then fimcial customs iccordcd m the Bombay Gazcttcci 
1 he dead body is washed, dressed m an old clean cloth and 
laid on the flooi of the house, the space being marked off 
If the flooi IS of earth the suiface of this enclosed space is 
bioken up If the floor is of cement or stone one or tw'o 
stone slabs arc set on it and the body laid on them , it is 
never laid on a w’oodcn floor, nor on stone slabs placed on 
such a floor The space whcic the body was laid is marked 
off, and IS not used for a month if the death occurs between 
the eighth and t'velfth months of the yeai, and for ten days 
if the death occurs between the fiist and seventh months 
The last aie said to be the hottest months" It would 
appear that these lules are a reminiscence of the time when 
the body was simply exposed It w'as then natui ally always 
laid on earth 01 rock, hnd nevei on w^ood, hence the prohibi- 
tion of a wooden floor The fact that the spot wdiere the 
body IS now laid in the house is held impure for a shorter 
period during the summer months may be explained on the 
ground that all traces of the decaying corpse, after it had 
been devouied by wild animals and vultuies, w'^ould have 
been diied up by the sun more quickly at this time than 
during the wintei months In the latter period, as the 


^ Bombay Gazetteei ^ vol i-s. part n , PCasis of Gjtjaiiif, p 231 
- Ibtdevi, pp 239-242 
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pioccss would take longci,thc place in the home is similarly 
held impure foi a month, as against ten days in summei, 
though at picscnt ncithci the sun noi w'cathci can possibly 
arfccl a site inside the house The fact that when the floor 
IS of caith the site foi the corpse is bioken up may indicate 
that it was formcrlj* laid on lough w'aste giound, and not on 
a fiooi beaten smooth, though it might also be simply a 
means of avoiding contamination of the flooi But if this 
wMs the object it would be simplei to avoid letting the body 
come into contact wuth the floor at all The coipse may 
still be w'lappcd in an old cloth because it w^as originally 
exposed in the cloth wmin at death The body is earned to 
the towci on an non bier by special beaiers , if the journey 
IS a long one a bullock cait may be used, but m this case 
the cait must be bioken up and the pieces buried near the 
towel Before the funeial staits a numbei of piicsts attend 
at the house and recite the prayeis for the dead Duiing 
the SCI vice a dog is brought in to look on the face of the 
dead The mourners follow' in the usual manner, and on 
ariival at the tow'cr the beaiers alone take the corpse inside 
and lay it naked on one of the slabs, w'hich aie built in 
circulai ten aces in the interior The mourneis must be 
purified at the tower b)' pouiing a little cow’s uiine into 
their hands, and on retuining home they wash their face 
and hands, and lecite a prayci before entciing the house 
They must bathe and have then clothes w'ashcd before these 
aie again used When a married man dies his widow 
bleaks her glass bangles and wears only metal bracelets, 
and so long as she lemains a wudow' she takes no part m 
any festal celebrations Eveiy morning for three daj^s after 
a death nee is cooked and laid in the veranda for dogs to 
eat No other food is cooked in the house of death, the 
family being supplied by their friends Duiing these three 
days players aie said foi the dead seveial times a day by 
piiests, and kinsmen pay short visits of condolence On 
the thud day a meeting is held in the house and prayeis 
are said for the dead , trays of floweis and burning incense 
are placed befoie the spot wheie the body lay, and a list of 
charitable gifts made by the family in memory of the dead 
man is lead On the fouith day a feast is held specially 
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foi piiests, .ind fiicnth aic also asked to join in it, A little 
ol the food cookt d on this day is sent to all relations and 
fi lends, who make .1 point of c.itint^ or .at least of tasting it 
On the tenth and thnlieth days aflci death, and on monthly 
annivcisaiics foi tlic fust year, and subsequently on annual 
annncisaiies, ccicrnonies in honoiii of the dead arc per- 
foi med ’ 

Some of these customs aie pccuhai and interesting It 
has been seen that foi three days the home is impuic, and no 
food IS cooked m it except what is given to dogs , and since 
on the third day offerings are made on the spot where the 
body lay, it seems to be supposed that the dead man’s spirit 
IS still theic On the fourth day is the funeral feast, in which 
all iclations and fi lends join, and aftci this the house becomes 
puic, It being piesiimably held that the dead man’s spirit has 
taken its depat ture For these three days food is cooked in 
the house and given to dogs, and immediately after the man 
IS dead a dog is brought in to look at his face It has been 
suggested that the manner of laj ing out the body recalls the 
lime when it was simply exposed But when it was exposed 
the body would have been devoured principally by dogs and 
vailturcs, and the customs connected with dogs seem to arise 
fiom this The cooked food given to dogs for three days is 
pci haps a substitute for the flesh of the dead man which they 
would hav^c eaten, and the display of the body to a dog is in 
substitution for its being devoured by these animals, who now 
that it IS exposed in a towei of silence no longer have access 
to it It has further been seen how during the mairiage 
rites, after an invitation has been issued to the ancestors to 
attend, a woman comes in barking like a dog The othei 
women drive her away and laughingly eat ev'^eiy thing they 
can lay their hands on, perhaps in imitation of the way dogs 
devoui their food This custom seems to indicate that the 
Parsis formerly believed that the spirits of their ancestors 
went into the dogs which devoui ed then bodies, a belief 
which would be quite natural to primitive people Such a 
hypothesis would explain the peculiar customs mentioned, and 
also the great sanctity which the Paisis attach to dogs On 
the same analogy they should apparently also have believed 
^ Bombay Gazetteei , vol it part ii , Paisis of Giijaial, pp 241, 243 
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that tlio spiiils ofanccstois went into \iiltuics, but it ls not 
iccotdcd tliat they show any special vcnciation foi these 
buds, thou(Th it must be almost ccitam that they do not kill 
them The explanation given foi the custom of the exposure 
of the dead is that none of the holy elements, caith, fire 01 
uatci, can be polluted by lecciving dead bodies But, as 
aheady stated, toucis of silence cannot be a piimitivc insti- 
tution, and the bodies in all probability wcie picviously 
exposed on the giound The custom of cxposuie piobably 
dates fiom a pciiod piior to the belief m the exticme sanctity 
of the caith It may have been retained in oidci that the 
spiiits of ancestois might find a ficsh home in the animals 
which dc\oincd their bodies , and some platfoim, fiom which 
the tow CIS of silence subsequently developed, may have been 
made to a\oid defilement of the caith , wdiilc in after times 
this necessity of not defiling the caith and othci elements 
might be advanced as a icason justifying the custom of 
exposure 

Paisi men usually wcai a tuiban of daik cloth spotted 
wMth w'hite, folded to stand up stiaight fiom the foichead, and 
looking somcwdiat as if it ivas made of pasteboard This is 
\ciy unbecoming, and younger men often abandon it and 
simply wcai the now^ common felt cap They usually have 
long coats, wdiite or daik, and white cotton tiousers Well- 
to-do Paisi women dress veiy piettily m silks of vaiious 
colouis The men formerly shaved the head, either entirely, 
or leaving a scalp-lock and two ear-locks But now many 
of them simply cut then hair short like the English They 
wcai whiskeis and moustaches, but with the exception of the 
priests, not usually beaids. Neither men noi women ever 
put off the sacred shut 01 the thread They eat the flesh 
only of goats and sheep among animals, and also consume 
fish, fowds and other birds , but they do not eat a cock after it 
has begun to crow, holding the bud sacied, because they think 
that its crowing diives away evil spirits If Ahura Mazda 
represented the sun and the light of da)% the cock, the herald 
of the dawn, might be regarded as his sacred bird Sometimes 
when a cock or panot dies the body is wiapped in a sacred 
shirt or thread and carefully buried Palm-juice toddy is a 
favourite drink at almost all meals in Gujaiat, and mahua 
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spnil IS also taken. IMtsis must ncvei smoke, as this would 
be (Icioi^atoiy to the sacied element fire’ 

Saiva, Sliaiva, Sivitc Sect. — The name^rivcn to Hindus 
who \cnciato Siv.i as then special god Si\a, wdiosc name 
signifies ‘The Piopitious,’ is held to have succeeded to the 
Vcdic god Rudia, appaiently a stoim-god .Siva is a highly 
compOMte deity, having the double .ittributcs of destroyer 
and cicatoi of new life IIis hca\cn, Kailas, is m the Hima- 
layas according to populai belief He caiiies the moon on 
his foichc.id, and fiom the central one of his tliiee eyes the 
lightning fiashes foith He has a necklace of skulls, and 
snakes aic intertwined lound his waist and aims And he 
has long matted hair from which the Ganges flow's 

It seems likely that the matted locks of the god represent 
the snow' on the Himalayas, as the snow is in leality the 
source of the Ganges , the snow falling through the air and 
covering the peaks of the mountains might w'cll suggest the 
hair of a mountain-god , and this inteipictation seems to be 
accepted m Mr Bain’s In lln Gicnt God's Han Siva has 
thus tliicc components fiom wdiich the idea of death might 
be derived I'list, his residence on the Himalaya mountains, 
the baircn, lifeless region of ice and snow, and the cause of 
death to many pilgrims and travellers w'ho ventuied into it 
Secondly, he is the god of the moon, and hence of darkness 
and night, w'hich aie always associated w'lth death In this 
light he might well be opposed to Vishnu, the god of the sun 
and day, and the source of growth and life , their association 
as the two supreme deities repiesenting the pieservation and 
destiuction of life, w'ould thus, to some extent, correspond to 
the conflict of good and bad deities representing light and 
daikness among the Zoroastrians Thirdly, Siva is a snake- 
god, and the sudden death dealt out by the poisonous snake 
has always excited the gieatest aw^e among primitive people 
The cobra is wndely leveied in India, and it is probably this 
snake which is associated with the god In addition the 
lightning, a swift, death-dealing power, is ascribed to Siva, 
and this may have been one of his earliest attributes, as it 
was probably associated with his Vedic prototype Rudra 
Whether Siva obtained his chaiacter as a god of destruc- 
^ Bombay Gazetteer, Parsis of Gujarat, pp 205, 207, 219, 220 
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tion from one only of the above associations, or from a 
combination of them, is probably not known Two great 
foices lend the deity his character of a god of reproduction, 
the bull and the phallic emblem The bull tills the soil and 
renders it fertile and capable of bunging forth the crops 
which form the sustenance of mankind , while the phallic 
emblem is woi shipped as the instrument of generation It 
is believed that theie is a natural tendency to associate these 
two objects, and to ascribe to the bull the capacity of induc- 
ing human fertility as well as the increase of the earth It 
IS in these two attributes that Siva is worshipped in the rural 
tiact , he IS lepresented by the emblem referred to standing 
on a circular grooved stone, which is the jfom, and in front 
of him is a stone bull And he is revered almost solely as a 
beneficent deity under the name of Mahadeo or the Great God 
Thus his dual qualities of destruction and reproduction appear 
to be produced by the combination in him of different objects 
of worship , the Himalayas, the moon, the cobra and the 
lightning on the one hand, and the bull and the emblem of 
regeneration on the other Other interesting characteristics 
of Siva are that he is the first and greatest of ascetics and 
that he is immoderately addicted to the intoxicating drugs 
gdnja and bhang, the preparations of Indian hemp It may 
be supposed that the god was given his character as an ascetic 
in order to extend divine sanction and example to the practice 
of asceticism when it came into favour. And the drugs,^ first 
revered themselves for their intoxicating properties, were after- 
wards perpetuated m a sacred character by being associated 
with the god Siva’s throat is blue, and it is sometimes said 
that this is on account of his immoderate consumption of 
bhmig The 7ulkanth or blue-jay, which was probably vene- 
rated for its striking plumage, and is considered to be a bird 
of very good omen, has become Siva’s bird because its blue 
throat resembles his His principal sacred tree is the bel 
tree,^ which has trifoliate leaves, and may have been held 
sacred on this account The practice of Sati or the self- 
immolation of widows has also been given divine authoiity 
by the story that Sati was Siva’s first wife, and that she 
committed suicide because she and her husband were not 


^ See also article on Kalar 
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invited to D.ik'sha’s ‘.rictificc’ Sum’s f.imoiis consoit is 
the multifoim Dcm, Krdi 01 JVuv.iti, of whom some notice 
IS given clscwhcic" The cult of Sun has produced the 
important Sfikta sect, who, liowcvei, vcnciate moic especially 
the female principle of cneigy as exemplified in his consort 
Anothei gicat sect of southern India, the Lingayals, worship 
him in the chaiactcr of the Itngavi 01 phallic emblem, and 
aie noticeable .is being a Sivite sect who have abolished 
c.astc. The Sivite ordcis of Gosains 01 Dasnamis and Jogis 
also constitute an impoitanl feature of Hinduism All these 
aie sepal atcly desciibcd Apait from them the Hindus who 
call themselves San as because they principally venerate 
Siva, do not appear to have any vciy special chaiacteristics, 
nor to be maikedly distinguished fiom the Vaishnavas They 
abstain fiom the consumption of flesh and liquor, and think 
it objectionable to take life Their offerings to the god 
consist of flowers, the leaves of the bcl tree which is sacred 
to him, and npc cars of corn, these last being perhaps 
intended especially for the divine bull The sect-mark of 
the Saivas consists of three curved lines hoii/ontally drawn 
across the forehead, which arc said to leprcsent the tiisfil 01 
trident of the god A half-moon may also be diawn The 
mark is made with Ganges clay, sandalwood, 01 cowdung 
cakes, these last being considcied to rcpiescnt the dis- 
mtegiating force of the deity ‘ 

Sakta, Shakta Sect The name of a Hindu sect, whose 

members worship the female principle of energy, which is 
the counteipart of the god Siva The metaphysical ideas 
of Saktism are thus desciibed by Sir Edward Gait ^ 

“ Saktism is based on the worship of the active pioducing 
principle, Prakriti, as manifested in one or other of the 
goddess wives of Siva (Duiga, Kali, Parvati) the female 
energy or Sakti of the primordial male, Purusha or Siva 
In this cult the various forces of nature are deified under 
separate personalities, which are known as the divine mothers 

^ Dr Bhattacharya’s Hindu Castes ^ Mr Marten’s C P Census Ref mt, 
and Sects, p 371 1911 

^ See articles Kumhar, Thug and 

Sakta sect “ India Census Refoit (igor), p 

^ See art Sakta Sect 360 
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or Matiigan The ntual to be observed, the saciifices to be 
offered, and the mantias or magic texts to be uttered, m 
order to secure ^the efficacy of the worship and to procure 
the fulfilment of the worshipper’s desire, are laid down m 
a senes of religious writings known as Tantras The cult 
IS supposed to have originated m East Bengal or Assam 
about the fifth century” 

Dr Bhattacharya states^ that the piactical essence of 
the Sakta cult is the worship of the female organ of genera- 
tion According to a text of the Tantras the best form of 
Sakti worship is to adore a naked woman, and it is said 
that some Tantrics actually perform their daily worship in 
their private chapels by placing before them such a woman 
A triangular plate of brass 01 copper may be taken as a 
substitute, and such plates aie usually kept in the houses 
of Tantric Biahmans In the absence of a plate of the 
proper shape a triangle may be painted on a copper dish 
In public the veneration of the Saktas is paid to the goddess 
Kali She is represented as a woman with four aims In 
one hand she has a weapon, in a second the hand of the 
giant she has slain, and with the two otheis she is en- 
couraging her worshippers For earrings she has two dead 
bodies, she wears a necklace of skulls, and her only clothing 
is a garland made of men’s skulls In the Kalika Puran ^ 
the immolation of human beings is recommended, and 
numerous animals are catalogued as suitable for sacrifice 
At the present time pigeons, goats, and more rarely buffaloes, 
are the usual victims at the shrine of the goddess The 
ceremony commences with the adoration of the sacrificial 
axe , various mantras are recited, and the animal is then 
decapitated at one stroke As soon as the head falls to 
the ground the votaries rush forward and smear their fore- 
heads with the blood of the victim It is of the utmost 
importance that the ceremony should pass off without any 
hitch or misadventure,® and special services are held to 
supplicate the goddess to permit of this If in spite of 
them the executioner fails to sever the head of the animal 

^ Hindu Castes and Sects (Thacker, Report 
Spink & Co , Calcutta), pp 407-413 ^ Hindu Castes and Sects 

^ Sir E Gait’s note, India Census 
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at one stiokc, it is thought that the goddess is angiy and 
that some gicat calamity will befall the family in the next 
year. If a death should occur within the period, they 
attiibute it to the miscairiage of the saciifice, that is to the 
animal not having been killed with a single blow If any 

such misfortune should happen, Di. Bhatlacharya states, the 
family gcncially dctcimine nevci to offci animal sacrifices 
again , and in this way the slaughtei of animals, as part of 
the religious ceiemony in piivate houses, is becoming more 
and more rare If .i go<it is sacrificed, the head is placed 
befoic the goddess and the flesh cooked and seiwed to the 
invited guests , but in the case of a buffalo, as respectable 
Hindus do not cat the flesh of this animal, it is given to the 
low-caste musicians employed for the occasion Wine is 
also offci cd to the goddess, and after being consecrated is 
spnnklcd on every kind of uncooked food brought before 
her But the worshippci and his family often drink only 
a few diops The Sfiktas arc divided into the Dakshina- 
chaiis and Bamachaiis, or followers of the right- and left- 
handed paths rcspcctu^cly The Dakshinacharis hav^e largely 
abandoned animal sacrifices, and many of them substitute 
icd flowers oi red sandalwood as offerings, to represent 
blood An account of those Bamachans who cairy sexual 
piacticcs to extreme lengths, has been given in the article 
on Vam-Maigi The sect-maik of the Saktas is three 
hoiizontdl lines on the forehead made with a mixtuie of 
chaicoal and butter Some of them have a single vertical 
line of charcoal or sandalwood In the Cential Provinces 
Sakta IS a general term for a Hindu who eats meat, as 
opposed to the Valshnavas and Kabirpanthis, vv^ho abjure it 
The animals eaten are goats and chickens, and they are 
usually saciificed to the goddess Devi prior to being con- 
sumed by the woi shippers 
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Satnami Seet^ (A worshippei of the true name of God) 
— A dissenting sect founded by a Chamar refoimer m the 
Chhattisgaih country of the Central Piovinces It is 
piactically confined to members of the Chamar caste, about 
half of whom belong to it In 1901 nearly 400,000 
persons leturned themselves as adherents of the Satnami 
sect, of whom all but 2000 were Chamars The Satnami 
sect of the Cential Provinces, which is here described, is 
practically confined to the Chhattlsgarh plain, and the 
handful of persons who returned themselves as Satnamis 
from the northern Distiicts are believed to be adheients of 
the older persuasion of the same name in Northern India 
The Satnami movement in Chhattlsgaih was originated by 
one Ghasi Das, a native of the Bilaspur District, between 
AD 1820 and 1830. But it is probable that Ghasi Das, 
as suggested by Mr Hira Lai, got his inspiration from a 
follower of the older Satnami sect of northern India This 
was inaugurated by a Rajput, Jagjiwan Das of the Bara 
Banki District, who died in 1761 He preached the woi ship 
of the True Name of the one God, the cause and creator of 
all things, void of sensible qualities and without beginning 

1 This article is based principally on a papei by Mr Diirga Prasad Pande, 
Tahsildar, Raipur 
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cn end lie piolubitcd the use of meal, lentils (on account 
of then icd coloin sutjj^feslmfj blood) of the brinjal or egg- 
[danl, which w.is considered, {Jtobably on .iccount of its 
shape, to icscmble flesh, and of intoxicating liqiiois. The 
cieed of Ghasi Das enunciated sul)sequcntly was nearly 
identical with that of Jagjiwan D.~is, and was no doubt 
deiived fiom it, though Ghasi Das ncvci acknowledged the 
souice of his inspnalion 

Ghasi Das was a pool farmservant in Girod, a village 
foimeily in Iblaspui and now' in Raipur, ncai the Sonakan 
foicsls On one occasion he and his brother started on 
a pilgi image to the temple at Ibni, but only got as far as 
Saiangarh, whence they ictinned ejaculating ' Sntnam^ 
SatnnuD I'Vom this time Ghasi Das began to adopt the 
life of an ascetic, ictuing all day to the foicst to meditate 
On a rocky hillock about a mile fiom Girod is a laigc fendu 
lice (D/of/>j'/OK to,}iC 7 ttosa) under wdiich it is said that he was 
accustomed to sit 'Fhis is a favourite place of pilgrimage 
of the Chamars, and two Satnami temples have been built 
near it, which contain no idols Once these temples w^ere 
annually visited by the successors of Ghasi Das But at 
picsent the head of the sect only pioceeds to them, like the 
Giceks to Delphi, in ciicumstances of special difficulty In 
the course of time Ghasi Das became venerated as a saintly 
chaiacter, and on some miracles, such as the curing of 
snake-bite, being attributed to him, his fame rapidly spread 
The Chamais began to travel from long distances to venerate 
him, and those who entertained desires, such as for the birth 
of a child, believed that he could fulfil them The pilgrims 
were accustomed to carry away wdth them the w'ater in 
which he had washed his feet, in hollow bamboos, and their 
relatives at home drank this, consideiing it was nectar 
Finally, Ghasi Das retired to the forests foi a period, and 
emerged with what he called a new Gospel for the Chamars, 
but this really consisted of a repetition of the tenets of 
Jagjiwan Das, the founder of the Satnami sect of Upper 
India, with a few additions Mr Chisholm ^ gave a graphic 
account of the retirement of Ghasi Das to the Sonakan 
forests foi a period of six months, and of his reappearance 
^ Btlaspiii Settlement Report p 45 
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and piocl.imation of his icvclation on a fixed date bcfoic a 
epical multitude of Chamais, who had G^atheicd fiom all paits 
to heal him. An mquny conducted locally by Mi Hira 
Lrd m 1903 indicates that this story is of doubtful authen- 
ticity, though it must be temembeicd that Mr Chisholm 
wrote only foiLy yeais aftci the event, and forty moie had 
elapsed at the time of Mr Mira Lrd’s in\ cstigation.^ Of the 
Chamai Rcfoimer himself Mi Chisholm writes " “ Ghasi 
Das, like the lest of his community, was unlettered He 
was a man of unusually fait complexion and rather imposing 
appeal ance, sensitne, silent, given to seeing visions, and 
deeply lesenting the harsh treatment of his biotherhood by 
the Hindus He was well known to the whole community, 
having tia\cllcd much among them, had the reputation of 
being exceptionally sagacious and was univei sally respected ” 

The seven picccpts of Ghasi Das included abstinence 3 The 
fiom liquor, meat and certain red vegetables, such as lentils chas^^oas^ 
chillies and tomatoes, because they’’ have the colour of blood, 
the abolition of idol woiship, the prohibition of the employ- 
ment of cows for cultivation, and of ploughing after midday 
or taking food to the fields, and the worship of the name of 
one solitary and supreme God The use of tai 01 ® is said to 
have been forbidden on account of its fancied resemblance 
to the horn of the buffalo, and of the brinjal ‘ from its 
likeness to the scrotum of the same animal The piohibition 
against ploughing aftei the midday meal was probably 
promulgated out of compassion for animals and was already 
in force among the Gonds of Bastai This precept is still 
observed by many Satnamis, and in case of necessity they 
will continue ploughing from eaily morning until the late 
aftei noon without taking food, in order not to violate it 
The injunction against the use of the cow for ploughing was 
piobably a sop to the Brahmans, the name of Gondwana 
having been historically associated with this practice to its 

^ Some of Mr Chisholm’s statements doubted fact, as shown by Mr Hira 
are undoubtedly inaccurate For in LM and others, that Ghasi Das was 
stance, he says that Gh^i Das decided born m Grrod and had lived there all 
on a temporary withdrawal into the his life up to the time of his proclama- 
uilderness, and proceeded for this tion of his gospel 
purpose to a small village called Girod 2 ihdem 
near the junction of the Jonh and ^ Ltijfa amtangula 

Mahanadi rivers But it is an un- •• Solanum inelongemtm 
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di*i't.i(( .unoiij'’ Iliiichr * 'I hr .S,iln,imi'. were bidclon to 
t asl all uio!'. Horn ihtii hoinrs, but they wcic permitted to 
lexciciKc tht >un, as h pir u nlinjj the tlcily, evr ly morning and 
t\( niiig, uilh the rjaeiilation ‘ Lotri, piolccl me' Caste was 
abolisluHi .ind all men uru to be sociall)' e'qual except the 
r.imily ofCiha'i D.is, in v lu( h the piicsthood of the cult was 
to icm.iin hen dit u\ 

'1 he eiccd muiuiated by their prophet was of a 
ricdit.ddc simple ity and {lunly, of loo delated a naluic for 
the (diamat, of Chhaltisgarh Tlie citidc myths which are 
now associaterl with thestoiy of Ghasi Das .ind the obscenity 
which distingue lies the iitual of the sect furnish a good 
instance of the way in which a religion, originally of a high 
ordei of moMlit), wall be rapidly degraded to their ow'n 
level w’hcn arlofilcd by a people who arc incapable of living 
up to it It is related that one day his son biought Ghasi 
Das a fish to eat He was .djout to consume it when the 
fish spoke and forbade him to do so Ghasi Das then 
icfiaincd, but his wife and two sons insisted on eating the 
fish and shortly afterwards they died- Oicicome with grief 
Ghasi Das tried to commit suicide by throwing himself dowm 
from a ticc in the forest, but the boughs of the tree bent with 
him and he could not fall Finally the deity appeared, 
bunging his two sons, and commended Ghasi Das for his 
piety, at the same time bidding him go and proclaim the 
Satnami doctiinc to the world Ghasi Das thereupon went 
and dug up the body'’ of his ivifc, who arose saying ‘ SafmM 
GhaSi Das lived till he w^as eighty ymars old and died m 
1850, the number of his disciples being then more than a 
quarter of a million He w^as succeeded in the office of high 
priest by his eldest son Balak Das This man soon outraged 
the feelings of the Hindus by assuming the sacred thread 
and paiading it ostentatiously on public occasions So 
bitter was the hostility aroused by him, that he was finally 
assassinated at night by a party of Rajputs at the rest-house 
of Amabandha as he was travelling to Raipur The murder 
was committed in i860 and its perpetrators were never 


^ Some of the Bundela raids in the protection of the sacred animal 
north of the Province were made on ^ From Mr Durga Prasad Pande’s 
the pretext of being crusades for the paper 
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discoveied. Balak Das had fallen in love with the daughter 
of a Chitaii (paintei) and maiiied her, proclaiming a 
levelation to the effect that the next Chamai Giiiu should 
be the offspiino: of a Chitan giil Accoidingly ,his son by 
her, Sahib D^s, succeeded to the office, but the leal power 
lemained in the hands of Agar Das, biothei of Balak Das, 
who married his Chitaii widov. By her Agar Das had a 
son Ajab Das , but he also had another son Agarman Das 
b}^ a legitimate wife, and both claimed the succession They 
became joint high priests, and the propeity has been par- 
titioned between them The chief gnrii formerly obtained 
a large income by the contributions of the Chamars on his 
touis, as he received a lupee from each household in the 
villages which he visited on tour He had a deputy, known 
as Bhandar, in many villages, who brought the commission 
of social offences to his notice, when fines were imposed 
He built a house in the village of Bhandar of the Raipur 
District, having golden pinnacles, and also owned the village 
But he has been extravagant and become involved in debt, 
and both house and village have been foreclosed by his 
creditor, though it is believed that a wealthy disciple has 
lepurchased the house for him The golden pinnacles were 
recently stolen The contributions have also greatly fallen off. 

Formerly an annual fair was held at Bhandar to which all 
the Satnamis went and drank the water in which the guru 
had dipped his big toe Each man gave him not less than 
a rupee and sometimes as much as fifty rupees But the 
fair is no longer held and now the Satnamis only give the 
guru a cocoanut when he goes on tour The Satnamis also 
have a fair in Ratanpur, a sacred place of the Hindus, 
where they assemble and bathe in a tank of then own, as 
they are not allowed to bathe in the Hindu tanks 

Foimeily, when a Satnami Chamar was married, a 5 Social 
ceremony called Satlok took place within three years of the 
wedding, or after the birth of the first son, which Mr Durga 
Prasad Pande describes as follows it was considered to be 
the initiatory rite of a Satnami, so that piior to its perform- 
ance he and his wife were not proper members of the sect 
When the occasion was consideied ripe, a committee of 
men in the village would propose the holding of the ceremony 
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to the biidcj^iooin , the clclcily iricmbcrs of his family would 
also cxcit then influence upon him, because it was believed 
that if they died piioi to its pcifoiinancc their disembodied 
spiiits would continue a comfoitless existence about the 
scene of then moital habitation, but if aftci wards that they 
would go stiaight to heaven. When the rite was to be held 
a feast was given, the \illfigcis sitting lound a lighted lamp 
placed on a watci-pot in the ccntic of the sacied chauk or 
squaie made with lines of wdicat-flour ; and from evening 
until midnight the> would sing and dance In the meantime 
the newly mairied wife w'ould be lying alone in a room 
in the house At midnight her husbana went in to her 
and asked hei wdiom he should rcvcic as his gH7U or 
{^receptor She named a man and the husband w^ent out 
and bowed to him and he then w'cnt in to the w'oman and 
lay with her The process w'ould be repeated, the woman 
naming different men until she w'as exhausted Sometimes, 
if the head priest of the sect w as present, he w'ould nominate 
the fa\ourcd men, who wcic known as gums Next 
morning the married couple w'cie seated together in the 
courtyard, and the head priest or his representative tied a 
knntJii or necklace of w^ooden beads round their necks, 
lepeating an initiatory text^ This silly doggerel, as showm 
in the footnote, is a good criteiion of the intellectual 
capacity of the Satnamis It is also said that during his 
annual progresses it w^as the custom for the chief priest to 
be allow^ed access to any of the wives of the Satnamis whom 
he might select, and that this w'as considered rather an 
honour than otheiwise by the husband But the Satnamis 
have now become ashamed of such practices, and, except in 
a few isolated localities, they have been abandoned 

Ghasi Das or his disciples seem to have felt the want 
of a more ancient and dignified origin for the sect than one 
dating only from living memory They therefore say that 


^ This text IS recorded by Mr Durga 
Piasad Pande as follows 

Bhajt clihw ai blianta chhwdz 

Gondlt laiai chho7ika 

Led bhaji ke chhwmjati 

Gaon la marat chatika 

Sahtb le Sateidvna , ‘ Thonka ’ ” 


Or 

'‘We have given up eating vegetables, 
we eat no brinjals we eat onions with 
more relish , we eat no more red vege 
tables The chauka has been placed 
m the village The true name is of God , 
(to which the pair replied) ‘ Amen ’ ” 
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it IS a blanch of that founded by Rohi Das, a Chamai 
disciple of the gieat hbeial and Vaishnavite lefoimer 
Ramanand, who flouiished at the end of the fouiteenth 
centuiy The Satnamis commonly call themselves Rohidasi 
as a synonym for their name, but there is no evidence 
that Rohi Das evei came to Chhattlsgaih, and theie is 
piactically no doubt, as already pointed out, that Ghasi 
Das simply appiopnated the doctrine of the Satnami sect 
of noithein India One of the piecepts of Ghasi Das was 
the prohibition of the use of tobacco, and this has led to 
a split in the sect, as many of his disciples found the 
rule too haid for them They returned to their chongis 
or leaf-pipes, and are hence called Chungias , they say that 
in his latei years Ghasi Das withdrew the piohibition 
The Chungias have also taken to idolatry, and their villages 
contain stones covered with veimilion, the repiesentations 
of the village deities, which the true Satnamis eschew 
They are consideied lower than the Satnamis, and inter- 
marriage between the two sections is largely, though not 
cntirel}'’, prohibited A Chungia can always become a 
Satnami if he ceases to smoke by breaking a cocoanut in the 
presence of his guru or pieceptor or giving him a present 
Among the Satnamis there is also a paiticularly select 
class who follow the straitest sect of the creed and are 
called Jakarta from jahar, an essence These never sleep 
on a bed but always on the ground, and are said to wear 
coarse uncoloured clothes and to eat no food but pulse 
or rice 

The social customs of the Satnamis lesemble generally 7 customs 
those of other Chamars They will admit into the com- 

batnamis 

munity all except members of the impuie castes, as Dhobis 
(washermen), Ghasias (grass-cutters) and Mehtais (sweepers), 
whom they regard as inferior to themselves Their weddings 
must be celebrated only during the months of Magh 
(January), Phagun (February), the light half of Chait (March) 
and Baisakh (April) No betrothal ceremony can take 
place during the months of Shrawan (August) and Pus 
(January) They always bury the dead, laying the body 
with the face downwards, and spread clothes in the grave 
above and below it, so that it may be warm and comfortable 
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(luiiiiq' Ihc last ion'4 sloop 'J lic) ohsLr\o mourning for 
ihtoc cl lys .uul h.i\o ihoit heads ^iiaccd on tlic third day 
willi the tvccplton of the iipjiri lij), v.htch is nc\cr louchccl 
by the i.i/or The Satnamis as veil as the KabTrpanthis 
in Chhaltisgaih abstain fiotn spirituous Jupioi, and ordinary 
Hniclus who do not do so are knov n as Saktaha or Sakta 
(.1 follow 01 of I^Gvi) in contt.idislinclion to them A Satnami 
IS put out of caste if ho is beaten by a man of another 
caste, howcvci high, and if lie is touched by a sweeper, 
Ghasia or hlahar, Tiicir women wear nose-rings, simply to 
show' their contempt foi the Hindu social order, as this 
oinameiit was foimcrly fot bidden to the low'er castes 
Under native chniastics any violation of a rule of this kind 
would have been severely punished bv the executive Govern- 
ment, but in Ihitish India the Chamar women can indulge 
their whim with impunity It was also a lule of the sect 
not to accept cooked food fiom the hands of any other 
caste, whethci Hindu or Muhammadan, but this has fallen 
into abeyance since the famines Another method by which 
the Satnamis siiow their contempt for the Hindu leligion 
IS by thiow'ing milk and curds at each other m sport and 
trampling it under foot This is a parody of the Hindu 
celebration of the Janam-Ashtami or Krishna’s birthday, when 
v'cssels of milk and curds arc broken over the heads of the 
vvoi shippers and caught and eaten by all castes indiscrimin- 
ately in token of amity They will get into laihvay 
carnages and push up purposely against the Hindus, saying 
that they have paid for their tickets and hav^e an equal 
light to a place Then the Hindus are defiled and have 
to bathe in older to become clean 

8 Char- Several points in the above description point to the 

acterof the conclusion that the Satnami movement is in essence a social 

STtniimi _ 

movement icvolt on the part of the despised Chamars or tanners 
The fundamental tenet of the gospel of Ghasi Das, as in 
the case of so many other dissenting sects, appears to have 
been the abolition of caste, and with it of the authority of 
the Brahmans , and this it was which provoked the bitter 
hostility of the priestly order It has been seen that Ghasi 
Das himself had been deeply impiessed by the misery and 
debasement of the Chamar community , how his successor 
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Balak Das was murdered for the assumption of the sacied 
thiead , and how m othei ways the Satnamis tiy to show 
then contempt for the social order which brands them 
as helot outcastes A large propoition of the Satnami 
Chamars are owners or tenants of land, and this fact may 
be surmised to have intensified then feeling of levolt against 
the degraded position to which they were relegated by the 
Hindus Though slovenly cultivators and with little energy 
or forethought, the Chamars have the utmost fondness for 
land and an ardent ambition to obtain a holding, however 
small The possession of land is a hall-mark of respectability 
in India, as elsewheie, and the low castes were formerly 
incapable of holding it and it may be surmised that the 
Chamar feels himself to be raised by his tenant-right above 
the hereditaiy condition of village drudge and menial But 
foi the lestrainmg influence of the British powei, the Satnami 
movement might by now have developed in ChhattTsgarh 
into a social war Over most of India the term Hindu is 
contrasted with Muhammadan, but in ChhattTsgarh to call 
a man a Hindu conveys piimaiily that he is not a Chamar, 
or Chamara according to the contemptuous abbreviation m 
common use A bitter and permanent antagonism exists 
between the two classes, and this the Chamar cultivatois 
carry into their relations with their Hindu landlords by 
refusing to pay lent The records of the criminal courts 
contain many cases arising from collisions between Chamars 
and Hindus, several of which have resulted in not and 
murdei Faults no doubt exist on both sides, and Mr 
Hemingway, Settlement Pfficer, quotes an instance of a 
Hindu proprietor who made his Chamar tenants cart timber 
and bricks to Rajim, many miles from his village, to build a 
house for him during the season of cultivation, their fields 
consequently remaining untilled But if a proprietor once 
arouses the hostility of his Chamar tenants he may as well 
abandon his village for all the profit he is likely to obtain 
from it Generally the Chamars are to blame, as pointed 
out by Mr Blenkmsop who knows them well, and many 
of them are dangerous criminals, restrained only by their 
cowardice from the woist outrages against person and 
property It may be noted in conclusion that the spread 
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of Chiistianity nmonij the Chainrus is in one icspccl a 
icpliCti of tlic Salnami movement, because by becoming 
a Chiistian the Chamai hopes also to tiirow off the social 
bondage of Hinduism. A missionary gentleman told the 
wntci that one of the converted Chamars, on being directed 
to pcifoim some menial duty of the village, icplicd ‘No, 
I h.ive become a Christian and am one of the Sfiliibs , I 
shall do no moic Inga) (forced laboui)’ 
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Sildt, Akali. — The Sikh ich^ion and the history of the i rounch- 
Silchs ha\c been fullv desenbed by several writeis, and all 
that IS intended in this article is a biicf outline of the main mba 
tenets of the sect for the benefit of those to whom the more 
important woiks of reference may not be available. The 
Central Piovinces contained only 2337 Sikhs m 1911, of 
whom the majority were soldiers and the remainder probably 
timber or other merchants or membcis of the subordinate 
engineering service in which Punjabis are largely employed 
The follow’ing account is taken from Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s 
Census Report of the Punjab for 1881 

“Sikhism was founded by Baba Nanak, a Khatri of 
the Punjab, wdio lived m the fifteenth century But Nanak 
w^as not more than a religious reformer like Kabir, Ramanand, 
and the other Vaishnava apostles He preached the unity 
of God, the abolition of idols, and the disregard of caste 
distinctions^ His doctiine and life were eminently gentle 
and unaggressivc. He was succeeded by nine gurus^ the 
last and most famous of whom, Govind Singh, died in 1708 
“ The names of the gurus were as follows 


1 Baba Nanak 

2 Angad 

3 Amar Das 


1469-1538-9 

1539-1552 

1552-1574 


^ See arliclc Nlnakpantln for an account of N"inak’s creed 
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“ Under the second Gum An'j.id nn intolerant and ascetic 
sphit l)C"an to spiinij up amon^j tnc followcis of the new 
tenets , and had it not been foi the good sense and fiimncss 
displayed by his successoi, Amar Das, who excommunicated 
the Udasis and recalled his followcis to the mildness and 
tolciancc of Nanak, Sikhism would probably have merely 
added one moie to the countless order-, of ascetics or devotees 
which aic wliolly unrepresented in the life of the people 
The fointh Ram Das, founded Amritsar, but it was 

his successor, Aijun, that first organised his following He 
gave them a written rule of f.uth in the Granth or Sikh 
sciipturc which he compiled, he piovidcd a common rallying- 
point in the city of Amritsar w'hich he made their religious 
centre, and he reduced their voluntary contributions to a 
systematic levy which accustomed them to discipline and 
paved the w'ay for further oiganisation He W'as a great 
trader, he utilised the services and money of his disciples in 
mcicantile transactions wdiich extended far beyond the con- 
fines of India, and he thus accumulated w^ealth for his Chuich 
“Unfortunately he w'as unable wdiolly to abstain from 
politics , and having become a political partisan of the rebel 
prince Khusru, he was summoned to Delhi and there im- 
prisoned, and the treatment he received while in confinement 
hastened, if it did not cause, his death And thus began that 
Muhammadan persecution which was so mightily to change 
the spirit of the new faith This was the first tuining-point 
m Sikh history , and the effects of the persecution weie 
immediately apparent Arjun w^as a priest and a merchant , 
his successor, Har Govind, was a warrior He abandoned the 
gentle and spiritual teaching of Nanak for the use of arms 
and the love of adventure He encouraged his followers to 
eat flesh, as giving them strength and daring , he substituted 
zeal in the cause for saintliness of life as the price of salva- 
tion , and he developed the oiganised discipline which Arjun 
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h.ul inilinlcd He was, howcxci, a nulitaiy athcnUnci lathei 
than an ciUiiusiaslic /ealol, and foucjht cilhci foi or againsl 
the Muhammadan cmptic as the hope of immediate gam 
dictated Ills policy was foUow’cd by his two succcssois, 
and undci Teg Bahadur the Silchs dcgenciatcd into little 
bctlei tiian a band of phindeiing maraudeis, w'hose internal 
factions aided to make them dislurbcis of the public peace 
Moico\ci, Teg Bahadui was a bigot, w'hile the fanatical 
Aurang/eb had mounted the throne of Delhi Him therefore 
Ainang/eb captincd and executed .is an mfidcl, a lobbei and 
a icbcl, while he ciuclly persecuted his followcis in common 
with all who did not .iccept Isl.“im 

“ I'cg Bahadui w.as succeeded by the last and gicatest 
g./;./, his son Govmd Singh , and it w'.as undei him that 
what had spuing into CMSlence as a quictibt sect of a puiely 
icligious natuic, and had become a military society of by no 
means high chai actor, dc\ eloped into the political oiganisa- 
tion which was to iiile the whole of noith- western India, 
and to furnish the Biitish arms then stoutest and most 
w’oithy opponents For some j'ears aftei his father’s execu- 
tion Go\ind Singh li\cd m ictireinent, and brooded over his 
pci-sonal wrongs and o\ci the peisccutions of the Musalman 
fanatic w’hich bathed the country m blood His soul was 
filled with the longing for levcnge , but he felt the necessity 
for a laiger follownng and a stionger organisation, and, follow^- 
ing the example of his Muhammadan enemies, he used his 
religion as the basis of political power Emeigmg from his 
ictirement he preached the Khalsa, the pine, the eleet, the 
hbeiatcd He openly attacked all distinctions of caste, and 
taught the equality of all men wdio w'ould join him , and 
instituting a ceremony of initiation, he pioclaimed it as the 
pahul or ‘ gate ’ by wdiich all might enter the society, while 
he gave to its membeis the piasdd or communion as a 
sacrament of union in which the four castes should eat of one 
dish The higher castes mui mured and many of them left 
him, for he taught that the Biahman’s thiead must be 
broken , but the lower ordeis rejoiced and flocked in numbers 
to his standard. These he inspired with military ardour, 
with the hope of social freedom and of national independence, 
and with abhoiience of the hated Muhammadan He gave 
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them outward sicjns of then faith in the unslioin hair, the 
shoiL diaweis, and the blue diess , he marked the military 
natinc of then calling by the title of Singh oi ‘lion,’ by 
the wealing of steel, and by the initiation by sprinkling of 
walci with a two-edged dagger , and he gave them a feeling 
of personal supciionty in their abstinence fiom the unclean 
tobacco, 

“Ihe Muhammadans piomptly responded to the chal- 
lenge, fot the dangci was too setious to be neglected; the 
Sikh army was dispcised, and Govind’s mothei, wife and 
childicn wcic muidcicd at Snhind by Auiang/eb’s orders 
The death of the emperor bi ought a temporary lull, and a 
yeai later Govind himself was assassinated while fighting the 
Marathas as an ally of Aurang/eb’s successor He did not 
luc to see his ends accomplished, but he had roused the 
dormant spnit of the people, and the fire which he lit was 
only damped foi a while His chosen disciple Banda suc- 
ceeded him in the leadership, though never recognised as 
gn)u The intcinal commotions w'hich follow'cd upon the 
death of the cmpcroi, Bahadur Shah, and the attacks of the 
Marathas w^cakened the powder of Delhi, and for a time 
Banda earned all bcfoie him , but he w'as eventually con- 
quered and captured in A D 1 7 1 6, and a period of persecution 
follow^ed so sanguinary and so terrible that for a generation 
nothing moie w^as heard of the Sikhs How the troubles of 
the Delhi empire thickened, how^ the Sikhs again rose to 
prominence, how^ they disputed the possession of the Punjab 
with the Mughals, the Marathas and the Durani, and were at 
length completely successful, how they divided into societies 
under their several chiefs and portioned out the Province 
among them, and how the genius of Ranjlt Singh raised him 
to supremacy and extended his rule beyond the limits of the 
Punjab, are matters of political and not of religious history 
No formal alteration has been made in the Sikh religion since 
Govind Singh gave it its military shape , and though changes 
have taken place, they have been merely the natural result of 
time and external influences 

“ The word Sikh is said to be derived from the common 
Hindu term Sew^ak and to mean simply a disciple , it may 
be applied therefore to the followers of Nanak who held 
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aloof fioni Govind Singh, but in piacticc it is peihaps 
undci stood to mean only the lattci, while the Nanakpanthis 
aic considcicd as Hindus A tiue Sikh always takes the 
tcimination Singh to his name on initiation, and hence they 
aic sometimes known as Singhs m distinction to the 
Nanakpanthis A man is also not born a Sikh, but must 
always be initiated, and the pahul o\ rite of baptism cannot 
take place until he is old enough to undeistand it, the 
earliest age being seven, wdiile it is often postponed till 
manhood Fi\c Sikhs must be piescnt at the ceremony, 
wdicn the novice repeats the ai tides of the faith and dunks 
sugar and watci stiiicd up with a two-edged daggei 
At the initiation of w^omcn a one-edged daggei is used, 
but this IS seldom done Thus most of the wuves of Sikhs 
ha\e ne\ei been initiated, noi is it necessary that their 
child 1 on should become Sikhs wdien they giow up. The 
faith IS unattiactne to w'omen owing to the simplicity of 
its iitual and the absence of the feasts and ceremonies 
so abundant in Hinduism , foimerly the Sikhs weie accus- 
tomed to capture then w’lves in forays, and hence perhaps 
it w'as considered of no consequence that the husband and 
\vife should be of different faith The distinguishing marks 
of a true Sikh are the five Kakkas or Ks which he is 
bound to cairy about his person the Kes or uncut hair 
and unshaven beard , the Kachh or shoit draw^eis ending 
above the knee , the Kasa 01 non bangle , the Khanda or 
steel knife , and the Kavga or comb The other rules of 
conduct laid dowm by Guru Govind Singh for his followeis 
were to dress m blue clothes and especially eschew red 01 
saffron-coloured garments and caps of all sorts, to observe 
personal cleanliness, especially in the hair, and practise 
ablutions, to eat the flesh of such animals only as had been 
killed hy jatka or decapitation, to abstain from tobacco m 
all its foims, never to blow out flame noi extinguish it with 
drinking-water, to eat with the head covered, pray and recite 
passages of the Gianth morning and evening and before 
all meals, leverence the cow, abstain from the worship of 
saints and idols and avoid mosques and temples, and 
worship the one God only, neglecting Biahmans and 
Mullas, and their scriptures, teaching, rites and religious 
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symbols Caste distinctions he positively condemned and 
instituted the pjauui oi communion, in which cakes of 
floui, butter and sugai aie made and conseciatcd with 
ccitain cciemonies while the communicants sit lound in 
piayci, and then distiibuted equally to all the faithful 
picscnt, to whatevci caste they may belong The above 
lilies, so fai as they enjoin ceremonial obseivances, are still 
vciy generally obeyed I5ut the daily reading and recital 
of the Gianth is discontinued, for the Sikhs aie the most 
uneducated class in the Punjab, and an occasional visit to 
the Sikh temple where the Granth is read aloud is all 
that the villagci thinks necessaiy Blue clothes have been 
discontinued save b)'^ the fanatical Akali sect, as have been 
veiy gcneially the shoit diawers or Kachh The prohibi- 
tion of tobacco has had the unfortunate effect of inducing 
the Sikhs to take to hemp and opium, both of which 
aie fai moie injurious than tobacco The piecepts which 
foibid the Sikh to venerate Brahmans or to associate 
himself with Hindu vv'orship are entiiely neglected , and 
m the matter of the worship of local saints and deities, 
and of the employment of and reverence for Brahmans, 
theic IS little, while in current superstitions and superstitious 
piacticcs theie is no difference between the Sikh villager 
and his Hindu bi other” ^ 

It seems thus clcai that if it had not been for the 
political and military development of the Sikh movement, it 
would in time have lost most of its distinctive features and 
have come to be considered as a Hindu sect of the same 
character, if somewhat more distinctive than those of the 
Nanakpanthis and Kabirpanthis But this development 
and the founding of the Sikh State of Lahore created 
a breach between the Sikhs and oidmary Hindus wider 
than that caused by their religious diffeiences, as was 
sufficiently demonstrated during the Mutiny In their 
oiigin both the Sikh and Nanakpanthi sects appear to 

1 Here again, Sir D Ibbetson notes, number of deities, and their answer in 
it IS often the women who are the every case has been that they do not 
original offenders “ I have often asked themselves believe in them , but then 
Sikhs how it is that, believing as they women do, and to please them they are 
do in only one God, they can put any obliged to pay attention to what the 
faith m and render any obedience to Brahmans say ” 

Brahmans who acknowledge a large 
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have been mainl)' a levoll against the caste system, the 
supiemacy of l^iahmans and the degiading mass of supci- 
stitions and icvcicnce of idols and spint-woiship which the 
Biahmans cncouiagcd foi then own profit. But while 
Nanak, influenced by the obscivation of Islamic mono- 
theism, attempted to introduce a puie lehgion only, the 
aim of Govmd was peihaps political, and he saw in the 
caste system an obstacle to the national movement which 
he desiied to excite against the Muhammadans. So fai 
as the abolition of caste was concerned, both reformers 
have, as has been seen, largely failed, the two sects now 
recognising caste, while their membeis revere Biahmans 
like ordinaiy Hindus 

The Akalis or Nihangs are a fanatical order of Sikh 
ascetics The following extiact is taken fiom Sir E 
Maclagan’s account of them ^ 

“ The Akalis came into prominence very early by then 
stout lesistance to the innovations intioduced by the 
Bairagi Banda after the* death of Guru Govmd , but they 
do not appear to have had much influence during the 
following century until the days of Mahaiaja Ranjit Singh 
They constituted at once the most uniuly and the bravest 
poition of the very unruly and brave Sikh army Then 
headquaiteis weie at Amritsar, where they constituted 
themselves the guardians of the faith and assumed the 
right to convoke synods They levied offerings by foice 
and were the tenor of the Sikh chiefs Their good qualities 
were, however, well appreciated by the Mahaiaja, and when 
there were specially fierce foes to meet, such as the Pathans 
beyond the Indus, the Akalis were always to the front 

“ The Akali is distinguished very conspicuously by his 
dark -blue and checked dress, his peaked turban, often 
surmounted with steel quoits, and by the fact of his strutting 
about like All Baba’s prince with his ‘ thorax and abdomen 
festooned with curious cutleiy’ He is most particular in 
retaining the five Kakkas, and in preserving every outwaid 
form prescribed by Guru Govmd Singh Some of the 
Akalis wear a yellow turban underneath the blue one, leaving 
a yellow band across the forehead The yellow turban is 
^ Punjab Census Report (1891), para 107. 
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worn by many Sikhs at the Basant Panchmi, and the Akahs 
ate fond of weanne^ it at all times Thcie is a couplet by 
lihai Guidas which ha> s 

Sin/t, Si/fii/, Stn/Ji, Amdne, 

Jo Jahne^ SOI Ginhlim ^ 

01, ‘ Those that wear black (the AkTdis), u'hite (the Niimalas), 
led (the Udasis) ot yellow', aic all members of the brolhci- 
hood of the Sikhs.’ 

“The Akrdis do not, it is tiuc, dunk spiiits or eat meat 
as othci Sikhs do, but they aie immodciate in the consump- 
tion of bhnng Tiicy aic m other lespects such purists 
that they will avoid Hindu rites even in their marriage 
ceremonies 

“The Akrdt IS full of memories of the gloiious day of 
the Khrdsa , and he is nothing if he is not a soldier, a 
soldiei of the Gum He di earns of aimies, and he thinks in 
lakhs. If he washes to imply that five Akahs are present, 
ho wall say that ‘ five lakhs aie before you ’ , or if he w'ould 
explain he is alone, he wall say that he is w ith ' one and 
a quartci lakhs of the Khalsa’ You ask him how he is, 
and he leplics that ‘ The army is well’ , you inquire where 
he has come fiom, and he says, ‘The troops marched from 
Lahoie’ The name Akali means ‘immortal’ When 
Sikhism was politically dominant, the Akahs w'ere accus- 
tomed to extol t alms by accusing the pimcipal chiefs of 
crimes, imposing fines upon them, and in the event of their 
refusing to pay, preventing them from performing their 
ablutions or going through any of the religious ceremonies 
at Amiitsar.” 

The following account was given by Sir J Malcolm of 
the Guru-Mata or great Council of the Sikhs and their 
religious meal ^ “ When a Guru-Mata or great national 
Council is called on the occasion of any danger to the 
country, all the Sikh chiefs assemble at Amritsar The 
assembly is convened by the Akahs , and when the chiefs 
meet upon this solemn occasion it is concluded that all 
private animosities cease, and that every man sacrifices his 
personal feelings at the shrine of the general good 

1 Account of the Sikhs, Astatic Reseat cites 
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“When the chiefs and piincipal leaders aie seated, the 
Adi-Granth and Dasama Padshah Ka Gianth^are placed 
before them They all bend then heads before the Sciiptuies 
and exclaim, ' Wall Gui iiji ka Khdlsa f tvah Guriiji ka 
Fateh A great quantity of cakes made of wheat, butter 
and sugar aie then placed before the volumes of then sacred 
writings and covered with a cloth These holy cakes, which 
are in commemoration of the injunction of Nanak to eat and 
to give to others to eat, next receive the salutation of the 
assembly, who then rise, while the Akalis pray aloud and 
the musicians play The Akalis, when the prayers are 
finished, desire the Council to be seated They sit down, 
and the cakes are uncovered and eaten by all classes of the 
Sikhs, those distinctions of tribe and caste which are on 
othei occasions kept up being now laid aside in token of 
their general and complete union in one cause The Akalis 
proclaim the Guru-Mata, and piayers are again said aloud 
The chiefs after this sit closer and say to each other, ‘ The 
sacred Granth is between us, let us swear by our Scriptures 
to foiget all internal disputes and to be united’ This 
moment of religious fervour is taken to reconcile all ani- 
mosities They then proceed to consider the danger with 
which they are thieatened, to devise the best plans for 
aveiting it and to choose the generals who aie to lead then 
armies against the common enemy” The first Guru-Mata 
was assembled by Guru Govind, and the latest was called in 
1805, when the British Army pursued Holkar into the 
Punjab The Sikh Army was known as Dal Khalsa, or the 
Aimy of God, khdlsa being an Arabic word meaning one’s 
own ^ At the height of the Sikh power the followers of this 
religion only numbered a small fraction of the population of 
the Punjab, and its strength is now declining In 19 1 1 the 
Sikhs were only three millions in the Punjab population of 
twenty-four millions 

Smarta Sect. — This is an orthodox Hindu sect, the 
membeis of which are largely Brahmans The name is 

1 Appaiently tlie Scnpture of Victoiy to the Guru ’ 

Govind, the tei^th gtn u ^ Sir Lepel Griffin’s Life of Raujlt 

~ ‘ Hurrah for the Guru’s Khalsa, Singh 
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derived Horn bmnti ot tradition, a name i^ivcn to the Hindu 
s.icied vviilinc^":, with the exception of the Vedas, which last 
aie re^atded as a divine lev elation, Mcmbcis of the sect 
u 01 ship the five deities, Siva, Vishnu, Siiraj or the sun, 
G.inpati and Salcli, the divine piinciplc of female energy 
coiicsponding to Siva. 1 hey say that their sect was founded 
by Sliankar Achaiya, the gieat Sivitc icformcrand opponent 
of Ihiddhism, but this appears to be incoiicct Shankar 
Achruya himself is said to have believed in one unseen God, 
who was the first cause and sole ruler of the universe, but 
lie countenanced for the sake of the weaker biethren the 
woiship of orthodox Hindu deities and of their idols 


I I lie 
foundci 


2 Tenets 
of the sect 


Swami-Narfiyan Sect.^ — This, one of the most modern 
Vaishnava sects, was founded by Sahajfinand Swann, a 
Sarw’atia 33rrihman, born near Ajodhia in the United Pro- 
vinces in A D rySo At an early age he became a religious 
mendicant, and wandered all ov'^er India, visiting the piincipal 
shrines When twenty years old he was made a Sadhu of 
the Ramanandi oider, and soon nominated as his successor 
by the head of the oidei Me preached with great success 
in Gujarat, and though his tenets do not seem to have 
diffcied much from the Ramanandi creed, his personal 
influence was such that his followeis founded a new sect and 
called It after him He proclaimed tlie worship of one sole 
deity, Krishna or Naiayana, whom he identified with the 
sun, and appaiently his followers held, and he inclined to 
believe himself, that he was a fresh incarnation of Vishnu 
It IS said that he displayed miraculous powers before his 
disciples, entiancing whomsoever he cast his eyes upon, and 
causing them in this mesmeric state (Samadhi) to imagine 
they saw Sahajanand as Krishna with yellow robes, weapons 
of wai, and other characteristics of the God, and to behold 
him seated as chief in an assembly of divine beings 

His creed prohibited the destruction of animal life , the 
use of animal food and intoxicating liquors or drugs on any 
occasion , piomiscuous intercourse with the other sex , 


^ Based on the account of the sect ■5'ec^ pamphlet, printed 

in the volume, Hindus of Gujai at, at the Education Society’s Press, Bom- 
of the Bombay Gazetteer, and The bay, 1887 
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suicide, theft and lobber}*, and false accusations Much 
good was done, the Collector testified, by his picaching 
among the wild Kohs of Gujariit , ^ his morality was said to 
be fai better than any which could be learned fiom the 
Shastias , he condemned theft and bloodshed , and those 
\illages and Districts which had received him, from being 
among the worst, were now among the best and most 
ordcily in the ProMnee of Bombay. His success was great 
among the lower castes, as the Kohs, Bhils and Kathis He 
was regarded by his disciples as the surety of sinners, his 
position in this respect icscmbhng that of the Founder of 
Christianity. To Bishop Hebei he said that while he per- 
mitted mcmbcis of different castes to eat separately here 
below, in the future life theie w'ould be no distinction of 
castes" His rules foi the conduct of the sexes towards 
each other w^cre especially scveie No Sadhu of the Swami- 
Narayan sect might ever touch a woman, even the accidental 
touching of any woman other than a mothei having to be 
expiated by a w'hole-day fast Similarly, should a widow- 
disciple touch even a boy who w'as not her son, she had to 
undergo the same penalty Theie weie separate passages 
for women in their large temples, and separate reading and 
preaching halls for women, attended by wives of the Achaiyas 
or heads of the sect These could apparently be married, 
but other members of the piiestly order must remain single, 
while the lay followers lived among their fellows, pursuing 
their oidmary lives and avocations The strictness of the 
Swami on sexual matters was directed against the licentious 
practices of the Maharaj or Vallabhacharya Older He 
boldly denounced the irregularities they had introduced into 
their forms of worship, and exposed the vices which charac- 
terised the lives of their cleigy This attitude, as well as 
the prohibition of the worship of idols, earned for him the 
hostility of the Peshwa and the Maratha Brahmans, and he 
was subjected to a considerable degree of persecution , his 
followers were taught the Christian doctime of suffering 

^ Bishop Heber’s Nairativt of a because in the Bombay Gazetteer the 
Join )iey th onqh the Upp^j P) ovinces, Swami is said to have prohibited the 
pp 143, 153 taking of food with low-caste people, 

2 The Swdmt-Narayan Sect, pp 4, and caste pollution , and this appears 
22 The above details are given, incorrect 
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injiiiy without ictaliation, and the dc\otccs of hostile sects 
took adv'antaire of this to beat them unmeicifully, some 
beinj? even put to death. 

In oidci to piotcct the Svami, his followers constituted 
fiom themselves an aimed guaid, as shown by Bishop Heber’s 
account of then meeting “ About eleven o’clock I had the 
expected \isit fiom Swami-Nrira) an He came in a some- 
what diffcient guise fiom all which I expected, having with 
him near 200 hoi semen, mostly well-aimed with matchlocks 
and swoids, and sevcial of them with coats of mail and 
spcais Besides them he had a large labble on foot with 
bows and atious, and when I considcied that I had my- 
self ,in cscoit of moic than fifty horses and fifty muskets 
and bayonets, I could not help smiling, though my sensa- 
tions weic in some degiec painful and humiliating, at the 
idea of two leligious tcachcis meeting at the head of 
little aimics, and filling the city wduch was the scene of 
then inteivicw with the lattling of gunners, the clash of 
shields and the tiamp of the war-hoise Had our troops 
been opposed to each other, mine, though less numerous, 
would hav'c been doubtless far more effective from the 
supcnoiity of aims and discipline But in moral grandeur 
what a difference was there between his troop and mine 
Mine neither knew me nor caied for me, they escorted me 
faithfully and would have defended me bravely, because they 
vveie ordered by their supenois to do so The guaids of 
Svvami-Narayan were his own disciples and enthusiastic 
admiiers, men who had voluntaiily repaired to hear his 
lessons, who now took a pride in doing him honour, and 
would cheerfully fight to the last diop of blood rather than 
suffer a fiinge of his garment to be handled roughly 
The holy man himself was a middle-aged, thin and plain- 
looking person, about my own age, with a mild expression 
of countenance, but nothing about him indicative of any 
extraordinary talent I seated him on a chair at my right 
hand and offeied two more to the Thakui and his son, of 
which, however, they did not avail themselves without first 
placing their hands under the feet of their spiritual guide 
and then pressing them reverently to their foreheads ” 

Owing, apparently, to the high moral character of his 
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pleaching and his success in 1 educing to order and tian- 4 Meeting 
quilhty the tuibulent Kohs and Bhlls who accepted his covUnor 
doctiines, Swami-Naiayan enjoyed a large measuie of esteem ofBombay 
and legaid fiom the officeis of Government This will be 
evidenced fiom the following account of his meeting with 
the Govei noi of Bombay ^ “ On the receipt of the above two 
letteis, Swami-Narayan Mahaiaj pioceeded to Rajkote to 
visit the Right Honourable the Governor, and on the 26th 
February 1830 was escoited as a mark of honouiable 
leception by a paity of tioops and military foot-soldiers 
to the Political Agent’s bungalow, when His Excellency 
the Governor, the Secretaiy, Mi Thomas Williamson, six 
othei Euiopean gentlemen, and the Political Agent, Mr 
Blane, having come out of the bungalow to meet the 
Swami - Naiayan, PIis Excellency conducted the Swami, 
hand in hand, to a hall in the bungalow and made him 
sit on a chair His Excellency afteiwards with pleasure 
enquiied about the piinciples of his lehgion, which were 
communicated accoidingly His Excellency also made a 
piesent to Swami-Naiayan of a pair of shawls and other 
piece-goods Swami-Naiayan was asked by the Governoi 
whether he and his disciples have had any haim under 
Biitish rule , and His Excellency was informed m reply 
that there was nothing of the soit, but that on the contiaiy 
every protection was given them by all the officers in authoiity 
His Excellency then asked for a code of the religion of 
Swami-Naiayan, and the book called the Shiksapatri was 
presented to him accordingly Thus after a visit extending 
to an hour Swami-Naiayan asked permission to depait, 
when he was sent back with the same honours with which 
he had been received, all the Euiopean officers accompany- 
ing him out of the door from the bungalow ” 

The author of the above account is not given, and it 5. Conciu- 
apparently emanates from a follower of the saint, but there 
seems little reason to doubt its substantial accuracy, and it 
certainly demonstrates the high estimation in which he was 
held After his death his disciples erected Chauras or rest- 
houses and monuments to his memoiy in all the villages 
and beneath all the trees where he had at any time made 
1 The Swami Ndiayan Sect, p 25 
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any ^l,iy in Gujaiat , and hcic he is woishippcd by the sect 
In 1901 the sect had .ibout 300,000 adherents in Gujarat 
In the Cential Piovinces a niimbei of persons belong to it 
in Nimai, pnncijially of the Teh caste 'rhc'Ielis of Nimar 
aie anxious to impiovc then social position, which is very 
low, and have ptobably joined the sect on account of its 
libcial piinciplcs on the question of caste 

Vaishnava, Vishnuite Sect. — The name given to Hindus 
whose special deity is the god Vishnu, and to a number of 
sects which ha\G adopted vaiious special doctimes based on 
the worship of Vishnu 01 of one of his two great incarna- 
tions, Rama and Krishna Vishnu was a personification of 
the sun, though in ancient literature the sun is more often 
lefeircd to undet anothci name, as Savitri, Surya and Aditya 
It may perhaps be the ease that wdien the original sun-god 
develops into a supreme deity wuth the w'holc heavens as 
his sphere, the sun itself comes to be regarded as a separate 
and minor deity His w’capon of the dialia or discus, which 
wsas probably meant to resemble the sun, supports the view 
of Vishnu as a sun-god, and also his vahan, the bird Garuda, 
on wdnch he rides This is the Brahminy kite, a fine bird 
w'lth chestnut plumage and white head and breast, w'hich 
has been considered a sea-eagle Mr Dewar states that it 
lemains almost motionless at a great height in the air for 
long periods , and it is easy to undei stand how in these 
circumstances primitive people mistook it for the spirit of 
the sky, or the vehicle of the sun-god It is propitious for 
a Hindu to see a Brahminy kite, especially on Sunday, the 
sun’s day, for it is believed that the bird is then returning 
fiom Vishnu, whom it has gone to see on the previous even- 
ing^ A similar belief has piobably led to the veneration of 
the eagle in other countries and its association with the god 
of the sky 01 heavens, as in the case of Zeus Similarly the 
Gayatri, the most sacred Hindu prayer, is addressed to the 
sun, and it could hardly have been considered so important 
unless the luminary was identified with one of the greatest 
Hindu gods Every Brahman prays to the sun daily when 
he bathes in the moining Vishnu’s character as the pre- 

1 Bombay Ducks, p 194 
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scivei and fosteiei of life is piobably deiivcd from the sun’s 
geneiative powei, so conspicuous 111 India 

As the sun is seen to sink cveiy night into the earth, so 2 His 
it was thought that he could come down to earth, and Vishnu 
has done this in many foims for the pieservation of man- 
kind. 

He IS generally consideied to have had ten incarnations, 
of which nine are past and one is still to come The 
mcai nations were as follows 

I As a great fish he guided the ark in which Manu the 
piimeval man escaped fiom the deluge 

2. As a tortoise he suppoited the eaith and poised it in 
its present position , or according to another version he lay 
at the bottom of the sea while the mountain Meru was set 
on its peak on his back, and with the serpent Vasuki as a 
rope lound the mountain the ocean was churned by the gods 
for making the divine Amrit or nectar which gives immor- 
tality 

3 As a boar he dived under the sea and laised the 
eaith on his tusks after it had been submerged by a 
demon 

4 As Narsingh, the man-hon, he delivered the world 
from the tyranny of another demon 

5 As Waman or a dwarf he tricked the King Bah, who 
had gained possession ovei the earth and nether world and 
was threatening the heavens, by asking for as much ground 
as he could covei in three steps When his request was 
deiisively granted he covered heaven and earth in two steps, 
but on Ball’s intercession left him the nether regions and 
refrained from making the third step which would have 
covered them 

6 As Parasurama^ he cleared the earth of the Kshat- 
riyas, who had oppressed the Biahman hermits and stolen 
the sacred cow, by a slaughter of them thrice seven times 
repeated 

7 As Rama, the divine king of Ajodhia or Oudh, he led 
an expedition to Ceylon foi the recovery of his wife Sita, 
who had been abducted by Rawan, the demon king of 

^ For a suggested explanation of the myth of Parasurama see article 
Panwar Rajput 
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Cc) Ion. This stoiy piobnhiy icfcis to an early c\pcdition 
of the Allans to southern India, in which they may have 
obtained the assistance of the Miinda tubes, repicsented by 
Maniiinan and his aimy of apes 

8 . As Kiishna he supported the Pandavas in their wai 
against the Kauravas, and at the head of the Yadava clan 
founded the city of Dwaika in Gujarfit, wlieic he was after- 
waids killed The popular i^roup of legends about Krishna 
in his capacity of a cowdierd in the foicsts of Mathura was 
pci haps at fust distinct and aftei wards combined with the 
story of the Yadava prince* Put it is in this latter chai- 
actei as the divine cowherd that Krishna is most generally 
known and worshipped. 

9 As Ihiddha he was the great founder of the religion 
known by his name, the Pi.lhmans, by making Buddha an 
incarnation of Vishnu, have thus piovidcd a connecting link 
between Buddhism and Hinduism 

In his tenth incarnation he will come again as Nishka- 
lanki 01 the stainless one for the final icgencration of the 
world, and his advent is expected by some Hindus, who 
woiship him in this foim 

3 Wor- In t]-jc Ccntial Piovinces Vishnu is w’’oishipped as 

Vishnu -inci Naiayan Deo, wdio is identified with the sun, or as Parmesh- 
v.^lshn'l^a supreme beneficent god Pie is also much wor- 

doctrines / , , ,, 

shipped in his incarnations as Kama and Kiishna, and their 
images, with those of their consorts, Slta and Radha, aie 
often to be found in his temples as well as in their own 
These images are supposed to be subject to all the condi- 
tions and necessities incident to livnng humanity Hence in 
the daily ritual they aie washed, dressed, adorned and even 
fed like human beings, food being daily placed befoie them, 
and its aioma, according to popular belief, nourishing the 
god piesent in the image 

The principal Vishnuite sects are described in the article 
on Bairagi, and the dissenting sects which have branched off 
from these in special articles^ The cult of Vishnu and his 
two mam incarnations is the most prominent feature of 
modern Hinduism The orthodox Vaishnava sects mainly 

1 See also article Ahir 

2 Kabirpanthi, Nanakpanthi, Dadupanthi, Sivami-Narayan, etc 
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diffeied on the point whether the human soul or spiiit was a 
pait of the divine soul or separate fiom it, and whethei it 
would be leabsoibed into the divine soul, oi have a sepaiate 
existence aftei death But they geneially legarded all 
human souls as of one quality, and hence were opposed to 
distinctions of caste Animals also have souls or spiiits, and 
the Vishnuite doctiine is opposed to the destruction of 
animal life in any form. In the Bania caste the practices of 
Vaishnava Hindus and Jains present so little difference that 
they can take food together, and even intermarry The 
cieed IS also opposed to suicide 

Faithful woishippeis of Vishnu will after his death be 
transported to his heaven, Vaikuntha, or to Golaka, the 
heaven of Kiishna The sect -mark of the Vaishnavas 
usually consists of three lines down the forehead, meeting at 
the root of the nose or below it All thiee lines may be 
white, oi the centie one black or red, and the outside ones 
white They are made with a kind of clay called Gopi- 
chandan, and aie sometimes held to be the impress of 
Vishnu’s foot To put on the sect-mark in the morning is 
to secuie the god’s favoui and piotection during the day 

Vam-Margi, Bam-Margi, Vama-Chari Seet.^ — A sect 
who follow the worship of the female 'principle in nature and 
indulge in sensuality at their rites according to the piecepts 
of the Tantras The name signifies ‘the followers of the 
Clocked or left-handed path’ Their principal sacred text is 
the Rudra-Yamal-Damru Tantra, which is said to have been 
promulgated by Rudra or Siva through his Damru or drum 
at the end of his dance in Kailas, his heaven in the Hima- 
layas The Tantras, according to Piofessor Monier-Wilhams, 
inculcate an exclusive worship of Siva’s wife as the souice of 
every kind of supernatural faculty and mystic craft The 
principle of female energy is known as Sakti, and is personi- 
fied in the female counterparts of all the Gods of the Hindu 
triad, but is practically concentrated in Devi or Kali The 
five requisites for Tantra worship are said to be the five 
Makaras or words beginning with M Madya, wine , Mansa, 

^ This article is based on Professor lected by Munshi Kanhya Lai of the 
Wilson’s Hindu Sects, M Chevrillon’s Gazetteei Office 
Romantic India, and some notes col- 
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flesh , Malsy.i, fish ; Mucha, parclicd grain and mystic 
gesticulation , and Maithuna, sexual indulgence Among 
the Vam-Maigis both men and women aie said to assemble 
at a secict meeting- place, and their iitc consists m the 
adoiation of a naked woman who stands in the centre of the 
loom with a drawn swoid m her hand The worshippers 
then eat fish, meat and giam, and drink liquor, and therc- 
aftei indulge in piomiscuous debauchery The followeis 
of the sect aie mainly Ikrihmans, though other castes 
may be admitted The Vam-Matgis usually keep their 
membeiship of the sect a secret, but their special mark is 
said to be a scmicncular line or lines of red powder or 
vermilion on the foiehead, with a red streak half-way up the 
centie, and a ciicular spot of red at the root of the nose 
They use a losaiy of ludrriksha or of coral beads, but of no 
gi eater length than can be concealed in the hand, or they 
keep it in a small purse or bag of red cloth During 
worship they wear a piece of led silk round the loins and 
decorate themselves with garlands of crimson flowers In 
their houses they worship a figure of the double triangle 
diawn on the ground or on a metal plate and make offerings 
of liquor to it 

They practise vaiious magical charms by which they 
think they can kill their enemies Thus fire is brought from 
the pyre on which a corpse has been burnt, and on this the 
operatoi pours water, and with the charcoal so obtained he 
makes a figure of his enemy in a lonely place under a pipal 
tree oi on the bank of a river He then takes an iron bar, 
twelve finger-joints long, and after repeating his charms 
pierces the figure with it When all the limbs have been 
pierced the man whose effigy has been so treated will die 
Other methods will procure the death of an enemy m a 
certain number of months or cause him to lose a limb 
Sometimes they make a rosary of io8 fruits of the dhatura 
and pieice the figure of the enemy through the neck after 
repeating charms, and it is supposed that this will kill him 
at once 

^ Dhatina alba, a plant sacred to Siva, whose seed is a powerful narcotic, 
and IS used to poison travellers 




image of the boar incarnation of VISHNU 
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Wahhabi Sect.^ — A puritan sect of Muhammadans The 
sect was not recorded at the census, but it is probable that 
It has a few adheients in the Central Provinces. The 
Wahhabi sect is named after its founder, Muhammad Abdul 
Wahhab, who was born in Arabia in AD. 1691 He set 
his face against all developments of Islam not warranted 
by the Koran and the traditional utterances of the Com- 
panions of the Piophet, and against the belief in omens 
and worship at the shiines of saints, and condemned as 
well all display of wealth and luxury and the use of in- 
toxicating drugs and tobacco He denied any authority 
to Islamic doctrines other than the Koran itself and the 
utterances of the Companions of the Prophet who had 
received instruction from his lips, and held that in the 
interpretation and application of them Moslems must exei- 
cise the right *of private judgment The sect met with 
considerable military success in Arabia and Persia, and at 
one time threatened to spread over the Islamic world The 
following is an account of the taking of Mecca by Saud, 
the grandson of the founder, in 1803 “The sanctity of 
the place subdued the baibarous spirit of the conquerors, 
and not the slightest excesses were committed against the 
people The stern principles of the reformed doctrines 
were, however, strictly enforced. Piles of green huqqas 
and Persian pipes were collected, rosaries and amulets were 
forcibly taken from the devotees, silk and satin dresses were 
demanded from the wealthy and worldly, and the whole, 
piled up into a heterogeneous mass, were burnt by the 
infuriated reformers So strong was the feeling against 
the pipes and so necessary did a public example seem to 
be, that a respectable lady, whose delinquency had well- 
nigh escaped the vigilant eye of the Muhtasib, was seized 
and placed on an ass, with a green pipe suspended from 
her neck, and paiaded through the public streets — a terrible 
warning to all of hei sex who might be inclined to indulge 
in forbidden luxuries. When the usual hour of prayer 
arrived the myrmidons of the law sallied forth, and with 
leathern whips drove all slothful Moslems to their devotions 

^ This article consists entirely of ex- sect in the Rev T P Hughes’ Dichon- 
tracts from the article on the Wahhabi ary of Islam 
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'I’hc nHvtjiu v,(if fiUrd Ncvtr smcc the days of the 
rtftj)lKt had thr '.itKcI * ity u'lliiesstfl so much piety and 
devotion Kr»t one pipe, not ,i smyie tobacco-stopper, was 
to he seen in tiu slitet* oi fotinf! in the iioiiscs, and the 
V hf)lc {K){)uIalion ejf Mecca prostrated themselves at least 
five times a day in solemn adoialion ” 

'] he ap}>i( hensions of the .Sultan of Turkey veie aroused 
and an arm) v as dc‘{)at(:hed arpamst the Wahhabis, which 
biokc then political pouci, their leader, Sand's son, being 
executed in C'onsianlinoplc in i.Si.S Jkit the tenets of 
the sect continue cl to be maintained in Arabia, and in 1822 
one haiyad Ahmad, a fiecbootci and bandit from Rai 
Jkareh, was coiuc'rted to it on a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
loturncd to presich its doctrines in India Being a Saiyad 
and thus a descendant of the JVophet, he was accepted by 
the Aluh.inimadans of India as the true Klialifa or Alahdi, 
aw.utcd b)' the Shiahs* Unheeded by the British Govern- 
ment, he tra\crscd our provinces with a numerous retinue 
of devoted disciples and converted the populace to his 
reformed doctrine b) thousands, Patna becoming a centre 
of the sect In 1826 he declared a jtJidd or religious \var 
against the Sikhs, but after a four years’ struggle was 
defeated and killed The sect gave some trouble in the 
A'lutmy, but has not since taken any part in politics Its 
reformed doctrines, houcicr, have obtained a considerable 
vogue, and still exercise a pow'crful influence on Muham- 
madan thought The Wahhabis deny the authority of 
Islamic tradition after the deaths of the Companions of 
the Prophet, do not illuminate or pay reverence to the 
shiines of departed saints, do not celebrate the birthday of 
Muhammad, count the ninety-nine names of God on their 
fingers and not on a rosary, and do not smoke 
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GLOSSARY OF MINOR CASTES AND OTHER ARTICLES, 
SYNONYMS, SUBCASTES, TITLES AND NAMES OF 
EXOGAMOUS SEPTS OR CLANS 


Note — In this Glossary the leferenccs undei each heading are to the 
detailed ai tides on castes, religions and sects, in Part I and Part II 
of the nork The synonyms, subcastes and titles have been taken 
from the mam articles and are arranged here m mde\ form as an aid 
to identification Section or clan names, however, will not usually 
be found m the mam articles They have been selected from an 
alphabetical list prepared separately, and are included as being of some 
interest, in addition to those contained in the articles The Glossary 
also serves the purpose of indicating how subcaste and clan names aie 
common to several castes and tribes 
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U/ifi.a ch] — \ '^LClinn of Komti Adhin — (llilf) A subcastc of Tclis 

in Ch'inin flicj nlistun from usinij coii'-ukrcd to be illcgilim'itc in 

T picii’tUinii of lend wbicb is Iklfd 

gtm.riH) gtoiind to powder nnd Adhan^liai ^ Aihm^iha) — ( 2 ^ bouses ) 
nppbtd to wound': \ subtb\ ision of Slnswit ]b ibrnons 

\hiiia — \n immiqrinl noimd Irdie \dhtdi — A name gi\cn to Maly'irs by 
fuim winch the modern \inr caste outsiders 

IS believed to have originated \. Adtt^a.i> — A subdivision of Brahman, 
division of Maritha and Gtijar'ili probably i branch of the Gaur Bn'di- 

Brvbmans, ^-o called because they mans, though in Saugor they aie 

are jincsts of the Abliiras or the considered to be Kanaujias 
modem Abirs Ad/aiid/i, Adtlaiidh — (Superior 

Iddh 7' — Name for a religious mendi Kbonds ) A subcaste of Khonds, 

cant Applied to Gosains, q t' being the most Ilinduised section of 

.Sdii'nja, Uhiaj — (Superintendent of tins tribe A title of Kbond 

ceremonies) I itle of the beads of Ad>:af/,, Adiualh — A subdivision of 
the Svv mi Nir'ijan sect A sur- logi Adin.ith was the father of 

name of Adi Gaur Brahmans in Mats) cndran'ith and grandfather of 

Saugor Gorakbn vth, the fii-st great Jogi 

Agatnitdayan — A large Tamil cultivating caste, of which a few members 
reside in tiie Central Provinces in Jubbulpore nnd Raipur They arc the 
families of Madras sepoys who have retired from regiments stationed in these 
places llic Againuda) ans sometimes call tliemselvcs by the title of Pillai, 
winch means ‘ Son of a god’ and was formcrl) reserved to Br'dimans 
Ac^ai-xi'da, Ai^ai-unl — A subcaste of lhaua — Clan of Rajput Synonym 
Bama See Bania-Agarvvala for Sesodia 

A>;a%tya — An eponymous section of Ahii — Hie professional caste of herds- 
Br.ilimans men A clan of Maratha A sub- 

At^Jiot/'anlhi — Synonym for Aghon caste of Ruvat and Salevvar Koshti 

Asmhoin — A surname of Kanaujia in Nimir A subcaste of Bishnoi, 

and Tijhotii Brihmans in Saugor Gurao, and Sunar 
(One who performs the sacrifice to Ahinuar — A resident of the old town 

Agni or the god of fire ) of Ahar in the Bulandshahr disUict 

Aguilula — A name given to four Subcaste of Koii 

claps of R'ljputs said to have been Ahtvasi, A/mudsi — (From Ahivvas, 
born from the fire pit on Mount Abu ‘The abode of the dragon,’ the 

See article Panwar Rajput hermitage of Sanbban Rishi in 

Agtahmi A subcaste of Bama found Mathura ) ABrihmanicalor pseudo- 

chicfly in Jubbulpore District and Brahmanical tnbe Ihey are said 

Raigarh Slate Their name has to be sprung from a Brahman father 

been connected with the cities of and a Kshatriya mother, and were 

Agra and Agroha formerly pack -carriers Found in 

Agiajamna — (First-born) A syno Jubbulpore and theNerbudda Valley 

nym foi Brahmans Ahl e — (Seduced ) A sept of the 
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l.it I ( 1 in of (mntl It) l!f! i) Hh) do noi nnrrj Also Inown -is 

in ' lid III li 'll II uiinl li'rni"* jNilnni' 

lluirjiru I OIK' "diirni iDlnirui — A subdivision of Palhans 

I'lrl, uidlut on V V ;'ivrn tin-, n-'iiit. (I roin fl/Zo-'/, wilnul ) 

/»//, t n ~ \ iibi 1 t( Ilf K ij v'lli /X// — \ Ins! ird Klnlil Title of a 

o: — Stil'n ’r nf f'lduii cbibl ,i KIntd {;cls b) a woman of 

. //oiA,// Z> ‘r; — Sn \udhii anotlurrastc 

'/<■ Vi Order of ^d b tb vo!<f Sic J/ir — \ (;foucr of the ft/ plant A 
irlicli Sil h siibtastc of Bania and Kaclihi, a 

At },nd' !, —A ell" of Pur'ij'r v bo 'jnon^m of Cliasa 

Allfl, Alkan ~ lin tinn m derived from the it! or Indian mulberr}' 
( i/ii '/ A ft) iji'li ) lb' \bas are nicrnlnr of tbc K'ichhi caste who 
fmiiu tlv (Tev the i’ plant m Nim'ir for "ale to the d}ers Its cultivation 
then >11 bled a Inpr profit and fb' Mias rlevotcd tlicmselvts soltl) to it, while 
tlu) eacoinimimt ati <1 uij of their inemb-rs who were ftmltj of selling or 
f’lvin!* IV a j tlu 'e<d I be itiiporled abr-uin ha-- now almost cntirclj super 
' eded the indi'ieno,i' dvi, ''tid < / "o a commercial product has been dnven 
fiom tbo marl et Allan r n term applied to B inns and others in the 
Diinob Di tmt who wert fonuerl} en'’agcd in the cultivation of the < 7 / plant 
1 he n.imber'' of i arb rn’tt which tool to the cultivation of this plant were 
'■omewhit loo! ed down upon bj the others and hence became a distinct group 
I he < \pl iintion renirallj piven of the rlistaste for the crop is that in the 
proress of boilinp tbc roots to evlract the d)e a number of insects have to be 
billed \ further reason is that the red d)c is considered to resemble or be 
e(|Uivalenl to blood, the second idea being a nccessarj consequence of the first 
in primitive modes of thought, and hence to cause a certain degree of pollution 
to tho e who prejnre it A similar objection is held to the purveying of lac 
dje as shown in the vrlicle on I al bora Isotvvithstanding this, clothes dyed 
red arc considered luebj, and the H! dje was far more commonlj used by 
Hindus than an> other, prior to the introduction of aniline dyes Tents were 
also coloured red with this dje The tents of the Mughal Emperors and 
ro)al princes were of red cloth djed with the roots of the d! plant ^ Simi- 
lari) Nadir Shlb, the victor of I’anipat, liad his field headquarters and lived 
in one small red tent In these cases the original reason for colouring the 
tents red maj probablj have been that it was a lucbj colour for battles, and 
the same belief may Invc led to the adoption of red as a rojal and imperial 
colour 

AlKa)i — S} non} in for Aba Ainnfc — (From Amrit nectar) A 

Ahia — A subcastc of Urjya Biahnians, section of ICirar 

so named because their forefathers Avapa — (Leather-dealers ) Subcaste 
grew the filu or potato of Madgi 

Amal — A section of Komti The Anavala — A subdivision of Gujarati 

members of this section do not cat or IChedawal BrMimans They 

the plantain derive their name from the village 

Ajnbadii) — (Mango-branch ) A sec- Anavnl in Baroda They aie other- 

tion of Ravvat (Ahir) wise known as Bhatela, Desai or 

Avibashta — A subcaste of Kayasth Mastan 

Arncthta — (From Amethi, a pargana Andhra, Tailanga — One of Ae five 
m Lucknow District ) A sept of orders of the Panch Dravid Brahmans 

Rajputs, who are Chauhans accord- inhabiting the Telugu countr}" 

ing to Sir H M Elliott, but others Antar~vedi — A resident of Antarv^ed or 
say they are a branch of the Chamar the Doab, the tract of land between 
Gaur the Ganges and the Jumna rivers 

Aimsht — A subcaste of Kajasth Subcaste of Chamar 

Amnait — Subcaste of Bhatra Apastambha — A Sutra of the Vedas 

^ Irvine, At my of the Mttghals, p 198 
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A subdivision of Brahmans following Ailuu-vaTvcdt, Anthiinvaj-vedt — A 
that Sutra and forming a caste sub- subcastc of Brahmans who follow 
division But they marry with the Atharvar-Veda and aic very 

Rig Vedis, though the Sutra belongs rarely met with 

to the Black Yajur-Vedi 

Aial) — This designation is sometimes iclurned by the descendants of the 
Arab mciccnanes of the Bhonsla kings These were at one time largely 
cmplo)ed by the diffeient rulers of southern India and made the best of 
soldiers In the hlardtha aimies^ their rate of pay was Rs 12 a month, 
nhile the ordinary infantry received only Rs 5 General Hislop stated 
their character as follows “ 

“ There are perhaps no troops in the world that will make a stouter or 
more determined stand at their posts than the Arabs They are entirely 
unacquainted with military evolutions, and undisciplined, but every Arab 
has a pride and heart of his own that never forsakes him as long as he has 
legs to stand on They are naturally brave and possess the greatest coolness 
and quickness of sight hardy and fierce through habit, and bred to the use 
of the matchlock from their boyhood and they attain a precision and skill 
in the use of it that would almost exceed belief, bringing down or wounding 
the smallest object at a considerable distance, and not unfrequcntly birds 
with a single bullet They are generally armed with a matchlock, a couple 
of swords, with three or four small daggers stuck in front of their belts, and 
a shield On common occasions of attack and defence they fire but one 
bullet, but when hard pressed at the breach they drop in two, three, and 
four at a time, from their mouths, always carrying in them from eight to ten 
bullets, which are of a small size We may calculate the whole number of 
Arabs in the service of the Peshwa and the Berar Raja at 6000 men, a loose 
and undisciplined body, but every man of them a tough and hardy soldier 
It was to the Arabs alone those Provinces looked, and placed their depend- 
ence on Their own troops fled and abandoned them, seldom or never 
daring to meet our smallest detachment Nothing can exceed the honor 
and alarm with which some of our native troops view the Arab At Nagpur 
in November 1817 the Arabs alone attacked us on the defence and reduced 
us to the last extremity, when we were saved by Captain Fitzgerald’s charge 
The Arabs attacked us at Koregaon and would have certainly destroyed us 
had not the Peshwa withdrawn his troops on General Smith’s approach 
The Arabs kept Gcneial Doveton at bay with his whole armj at Nagpur for 
several days, repulsing our attack at the breach, and they gained then 
fullest terms The Aiabs worsted us for a month at Malegaon and saved 
their credit They terrified the Surat authorities by their fame alone They 
gained their terms of money from Sir John Malcolm at Asirgarh They 
maintained to the last for their prince their post at Alamner and nobly 
refused to be bought over there They attacked us bravely, but unfortu 
nately at Talner They attacked Captain Spark’s detachment on the defence 
and destroyed it They attacked a battalion of the 14th Madras Infantry 
w ith 26-pounders and compelled them to seek shelter in a village , and they 
gave us a furious wind-up at Asirgarh Yet the whole of these Arabs were 
not 6000 ” 

Theie is no doubt that the Arabs are one of the finest fighting races of the 
world Their ancestors were the Saracens who gained a great empire in 
Europe and Asia Their hardihood and powers of endurance are brought to 
the highest pitch by the rigours of desert life, while owing to their lack of 
nervous sensibility the shock and pain of wounds affect them less than 
civilised troops And in addition their religion teaches that all who die in 

1 Irvine, Army of the Mughals, p 232 
^ Summary of the Maratha and Pznddii Campaigns, p 264 
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Uika cHn of Gonds in Bctrd They 
ire said to be so named bcciiisc 
their priests once seduced a Dhiirwa 
girl, and her son was given this name 
A ilhdna — A subcaste of Kayasth 
Ajodha — Subcaste of jadam 
AjudJaabCisi — See Audhia 
Aluih — Order of Sikh devotees Sec 
article Sikh 

AlJiadciddlc — A class of Bair.lgis who 


do not marry Also known as 
Nihang 

Akhoti — A subdivision of Pathans 
(From ahhiot, walnut ) 

Ahc — A bastard Khatik Title of a 
child a Khatik gets by a woman of 
another caste 

Aha — A grower of the dl plant A 
subcaste of Bania and Kachhi, a 
synonym of Chasa 


Alia, Alkan — These terms arc derived from the dl or Indian mulberry 
{Momtda ah if oh a) The Alias are members of the Kachhi caste who 

foimerly grew the dl plant in Nimar for sale to the dyers Its cultivation 
then yielded a large profit and the Alias devoted themselves solely to it, while 
they excommunicated any of their members who were guilty of selling or 
giving away the seed The imported alizarin has now almost entirely super 
seded the indigenous dye, and dl as a commercial product has been driven 
fiom the market Alkan is a term applied to Banias and others in the 
Damoh District w'ho w ere formerly engaged in the cultivation of the dl plant 
The members of each caste which took to the cultivation of this plant were 
somewhat looked down upon by the others and hence became a distinct group 
The explanation generally given of the distaste for the crop is that in the 
process of boiling the roots to extract the dye a number of insects have to be 
killed A further reason is that the red dye is considered to resemble or be 
equivalent to blood, the second idea being a necessary' consequence of the first 
in primitive modes of thought, and hence to cause a certain degree of pollution 
to those who prepare it A similar objection is held to the purveying of lac 
dye as shown in the article on Lakhera Notwithstanding this, clothes dyed 
red are considered lucky, and the al dye was far more commonly used by 
Hindus than any other, prior to the introduction of aniline dyes Tents were 
also coloured red with this dye The tents of the Mughal Emperors and 
royal princes were of red cloth dyed with the roots of the dl plant ^ Simi 
larly Nadir Shah, the victor of Panipat, had his field headquarters and live 
in one small red tent In these cases the original reason for colouring t e 
tents red may' probably have been that it was a lucky colour for battles, an 
the same belief may have led to the adoption of red as a royal and impena 
colour 


Alkan — Synonym for Aha 
Ahca — A subcaste of Uriya Biahmans, 
so named because then forefathers 
grew the dlu or potato 
Amal — A section of Komti The 
members of this section do not eat 
the plantain 

Amhaddr — (Mango-branch ) A sec- 
tion of Rawat (Ahir) 

Ambashta — A subcaste of Kayasth 
Amethta — (From Amethi, a pargana 
in Lucknow District ) A sept of 
Rajputs, who are Chauhans accord- 
ing to Sir H M Elliott, but otheis 
say they are a branch of the Chamar 
Gaur 

Aniisht — A subcaste of Kayasth 
Afnnatt — Subcaste of Bhatra 


Avii 7tc — (From Amrit nectar ) 
section of Kirar 

Anapa —(Leather dealers ) Subcaste 

ofMadgi _ 

Anavala —A subdivision of Gujarat 
or Khedawal Brahmans iney 
derive their name from the village 
Anaval in Baroda They aie other- 
wise known as Bhatela, Desai 

Mastan . 

Andha, Tailanga —One of the hv 
orders of the Panch Dravid Brahman 
inhabiting the Telugu country 
Anlanoedt —A resident of 
the Doab, the tract of land 
the Ganges and the Jumna rivers 

Subcaste of Chamar 
Apastambha — A Sutra oft 


^ Irvine, A7 my of the M^cghals, p 198 
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A subdivision of Brihmnns following AiMnai-vcdt, AnthCii ^vat-vcdi — A 
tint Sulii nnd forming t. caste sub subcaste of Brahmans who follow 
diMsion But they mairy with (he Athirvar-Veda and arc very 
Rig Vcdis, though the Sutra belongs rarely met with 
to the Black Ya]ur-Vcdi 

j^al) — This designation is sometimes icturncd by the descendants of the 
Arib mcicenanes of the Bhonsla kings These weie at one time largely 
cmplo)cd liy the diffeicnt rulers of southern India and made the best of 
soldiers In the Maiitha armies^ their rate of pay w’as Rs 12 a month, 
while the ordinary infantry received only Rs 5 General Hislop stated 
tlieir character as follows " 

“ There are perhaps no troops in the world that will make a stouter or 
more determined stand at their posts than the Arabs They are entirely 
unacquainted with military evolutions, and undisciplined , but every Arab 
has a pride and heart of Ins own that never forsakes him as long as he has 
legs to stand on They arc naturally brave and possess the greatest coolness 
and quickness of sight hardy and fierce through habit, and bred to the use 
of the matchlock from their boyhood and they attain a precision and skill 
in the use of it that would almost exceed belief, bringing down or wounding 
the smallest object at a considerable distance, and not unfrequently birds 
with a single bullet They aie generally armed with a matchlock, a couple 
of sw'ords, with three or four small daggers stuck in front of their belts, and 
a shield On common occasions of attack and defence they fire but one 
bullet, but when hard pressed at the breach they drop in tw'o, three, and 
four at a time, from their mouths, always carrying in them from eight to ten 
bullets, which are of a small size We may calculate the whole number of 
Arabs in the service of the Peshwa and the Berar Raja at 6000 men, a loose 
and undisciplined body, but every man of them a tough and hardy soldiei 
It was to the Arabs alone those Provnnees looked, and placed their depend- 
ence on Their owm troops fled and abandoned them, seldom or never 
daring to meet our smallest detachment Nothing can exceed the horror 
and alarm with which some of our native troops view the Arab At Nagpur 
in November 1817 the Arabs alone attacked us on the defence and reduced 
us to the last extremity, w'hen we were saved by Captain Fitzgerald’s charge 
The Arabs attacked us at Koregaon and would have certainly destroyed us 
had not the Peshwa withdrawn his troops on General Smith’s approach 
The Arabs kept General Doveton at bay wath his whole army at Nagpur for 
several days, repulsing our attack at the breach, and they gained their 
fullest terms The Aiabs worsted us for a month at Malegaon and saved 
their credit They terrified the Surat authorities by their fame alone They 
gained their terms of money from Sir John Malcolm at Aslrgarh They 
maintained to the last for their prince their post at Alamner and nobly 
refused to be bought over there They attacked us bravely, but unfortu- 
nately at Talner They attacked Captain Spark’s detachment on the defence 
and destroyed it They attacked a battalion of the 14th Madras Infantry 
with 26-pounders and compelled them to seek shelter in a village , and they 
gave us a furious wind-up at Aslrgarh Yet the whole of these Arabs were 
not 6000 ” 

Theie is no doubt that the Arabs are one of the finest fighting races of the 
world Their ancestors were the Saracens who gained a great empire in 
Europe and Asia Their hardihood and powers of endurance are brought to 
the highest pitch by the rigours of desert life, while owing to their lack of 
nervous sensibility the shock and pain of wounds affect them less than 
civilised troops And in addition their religion teaches that all who die in 

1 Irvine, Army of the Mughals, p 232 
2 Summary of the Mardtha and Pinddri Campaigns, p 264 
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battle against the infidel are transported straight to a paradise teeming with 
material and sensual delights Arab troops are still employed in Hyderabad 
State Mr Stevens notices them as follows in his book hi India “ A gang 
of half a dozen, brilliantly dishevelled, a faggot of daggeis with an antique 
pistol or two in each belt, and a siv foot matchlock on each shoulder They 
serve as irregular tioops theie, and it must be owned that if ii regularity is 
what you want, no man on earth can supply it better The Aiab inegulars 
are brought over to seive their time and then sent back to Arabia , there is 
one at this moment, who is a subaltern m Hyderabad, but as soon as he ciosses 
the British border gets a salute of nine guns , he is a Sheikh in his own 
country near Aden ” 

The Arabs who have been long resident here have adopted the ways and 
manners of other Musalmans Their marriages are in the Nikah form and are 
marked by only one ^ dinner, following the example of the Prophet, who gave 
a dinner at the marriage of his daughter the Lady Fatimah and Ah In 
obedience to the order of the Prophet a death is followed by no^ signs of 
mourning Arabs marry freely with other Sunni Muhammadans and have 
^ no special social or religious organisation The batlle-ciy of the Arabs at 
Sitabaldi and Nagpur was ‘Dm, Dm, Muhammad^ 

Atakh — A caste A subcaste of Aianya — Name of one of the ten 

Dahait, Gond and Pasi orders of Gosains 

Are — A cultivating caste of the Chanda District, where they numbered 2000 
persons in 1911 The caste are also found in Madras and Bombay, where 
they commonly return themsehes under the name of Marathi, this name is 
apparently used in the south as a generic term for immigrants fiom the north, 
just as in the Central Provinces people coming from northern India are 
called Pardeshi Mr (Sii H ) Stuart says 2 that Are is a synonym foi Arya, 
and is used as an equivalent of a Maratha and sometimes in a still wider 
sense, apparently to designate an immigrant Aryan into the Dravidian 
country of the south The Ares of the Central Provinces appear to be 
Kunbis who have migrated into the Telugu country The names of their 
subcastes are those of the Kunbis, as Khaire, Tirelle, a form of Tirole, and 
Dhanoj for Dhanoje Other subdivisions are called Kayat and Kattri, and 
these seem to be the descendants of Kayasth and Khatri ancestors The 
caste admit Brahmans, Banias, and Komtis into the community and seem to 
be, as shown by Mi Stuart, a mixed group of immigrants from Mahar- 
ashtia into the Telugu country Some of them wear the sacred thread and 
others do not Some of their family names are taken from those of animals 
and plants, and they bury persons who die unmarried, placing their feet 
towards the north like the forest tubes 

AiJ^a — A sept of Gonds in Chanda Aimachi — (The dhauia tree) A 
who worship the saias ciane totemistic sept of Gonds 

Arora, Rora — An important trading and mercantile caste of the Punjab, of 
which a few persons were returned from the Nimai District in 1901 Sir 
D Ibbetson was of opinion that the Aroias were the Khatiis of Aror, the 
ancient capital of Scinde, represented by the modern Rori He described 
the Arora as follows ® “ Like the Khatri and unlike the Bania he is no 
mere trader, but his social position is far inferior to theirs, partly no doubt 
because he is looked down upon simply as being a Hindu in the portions of 
the Province which are his special habitat He is commonly known as 
a Kirar, a word almost synonymious with coward, and even more contemptuous 
than is the name Bania in the east of the province The Arora is active and 
enterprising, industrious and thrifty ‘When an Arora girds up his 


1 Bombay Gazetted, vol i\ part n 221 
p 16 s Punjab Census Rcfoit (1881), para 

~ A/ad? as Census Repo?t (1891), p 543 
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loms he makes it only two miles from Jhang to Lahore ’ He will turn his 
hand to any work, he makes a most admirable cultivator, and a large 
proportion of the Aroias of the lower Chenab are purely agricultural in then 
avocations He is found throughout Afghanistan and even Turkistan and is 
the Hindu trader of those countiies , while in the western Punjab he will 
sew clothes, weave matting and baskets, make vessels of brass and copper 
and do goldsmith’s woik But he is a teriible coward, and is so branded in 
the proverbs of the countryside The thieves were four and we eighty-four , 
the thieves came on and we ran away , and again To meet a Rathi armed 
with a hoe makes a company of nine Kirars (Aroras) feel alone Yet the 
peasant has a wholesome dread of the Kirar when in his proper place Vex 
not the Jat in his jungle, nor the Kirar at his shop, nor the boatman at his 
ferry , for if you do they will break your head Again Trust not a crow, 
a dog or a Kirar, even when asleep So again You can’t make a friend of 
a Knar any more than a sah of a prostitute ” 


A sat hi — A subcaste of Bania They 
are both Jains and Hindus 
Ashram — Name of one of the ten 
orders of Gosains 

Ashthana — A subcaste of Kayasth 
Atharadesia — (A man of eighteen 
districts ) Subcaste of Banjara 
Athbhaiya — (Eight brothers ) A 
subdivision of Saras wat Biahman in 
Hoshangabad An Athbhaiya cannot 
take a wife from the Chaubhaiya 
subdivision, to whom the former 
give their daughters in marriage 
Athia — A subcaste of Chadar, so 
named because they worship their 
goddess Devi on the 8th day 
, (Athain) of Kunwar (September), 
and correspond to the Brahmanical 
Sakta sect, as opposed to the other 
Chadar subcaste Paimasuna, who 
correspond to the Vaishnavas 
Andhaha — Synonym for Audhelia 
Audhia, Ajudhiabasi — A resident of 
Oudh Subcaste of Bania and of 
Kasar and Sunar 

Audichya — A subcaste of Brahmans 
coming from Oudh 

Aughad — A subdmsion of Jogi 
They resemble the Aghoris with 
the difference that they may not 
eat human flesh 

Aiighat — A subdivision of Jogi 
Aulitle — A subcaste of Koshtis They 
are also called Vidurs, being of 
mixed descent from Koshtas and 
other castes 

Anha — (A favourite of God ) Title of 
^Muhammadan saints 
Baba — Synonym of Gosam 
Bdbhan — Synonymfoi Bhuinhar, being 
the name of a landholding caste in 
Bengal Used as a title by Bhuiy as 


Babudn — Title for the descendants of 
the former ruling families of the 
Chero tube 

Bachhalya, Backhap, Bachhiha — 
(From bachha, a calf) A section 
of Bania, Chadar and Khangar 
A section of Patwa in Raipur They 
do not castrate bullocks 

Bad — (High or great ) Subcaste of 
Agharia and Sudh 

Bad or Bhand — A caste Title of 
Khatik 

Bad — (Banyan tree ) A section of 
Joshi 

Badaria — (From badar, cloud ) A 
section of Kandera 

Badgainya — (From Badgaon {baia 
gaoii), a large village ) A surname 
of Sarvaria Brahmans A section 
of Basdewa, Gadana and Kurmi 

Badgujar — (From bada, great ) One 
of the thirty six royal races of Raj- 
puts A subcaste of Gujar, also 
of Gaur Brahman A section of 
Mehtar 

Badhaiya — (Barhai, carpenter ) A 
subcaste of Lohar and Kol A 
sept of Savar 

Badhai la — A resident of Badhas m 
Mirzapui Subcaste of Bahna and 
Dhuri 

Badt — (A rope-walkei ) Synonym of 
Nat 

Badkni — Title used in the Dhobi 
caste 

Badwail — (The great ones ) A sub- 
caste of Mana A title of Dhobi 
and Pan or Ganda 

Bagaria — (A young buffalo ) A sept 
of Dhanwar and Sonkar 

Bagh, Bdghwa — (Tiger ) A totem- 
istic sept of Ahir, Bhatra, Kanar, 
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MuncK, Oraon, Sonkar, Tell and subsept of Nika Gonds in Betiil, 
Tiiii who abstain from killing tigers 

Baghcl, Baghela — (A tiger or tiger- Bagjt — A clan of Rajputs A sub 
cub ) A clan of Rajputs which has caste of Jat One of the 72^ 

given its name to Baghelkhand A sections of klaheshri Banias" 

subcaste of Audhia Sunar and People belonging to the Badhak or 

Chamar A section of Bhilala, Bawaria, and Pardhi castes are 

Dhanwar, Gond, Lodlii, Mali, and sometimes known by this name 
Panwar Rajput Bahai gainyan — (From Baliar gaoii, 

'Baghinai , Bdghmai ya, Bagmdi — (A outside the village ) A subcaste of 

tiger-slayei ) A section of Oswal Kurmi 

Baiiia, Basor, Chamar, Dhlmar, BaharJ etu — (Bush-cutter ) A sub 

Koilaljhuti Gond, and Teh A caste of Korwa 
Bahelia — The caste of fowleis and hunters in northern India In the 
Cential Provinces the Bahehas are not to be distinguished from the Pardhis, 
as they ha\e the same set of exogamous groups named after the Rajput clans, 
and resemble them in all other respects The word Baheha is derived from 
the Sanskrit Vyadha, ‘one who pierces or wounds,’ hence a hunter Pardhi 
IS derived from the Marathi paiadh, hunting The latter term is more 
commonly used in the Central Provinces, and has therefore been chosdn as 
the title of the article on the caste 

Bahre — (Outside the walls ) A sub- Bahi ftp — Subcaste of Banjara 
division of Khedawal Brahmans 

Bahrupia — A small class of mendicant actors and quick-change artists They 
are recruited from all classes of the population, and though a distinct 'aste 
of Bahrupias appears to exist, people of various castes also call themselves 
Bahrupia when they take to this occupation In Berar the Mahar, Mang 
and Maratha divisions of the Bahrupias aie the most common ^ the former 
two begging only from the castes from which they take their name In 
Gujarat they appear to be principally Muhammadans Sir D Ibbetson says 
of them 2 The name is derived fiom the Sanskrit hahn, many, and riipa, 
form, and denotes an actor, a mimic or one who assumes many forms or 
characters One of their favourite devices is to ask for money, and when it 
IS refused to ask that it may be given if the Bahrupia succeeds in deceiving 
the person who refused it Some days later the Bahrupia will again visit 
the house m the disguise of a pedlar, a milkman or what not, sell his goods 
without being detected, throw off his disguise and claim the stipulated 
reward ” In Gujarat “they are ventriloquists and actois with a special skill 
of dressing one side of their face like a man and the other side like a woman, 
and moving their head about so sharply that they seem to be two persons ” ^ 
Mr Kitts states that “ the men are by profession story-tellers and mimics, 
imitating the voices of men and the notes of animals , their male children are 
also trained to dance In payment for their entertainment they are frequently 
content with cast-off clothes, which will of course be of use to them m 
assuming other characters ” ^ Occasionally also they dress up in European 
clothes and can successfully assume the character of a Eurasian 
Batd — (Physician ) A surname of Bajania — (One who plays on musical 
Sanadhia and Maratha Biahmans in instruments ) Subcaste of Panka 
Saugor A section of Oswal Bania, Bajanya — (Drummer ) A subcaste 
and Darzi of Panka m Balaghat 

'Bairdgi — A caste or religious order Bajdi ha — (Bazar ) A section of 
Subcaste of Bhat Daiaiha m Bilaspur 

Bats — A clan of Rajputs 

^ Beidr Census Report (1881), p 128 3 Khan Bahadur Lutfullah Faridi in 

” Punjab Census Report (1881), para Bombay Gazetteei , Muh Guj 
529 ^ Berar Census Report, tbidem 


Beiniose, Cotlo , Derby 

bahrOpia impersonating the goddess kali 
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Bajm, Bajgan — (Musicnns nl fcnsts 
incl Ill'll nagcs ) SubtislL of G'ukH 

BCijpat — (A pncsl ofTicnling 'll Uic 
lior'ic sicnficc ) A 'imn'inio of 
K'ln'iiijn. Br'ihniins A ‘icclion of 
Briliniini lillc of sonic old 
f'lniilics mIiosl mccslors Mtrc sicn 
ficnl pnesls 

Bala? A'asa: — (Goal -butcher ) A 
subcasle of Klialik 

BaUa — (Goal ) A lotcmisUc scpl of 
Blnlra and Ilalba 

Balsana — Fioni Bu\ar in Ikngal 
A cl in of Rajputs A section of 
Darailia and Lodlii 

Balia — One of ihi. 36 Ryknls or 
rojal clans of Rljputs noted in Tod’s 
B/ijaslItun 

Bahul — Subcasle ofRljasth 

Biilusiidta — (Sliaicn ) TillcofKhond 

BdhttcdCii — ^Name for a \illagc menial 
in Beiar Title of Dhobi 

Baliuattda — (Quarrelsome ) A scclion 
ofleh 

Bihu-iMdigz — Sjiionym for the Vam- 
Margi sect 

Bdtnai! or BuHtman Subc'istc of 
Bishnoi, Dam and Gondhali 

Bamaiiia — (From Brahman ) A 
section of AliTi They do not 
touch the pipal tree A section of 
Jdahar and of Ryjhar in Hoshangd 
bad 


Butahama ~A subcastc of Kasar, 
from r/iiiihan or Brrihni in A section 
of Kiln 

Bdmuailia —(Belonging to. iBr'ihnnn ) 
A SLctioii of Basor 

Bara/l.ai, Bcuafai —A clan of 
Rajputs A section of Dahain 

BaultLtn^a — (Wild InifTalo ) A 
section of R'lii it ( \lnr) 

Bihtda — ( Tailless ) A section of 
Kir'ir 

Biii’da Bdi^h — (Tailless tiger ) A 
section of Teh 

Bthtdai — ( V rod et thrower ) Sjno- 
11) in of K idera 

Bandanihk — (One who catches 
nionlye)s ) — Subeaslc of I’ardhi 

Bandfsm — (A man of 52 districts ) 
Subcastc of Banjarn 

Baudhatya — A subcastc of Kiinn who 
confine iheniseUcs to the escalation 
of tanks and wells Also a subcasle 
of Dhimar 

Baitdlunj^a — (From B'vndhogarh ) 
Subcastc of R 11 

Baiidhta — (From Imndh, an cnibank- 
nient ) A subcastc of Dam and 
DInmar A section of Clnni'ir 

Baud! At — (Monkey ) A section of 
Basoi, and Barai 

Baui^/wic — (Wild horses ) A section 
of Doiii (Mehlar) 

Bama — A caste Subcastc of Bishnoi 


Bamhaii Gain or Builauan Goto — \ A sjnonjni of Sunnr in Sambalpur 

clan of Rljputs in Saugor and A subcastc of Banjira A section 

Narsinghpur ofNandiansi Gauli 

Banka — A small caste found piincipally m the K'llahandi State which noiv 
forms part of Bengal The caste was formed from military service like the 
Kliandaits, Paiks and Maralhas, and some families bear the names of 


different castes, as BrMiman Banka, Kumh'ir Banka, and so on They were 
formerly notorious freebooters, but have now settled down to cultivation 


Each man, however, still carries a sword or knife on his person, and in 
Kalahandi they are permitted to do this without taking out a licence 
Banht — (One who frequents se- Bautta — (From banat, a red woollen 


questered parts of forests ) A sept 
of Korku 

Bdnsbei la — (One who performs acro- 
batic feats on a stick or bamboo } 
Synonym of Kolhati 
Bansia — (Angler ) From bansi, a 
fishing-hook Subcaste of Dhimar 
Bunsyhor — (A breaker of bamboos ) 
Synonym of Basor Subcaste of 
Mehtar and Mahli 

Bdnstalai — (A tank with bamboo trees 
on Its bank ) A section of Teh 
Bant — Subcaste of Dhimar 


blanket ) A section of Oswal Bania 
Baone or Baoma — From the phrase 
Bd-van Be}dj, a term applied to the 
Province by the Mughals, because it 
paid fifty two lakhs of revenue, as 
against only eight lakhs realised 
from the adjoining Jhadi or hilly 
country m the Central Provinces 
Subcasle of Kiinbi, Mahar and Mali 
Bao 7 la — Synonym of Badhak 
Bata hazdr — (Twelve thousand ) Sub 
caste of Cheio 

Batadey Beidn — A resident of Eerar 
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Subcaste of Bahna, Barhai, Chamar, Baidlna — (From baidh, a term for 
Dhangar, Dhobi, Khatik, Mang and the edge of a weapon ) Synonym 
Nai of Sikhgar 

Bai am or B^i m — Subcaste of Bhat Bai dia — One who uses bullocks for 

Baiapatie — (A laige leaf-plate) A transport Subcaste of Kumhar 
section of Koshti BaiUha — (A washerman ) Synonym 

Bai ana — (A fisherman) Synonym for Dhobi 

of Dhimar , title of Dhimar Baiga — Subcaste of Oraon 

Bargah,^ Bargaha, Barghat. — A small caste of cultivators belonging pnnci 
pally to the Bilaspur Distiict They appear to be immigrants from Rewah, 
where the caste is numerically strong, and they are also found in the 
adjacent Districts of the United Provinces and Bengal In the United 
Provinces they aie employed as higher domestic servants and make leaf- 
plates, uliile their women act as midwives “ Here they claim kinship with 
the Goala Ahirs, but in the Central Provinces and Bengal they advance 
pretensions to be Rajputs They have a story, however, which shows their 
connection with the Ahirs, to the effect that on one occasion Brahma stole 
Krishna’s cows and cowherds Krishna created new ones to replace them, 
exactly similar to those lost, but Brahma subsequently returned the originals, 
and the Bargahas are the descendants of the artificial cowherds created by 
Krishna In Sarguja, Bargaha is used as a title by Ahirs, while in Rewah 
the Baigahs are looked on as the bastard offspring of Baghel Rajputs 
Dr Buchanan writes of them as follows ^ “In Gorakhpur the Rajput 
chiefs have certain families of Ahirs, the women of which act as wet-nurses 
to their children, while the men attend to their persons These families are 
called Bargaha , they have received, of course, great favours and many of them 
aie very rich, but others look down upon them as having admitted their 
women to too great familiarity with then chiefs ” In the United Provinces 
they also claim to be Raj pats, as they leturned themselves as a clan of 
Rajputs in i 88 i Their position as described by Buchanan is precisely the 
same as that of the Dauwa Ahirs, who are the household servants of Bundela 
Rajputs in Bundelkhand, and the facts set forth above leave little or no 
doubt that the Baigahs are a mixed caste, arising from the connection of 
Rajputs with the Ahir women who were their peisonal servants In the 
Central Provinces no subdivisions of the caste exist at present, but a separate 
and inferior subcaste is in process of formation from those who have been 
turned out of caste They are divided for the purpose of marriage into 
exogamous gotras oi clans, the names of which correspond to those of 
Rajputs, as Kaunsil, Chandel, Rana, Bundela, Rathoi, Baghel, Chauhan 
and others Marriage between members of the same clan and also between 
first cousins is prohibited The custom of gw anwat or exchanging girls m 
marriage between families is very prevalent, and as there is a scarcity ot 
girls in the caste, a man who has not got a daughtei must pay Rs lOO to 
Rs 200 to obtain a bnde for his son On the arrival of the marriage 
procession the bridegroom touches with a dagger a grass mat hung m front 
of the marriage shed During the marriage the bridegroom’s father presents 
him with a grass ring, which he places on his wrist The hands of the 
bridegroom and bride are tied one over the other with a piece of thread, and 
the bride’s parents catching the hands say to the bridegroom, ‘We have 
given you our daughter , piotect her ’ The couple then walk seven times 
round a sacrificial fire and a pestle and slab containing seven pieces ot 
turmeric, nuts and heaps of coloured rice, the bride leading and kicking over 

^ In 1911 about 3000 persons be- 2 Crooke, vol 1 p 184 

longingtothecaste were returned, mainly ^ Eastern India, \\ p 467 

from Bilaspur District, and the Korea Noith- West Provinces Gaccttccr, 

and Sarguja States vol \iv , Mirzapur, p 365 
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T. ha'll! of rice from the slab at each turn The other common ceremonies 
are also performed Ihe Baigahs do not tolerate sexual offences and expel 
a gill or married woman who goes wrong The Baigahs are usually 

cultiiators in the Central Proiinces, but they consider it beneath their 
dignity to touch the plough with their own hands Many of them are 
malgiizais or Milage proprietors They take food cooked without water 
from a Biahman, and watei only from a Rajput Rajputs take water from 
their hands, and their social position is fairly high 
Baigandi — Synonym for Kaikari Bastaiha — A resident of Bastar State 

BmgMt — Synonym of Bargah Subcaste of Ilalba 

Bar! I — High Subcaste of Rautia Batlut — (From batlnii , a vegetable) 

BCalia — (A spinner of fine thread ) A subcaste of Dhobi and Teh 
Subcaste of Mahar Bathudta — Subcaste of Bhuij'a 

Bai maty an, Bai nnau, Malaiya — Sub Batj i — A grower of batat , a kind 

caste of Basor, Dhimar and Gadana of pea Subcaste of Teh 
Bai out — Title of a female Dhimar Bath — (A ball ) A subsept of the 

Bai 0) a ox Waikaia — (Wild cat) A Uika clan of Gonds in Betul, so 

subsept of the Uika clan of Gonds named because their priest stole 

in Betul balls of cooked mahua They do 

Baipailn — {Bai, banyan tree) A not kill or eat goats oi sheep, and 

sept of the Uika clan of Gonds in throw away anything smelt by 

Betfil, so named because their priest them 

offered food to their gods on the Baxvan, Bihvanjaye — {Bawan-S^ ) 
leaves of a banyan tree A subcaste of Saraswat Brahmans 

Banva — Synonym for Garpagari Baxvai ta — A dweller of Bhanwargaih 

One who wards off hailstones from tract in Betfil district Subcaste of 

the standing crops Subcaste of Koiku 

Jogi Bawisa — (Twenty-two ) A subcaste 

Bashtshta — See Vasishta A section of Gujarati Brahmans in Hoshanga- 
of Vidur bad and Makrai State 

Bayar, Biyar, Biar — A small caste of labourers belonging to the eastern 
Districts of the United Provinces, of whom about zoo persons were returned 
from Bilaspur m 1891 They are found in the Korba zamindan, and are 
professional diggers or navvies, like the Murhas They are apparently a 
mixed caste derived from the primitu e tribes with some Hindu blood They 
eat fowls and pork, but will not take food from any other caste They work 
by contract on the dangi i system of measurement, a dangi i being a piece of 
bamboo five cubits long For one rupee they dig a patch 8 dangns long by 
one broad and a cubit in depth, 01 675 cubic feet But this rate does not 
allow for lift or lead 

Baztgai — (An aciobat ) Synonym of Belieia — A subcaste of Taonla A 
Nat section of Tiyar A title of 

Behai — (Cat ) A totemistic sept of Khadal 
Kawar 

Bel war, Bllwar — A small caste of carneis and cattle-dealers belonging to 
Oudb, whose members occasionally visit the northern Districts of the Central 
Provinces They say that their ancestors were Sanadhya Biahmans, who 
employed bullocks as pack-animals, and hence, being looked down on by the 
rest of the caste, became a separate body, marrying among themselves 
Benaika, Btnatla — A subcaste of Bendvwala — Name of a minor Visli 

Parwar Bania, consisting of the nuite ordei See Bairagi 
offspring of remarried widows or Benetiya, Benatia —Subcaste of Chasa 
illegitimate unions Probably also and Sansia 

found among other subcastes of Bengali — Bengali immigrants are 

usually Brahmans or Kayasths 

Benatia — A subcaste of Sansia in Bengam — (Bnnjal ) One of the 

Sambalpur 1444 sections of Oswal Bania 
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Beitgldh — An immigiant from Bengal Dhimar, Kasai and Kunbi 

Subcaste of Bharbhunja Be? la — A caste of gipsies and vagrants, 

Beoia Basia — (Hawk) A totemislic whose women are prostitutes Hence 
sept of Bhatra sometimes used generally to signify 

Badria, Beuidia — (Belonging to a piostitute A subcaste of Nat 
Berai ) A subcaste of Bahna, Best a — (Hawk) A totemistic sept 

Barai, Barhai, Chamar, Dhangar, of Bhatra and Rawat (Ahir) 

Besta. — A Telugu caste of fishermen They are also called Bhoi and 
Machchnaik, and correspond to the Dhimais They are found only in the 
Chanda Distnct, where they numbered 700 persons in 1911, and their 
proper home is Mysore They are a low caste and rear pigs and eat pork, 
ciocodiles, rats and fowls They are stout and strong and daik in colour 
Like the Dhimars they also act as palanquin-bearers, and hence has arisen 
a saying about them, ‘The Besti is a great man when he carries shoes,’ 
because the head of a gang of palanquin-bearers carries the shoes of the 
person who sits in it At their marriages the couple place a mixture of 
cummin and jaggery on each other’s heads, and then gently press their feet 
on those of the other seven times Diums are beaten, and the bridegroom 
places rings on the toes of the bride and ties the mangal siitram or necklace 
of black beads round her neck They are seated side by side on a plough 
yoke, and the ends of their cloths are tied together They are then taken 
outside and shown the Great Bear, the stars of which are considered to be 
the spirits of the seven principal Hindu Saints, and the pole-star, Arundhati, 
who represents the wife of Vasishtha and is the pattern of feminine virtue 
On the following two days the couple throw flowers at each other for some 
time in the morning and evening Before the marriage the bridegroom’s 
toe-nails aie cut by the barber as an act of purification This custom, Mr 
Thurston ^ states, corresponds among the Sudras to the shaving of the head 
among the Brahmans The Bestas usually take as their principal deity the 
neaiest large river and call it by the generic term of Ganga On the fifth 
day after a death they offer cooked food, water and sesamum to the crows, 
in whose bodies the souls of the dead are believed to leside The food and 
water are given to satisfy the hunger and thirst of the soul, while the sesamum 
is supposed to give it coolness and quench its heat On the tenth day the 
ashes are thiown into a river The beard of a boy ivhose father is alive is 
shaved foi the first time before his marriage Children are tattooed with 
a mark on the forehead within three months of birth, and this serves as a 
sect mark A child is named on the eleventh day after birth, and if it is 
subsequently found to be continually ailing and sickly, the name is changed 
under the belief that it exercises an evil influence on the child 
Betala — (Goblin ) One of the 1444 as of one who begs with deceit or 
sections of Oswal Bania fraud 

Bhadamta — (From Bhadawar in Bhadtme — (Fiom the month Bhad on ) 
Gwalior State ) A clan of Rajputs A section of Kalar 
A clan of Dangi in Saugor from Bliagat — (Devotee ) A section of 

whom Rajputs take daughters in AhIr or Gaoli, Baiai and Panwar 
marriage, but do not give daughters Rajput 

to them A surname of Sanadhia Bhazns-Mdi a — (Killer of the buffalo ) 
Brahman A section of Kanjar 

Bhadoma — Subcaste of Dangi Bhainsa — (Buffalo ) A section of 

Bhadoj ta — (A drum - beater ) Sub- Chamar, Dhanwar, Ganda, Kawar, 

caste of Chamar Kanjar, Mali, Panka and Rawat 

Bhadii, Bhaddait — A sjmonym for (Ahir) 

Joshi, having a derogatory sense, Bhatron — (The god Bhairon ) A 


1 Etlmogt aphic Notes tn Souiherti India, page 72 
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section of Panwar Rajput Bhalc Sultan — (Loids of the spear ) 

Bhaiya — (Brother ) One of the 72^ A clan of Rajputs 

sections of Maheshri Bania Bhamtt, Bhdmiia — Synonyms of 

Bhala — (Spear) One of the 72] Bhamta 

sections of Maheshii Bania Bhaudie — Named after the town of 

Bhaldar — (A spear man ) A class of Bhandara in the Central Provinces 
Dahaits, who have commonly been Subcaste of Dhimar 
employed as village watchmen 

Bhand, Bliaiir ^ — A small caste of story-tellers and buffoons The name is 
derived from the Sanskrit Bhanda, a jester, and the caste are also known as 
Naqqal or actor Only a trifling number of Bhands are shown by the census 
as belonging to the Central Proviijces Mr Crooke remarks “ The Bhand 
is sometimes employed in the courts of Rajas and native gentlemen of rank, 
where he amuses the company at entertainments with buffoonery and a 
burlesque of European and native manners, much of which is of a very coarse 
nature 1 he Bhand is quite separate from and of a lower professional rank 
than the Bahrupia The bulk of the caste are Muhammadans, but they 
have exogamous sections, some of wdiich, as Kaithela (Kayasth), Bamhaniya 
(Brahman), Gujartha (Grijar), Nonela (Luma), and so on, are derived fiom 
those of Hindu castes, and indicate that the caste is a heterogeneous com- 
munity recruited from different sources There are two recognised endogamous 
subcastes — the Chenr, which seems to mean little (Hindi, Chcn 7 a), and the 
Kashmiri The former trace their origin to the time of Tamarlane, who, 
on the death of his son, gave himself over to mourning for twelve years 
Then one Sayyid Hasan, a com tier of the Emperor, composed a humorous 
poem in Arabic, which gained him the title of Bhanr Sayyid Hasan is 
regarded as the founder of the caste Though he was a Sayyid the present 
Bhanrs are either Shaikhs or Mughals, and the difference of faith, Sunni 
and Shiah, is a bar to intermarriage The Kashmiri Bhanrs are said to be 
of quite recent origin, having been invited fiom Kashmir by Nasir-ud-Din 
Haidar, king of Oudh ” The Bhands perform their marriages by the Nikah 
form, in which a Kazi officiates In virtue of being Muhammadans they 
abstain from pork and liquor Dr Buchanan 2 quaintly described them as 
“ Impudent fellows, who make long faces, squeak like pigs, bark like dogs, 
and perform many othei ludicrous feats They also dance and sing, mimicking 
and turning into ridicule the dancing boys and girls, on whom they likewise 
pass many jokes, and are employed on great occasions ” The Bhand, in fact, 
seems to correspond very nearly to the court jester of the Middle Ages 
Bhandari — (A barbei, also a cook in of Brahmans Also a section of 

the Uiiya country ) A synonym for Joshi, Lohar, Prabliu, Sunar, and of 

Nai A subcaste of Gondhali A several clans of Rajputs 
section of Oswal Bania and Halba Bhaiewa — (From bhaiat, a mixture of 
Title of the deputies of the chief copper and lead ) A group of brass 

^urit. of the Satnami sect or bell metal workers classed with 

Bhangt — (Hemp smoker ) Synonym the Kasar caste, but of lower social 
of Mehtar standing than the Kasars A sub- 

Blidni — Synonym of Bhand, a story- caste of Sunar in Raipur 

teller Bhd^gava — (Bom of Bhrigu Rishi ) 

Bhdfixum — (A bee, also honey ) A A subcaste of Kanaujia Brahmans 
section of Gadaria and Kawar A section of Maratha Brahmans 

Bhaosar — Synonym of Chhipa Bhargava Dhusar is a subcaste of 

Bhdi adwdj — (A skylark Name of a Bania See Bania-Dhusar 

great Brahman Rishi or saint ) One ' Bhana — (From the Bhar tnbe ) A. 
of the common eponymous sections tribe A subcaste of Baiga irc 

1 This article consists of extracts from Mr Crooke’s account of the caste m, bis 
Titles and Castes ® Eastern India, 11 248 
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Mandla, and of Kol caste of Baiga, also of Ahir 

Bharta-Bhtnma — Synonym of Bhaiia Bluutht — Name of one of the ten 

Bhaiotia or M-itdta — (Shaven ) Sub- orders of Gosams 
Bhatia — A commercial caste of Sind and Gujarat, a few of whom settle 
temporarily in the Central Provinces Sir D Ibbetson writes of them i 
“The Bhatias are a class of Rajputs, originally coming from Bhatner, 
Jaisalmer and the Rajputana desert, who have taken to domestic pursuits 
The name would seem to show that they were Bhatis (called Bhatti m the 
Punjab) , but be that as it may, their Rajput origin seems to be unquestioned 
They stand distinctly below the Khatn, and perhaps below the Arora, and 
are for the most part engaged in petty shopkeeping, though the Bhatias 
of Dera Ismail Khan are described as belonging to a widely-spiead and 
enterprising mercantile community They are very strict Hindus, far more 
so than the other trading classes of the western Punjab , and eschew meat 
and liquor They do not practise widow-marriage ” 

Mr Crooke’s account ^ leaves little doubt that the Bhatias are a branch 
of the Bhatti or Yaduvansi Rajputs of Jaisalmer who have gone into trade, 
and Colonel Tod expresses the same view “The Bhattiah is also one of 
the equestrian order converted into the commercial, and the exchange has 
been to his advantage His habits are like those of the Aroia, next to 
whom he ranks as to activity and wealth ” ^ “The chief occupation of the 
Bhatias,” Mr Crooke states, “is moneylending, and to this they add trade 
of all kinds, agriculture, landholding and Government service Many of 
them go on expeditions to Arabia, Kabul, Bokhara and other distant places 
of business Many in Bombay carry on trade with Zanzibar, Java and the 
Malay Peninsula ” 

Bhatnagai — A subcaste of Kayasth BJnlaophod — (Those who extract oil 

Bkatpagai — (Wage of rice ) A section from the b/nlawa nut, Semecaipiis 
of Katia anacai dtwn ) Subcaste of Kol 

Bhikshaktmti — {Bhiksha, begging , Bhtlsaiyan, Bhihza, Bhtlasta — (From 
ktiiiH, lame ) A subcaste of Kape- Bhilsa, a town in Gwalior State ) 

war who are the Bhats or bards of A section and surname of Jijhotia 

the caste Brahmans A section of Purania 

Bhil — A tube A subcaste of Pardhi Sunar and of Rathor Teh and Tell 
Bluma — A small caste belonging to the Mandla and Seoni Districts They 
are musicians of the Gond tribe and dance and beg at their weddings The 
caste are an offshoot of the Gonds, their exogamous septs having Gond names, 
as Marabi, Markam, Dhurwa, Parteti, Tekam and so on , but they now 
marry among themselves They worship the Gond god, Bura Deo, their 
own eldeis serving as priests At their performances the men play and dance, 
wearing hollow anklets of metal with little balls of iron inside to make them 
tinkle The women are dressed like Hindu women and dance without 
ornaments Their instrument is called Tuma oi gourd It consists of a 
hollow piece of bamboo fixed horizontally over a gourd Over the bamboo 
a string is stretched secured to a peg at one end and passing over a budge at 
the other Little knobs of wax are made on the bamboo so that the string 
touches them during its vibrations The gourd acts as a sounding board 
Bhogta — Subcaste of Khairwar Bhon — Synonym for Bhoyar 

Bhoi — (One who carries htteis oi Bhojzn — Subcaste of Chitrakathi 
palanquins ) Synonym of Dhimar They serve the food at marriage 

and Kahar A title or honorific and other ceremonies 

name for Gonds and one by which Bhoha — (From bhftbta, to forget ) 
they are often known See article Synonym of Bhuha 
ICahar A section of Bmjhal 

® Tribes and Castes, art Bliatn 
® Rajasthan, ii p 292 


1 Punjab Census Report (1881), para 
542 
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BllOna — ^ simll cnslc of labovircrs in Uic MandW Di'^lncl They arc practically 
all cniplojcil l)j the local ran*:‘ina (Uaiai) oi /(7?; growcis m tending their 
banjas or betel \ine gaulens Ihcie is some ground for supposing that the 
Ilhonas aie an oflshoot of tlie Bharia or Bharia Bluimia tribe of Jubbulporc, 
\i Inch IS Itself derned fiom the Blurs One of the sections of the Bhonas 
IS named after the uilturc, and at then neddings a man of this section catches 
a )oung chiclvcn and bites off the head in imitation of a sulture 
lUoncii/i — (From b/ioitci, dung beetle ) A section of Kurmi 

A section of Ahir Bhiaa — (Grey ) One of the sections 

Bhonsla — A clan of Marathas to which of Oswal Bania A proper name 
the Rijas of Nagpur belong Bhusai — (Lord of the earth ) A title 

BliOpc or Bhoall — Subcastc of Man- of Brahman 

bhao B/'usi>tjjt! — (From bhiisa, the chaff of 

Blouja — Sjnoinm of Bhulia wheat ) Subcastc of Banjara 

Bboyci — A caste A subcastc of Bl ttsLale — (Fiom bhusa, fodder, one 
Kosliti and Mar'ir who supplies fodder ) A family 

hh id<s — (The gods on earth ) Title name 

of Br ihmans Bhuta — A subtribe of Gond in Bctfil, 

Bfiuinfd) — Name of a landholding the same as Koilabhuta They are 

caste m Ben ires and Bengal who said to be of immoral character 

claim to be Biihnians or Rajputs Btai — Sjnonym of Ba}ar 

The) arc also known as B'lbhan Bichhttua, Btchln — (From bichhu, 

A title of the Bhuija tribe See scorpion) A section of Dhobi and 

article Bhuija A title of the Kawar 

Bhaina tribe Btdiit — S}nonym of the Vidur caste 

Bhuvua — (Born from the land, or Btloua — (From marble stone ) 

aboriginal ) A title of the Bharia A section of Chhipa 
tribe in Jubbulporc, also a title of Bihvdi — Synonjm of Bebvar, a carrier 
Baiga and Korku A s}non}m of and cattle dealer 
Bhuija A subdivision of Gond 

Bind — A large non-Arjan caste of Bihlr and the United Provinces, of which 
380 persons were returned in 1911 Sir H Rislcy sajs of them ^ “They 
arc a tribe employed in agriculture, earthwork, fishing, hunting, making 
saltpetre and collecting indigenous drugs Traditions current among the 
caste profess to trace their origin to the Vindhya hills, and one of these 
legends tells how a traveller, passing by the foot of the hills, heard a strange 
flutc-like sound coming out of a clump of bamboos He cut a shoot and 
took from it a fleshy substance which afterwards grew into a man, the supposed 
ancestor of the Binds Another storj says that the Binds and Nunias were 
formerly all Binds and that the present Nunias are the descendants of a Bind 
who consented to dig a grav e for a Muhammadan king and was outcasted for 
doing so ’ A third legend tells how in the beginning of all things Mahadeo 
made a lump of earth and endowed it with life The creature thus produced 
asked Mahadeo what he should eat The god pointed to a tank and told 
him to eat the fish in it and the wild nee which grew neai the banks Mr 
Crooke - says that they use fish largely except in the fortnight (Pitripaksh) 
sacred to the dead in the month of Kunwar, and Sir H Risley notes that 
after the rice harvest the Binds wander about the country digging up the 
stores of rice accumulated by field rats in their burrows From four to six 
pounds of giam are usually found, but even this quantity is sometimes 
exceeded The Binds also feast on the rats, but they deny this, saying that 
to do so would be to their own injury, as a reduction of the next year’s find 
of grain would thus be caused 

Binjhal — Synonym of Binjhwar Bivjhioih — A caste deiived from the 

1 Tnhes and Cades of Bengal, art Bind 
" Tubes and Castes of the N W P and Ondh, ait Bind 
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Baiga tribe A subtnbe of Baiga Subcaste of Ghosi 
and Gond A subcaste of Gowan BirchJna — (From buchka, a tree ) A 
Bncnhcya — (A dweller m the forest ) subcaste of Ghosi 
Birhor — A small Kolaiian tribe of whom about 150 persons were returned in 
1911 fiom the Chota Nagpur States The name means a dweller in the 
forest Sii H Risley states that the Birhors live in tiny huts made of 
branches of trees and leaves, and ehe out a miserable living by snaring hares 
and monkeys, and collecting jungle products, especially the bark of the chob 
creeper,^ from which a coarse kind of rope is made They are great adepts 
at ensnaring monkeys and other small animals, and sell them alive or eat 
them Colonel Dalton described them as, 2 “A small, dirty, miserable 
looking race, who have the credit of devouring their parents, and when I 
taxed them with it they did not deny that such a custom had once obtained 
among them But they declared they never shortened lives to provide such 
feasts and shrank with horror from the idea of any bodies but those of their 
own blood-relatives being served up to them ” It v\ ould appear that this 
custom may be partly ceremonial, and have some object, such as ensuring 
that the dead person should be bom again in the family or that the survivors 
should not be haunted by his ghost It has been recoided of the Bhunjias 
that they ate a small part of the flesh of their dead parents ^ Colonel Dalton 
considered the Birhors to be a branch of the Kharia tube, and this is home 
out by Dr Grierson’s statement that the specimen of the Birhor dialect 
returned from the Jashpur State was really Kharia Elsewhere the Birhor 
dialect resembles Mundari 
Biijlna, Bnjia — (One who practises 
bewa 7 or shifting cultivation in a 
forest ) Subcaste of Binjhwar, Baiga 
and Korwa 

Bti khaiidta — From Birkhand (Sand 
of heroes), a name for Rajputana 
A section of Teh 
Btitiya — Title of Nai or barber 
Bisen, Bisaii — A clan of Rajput A 
section of Daharia and of Panwai 
Rajput A section of Marar 
Bobalaya — (From Bobbih, a town in 
Madias ) A section of Teh in 
Bopchl — A small caste in the Wardha District numbering a few hundred persons 
They are in leality Koikus, the name being a corruption of that of the Bon- 
doya subtube, but they have discarded their proper tribal name and formed 
a separate caste They retain some of the Korku sept names, while others 
are derived from Marathi words or from the names of other castes, and these 
facts indicate that the Bopchis are of mixed descent from Korkus and other 
low Maratha castes with which unions have taken place As might be 
expected, they aie very toleiant of sexual and social offences, and do not 
expel a woman who has a liaison with a man of another caste or takes food 
from him She is readmitted to caste intercourse, but has to undergo the 
penalty of washing her body with cowdung and having a lock of her hair 
cut off A man committing a similar offence has his upper hp shaved They 
employ Gosains for their gums and their social position is very low 
Borelai — (A mat-maker ) Synonym Halba 

of Gopal Btahmachaie — (A celibate ) Subcaste 

Boijhaiia — ( 5 u;-plum ) A sept of of Manbhao 


^ Baiihima scandens ■* Lingmsiic Survey of India, vol iv , 

” Ethnology of Bengal, pp 158, 221 Munda and Dravidtan Dialects, p 
® See art Bhunjia 102 


Chanda 

Bogain — A name for Madrasi prosti 
tutes, perhaps a separate caste Their 
honorific title is Sam 
Bohia — A Muhammadan caste A 
section of Oswal Bania 
Bombay — A subdivision of Valmiki 
Kayasth 

Bondoya — A resident of Jitgarh and 
the Pachmarhi tract of the Central 
Provinces Subcaste of Korku 
Bofchi — A section of Panwar Rajput 
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Btdhman Gauj , oi Bdmhan Gauf — 
A branch of the Gaur clan of Rajputs 
A subcaste of Bhat 

Bi id-dhari — Begging Bhats Sub- 
caste of Bhat 

Bnhaspaii, Bi ahaspati — An eponym- 
ous section of Brahmans 
Buchai — A corruption of the English 
word ‘ butcher ’ Subcaste of Kha- 
tik in Agra 

Btiddlgit — (From budla, a leathern 
bag made for the transport and 
storage of oil and ghi (butter) ) Sub- 
caste of Chamar 

Bukckan — (A seller of scented powder 
{bull a) ) Synonym of Atari 
Btmdeba — A clan of Rsjputs of mixed 
descent Name probably from the 
Vmdhya hills A subcaste of Basor 
A sept of Manihar and Rawat 
Bundclkhandi — A resident of Bun- 
delkhand Subcaste of Basdewa, 
Barai, Basor, Chamar, Darzi, Dhobi, 
Kumhai, Lohar, Nai and Sunar 
Bundhi ajia — Subcaste of Kamar 
Bunlai — (A weaver) Title of Balahi 
Burad — A synonym for the Basor 
caste of bamboo workers A section 
of Koshti and Oswal Bania 
Biift/na — Subcaste of Charan Banjara 
Burud — (A bamboo-worker ) Syno- 
nym for Basor in the Maratha 
country 

Butka — (One who brings leaves ) 
Subcaste of Chasa 

Byahfit — (Married ) Subcaste of 
Kalar 

Chaddr — A caste A subcaste of Kori 
Chakere — (One who uses the potter’s 
wheel m localities where other Kum- 
hars do not use it ) Subcaste of 
Kumhar 

Cliakla — (A professional washerman ) 
Synonym for Dhobi 
Chalukya — A synonym for Solanki 
Rajputs (Perhaps from chhtdlu or 
challu, hollow of the hand ) A sub- 
caste of Panwar Rajput 
Chatndr, Chamaia — (From chamia, 
a hide ) The well-known caste of 
tanners A subcaste of Banjara, 
Barhai and Darzi 

Chamar Gatir — (Chamar and Gaur ) 
A well-known clan of Rajputs See 
Rajput-Gaur 

Cha7nbhd} — Name of the Chamar 
caste m Berar 

VOL I 


Chaim a — A contemptuous diminutive 
for the Chamar caste in Chhattls- 
garh 

Chandan, Chandama — (Sandalwood ) 
A section of Chamar, Kawar, Khan- 
gar and Kurmi 

Chandel — A famous clan of Rajputs 
See Rajput-Chandel 
Ckdndewdr — (Belonging to Chanda ) 
Subcaste of Injhwar 
Chandi — (One who hides behind a 
fishing-net ) A sept of Korku 
Chandi a, Chandi dha (From r/iflwdiz, 
the moon ) A section of Gujar and 
Teh 

Chandi avansi or Somvansi — (De- 
scended from the moon ) A clan 
of Rajputs 

Chandi avedi ^Synonym of Sanaurhia, 
meaning ‘ One who observes the 
moon ’ 

Chankhaha — A subcaste of Bhuiya 
and Chamar 

Channdgrt — A small Jain sect A 
subcaste of Bania 

Chaiiit ■ — Name derived from chiti, an 
ant Subcaste of Kawar A section 
of Kumhar 

Chdnwai — (Whisk ) A totemistic 
sept of Kawar and Pabia 
Chaiak — A subdivision of Maiatha 
Brahman , a section of Brahman 
Charan — Subcaste of Banjara and 
Bhat Title of Bhat in Rajputana 
Chdrdtve — A clan of Gonds worship- 
ing four gods and paying special 
reverence to the tortoise 
Chdighai — (Four houses ) A sub- 
division of Saraswat Biahmans 
Chdmdgti — A Jain sect or subcaste 
of Bania 

Chatrapah — (Lord of the umbrella ) 
Title of the ancient Indian kings 
Chain ^ Chhatri — A common synonym 
for a Rajput A subcaste of Bhamta 
Chaturbhuji — (Four armed ) An 
epithet of Vishnu A title of the 
Chauhan clan of Rajputs A class 
of Bairagis or religious mendicants 
Chaube, Chaturvedi — (From Chatur- 
vedi, or one learned in the four 
Vedas ) A surname for Kanaujia, 
Jijhotia and other Hindustani Brah- 
mans Subcaste of Banjara 
Chatibhatya — (Four brothers ) A 
subdivision of Saraswat Brahmans 
They take wives from the Athbhaiya 

2 A 
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subdivision, but do not give girls to wheat -flour or quartz- dust within 
them in marriage which ceremonies are performed 

Chavdhit, Chandhau, Choiidhri — (A Chaukhutia — A term which signifies a 
headman, the first person ) Title bastard in Chhattisgaih Subcaste 

of Kalar Panwar, Rajput and other of Bhunjia 

castes , title of Dhobi, vice-president Chauske — Subcaste of Kalar They 

of the caste committee A section are so called because they prohibit 

of Ahir, Maheshri Bania, Gadaria, the marriage of persons having a 

Gujar, Halba and Marar (Mali) A common ancestor up to four genera 

subdivision of Kapewar tions 

Chauhan — A famous clan of Rajputs Chau? asza — Resident of a Chaurasi or 

Name of a low caste of village watch- estate of eighty-four villages Sub- 

men in Chhattisgarh, perhaps the caste of Barai and Bhoyar A sec- 

illegitimate descendants of Panwar tion of Dhimar and Kumhar Many 

Rajputs estates are called by this name, grants 

Chauka — Title of the Kabirpanthi of eighty - four villages ha\ ing been 

religious service The chauk is a commonly made under native rule 

sanctified place on the floor of the Chawara, Chaui a — One of the thirty- 
house or yard, plastered with cow- six royal races of Rajputs 
dung and marked out with lines of 

Chenclniwar, Chenchuwad or Ciienciiu — A forest tribe of the Telugu 
country of whom a few persons were returned from the Chanda District in 
1911 In Madias the tnbe is known as Chenchu, and the affix ludd or 
wadii merely signifies person or man ^ The marriage ceremony of the 
Chenchus may be mentioned on account of its simplicity The couple some- 
times simply run away together at night and return next day as husband and 
wife, or, if they perfoim a rite, walk round and round a bow and arrow stuck 
into the ground, while their relations bless them and throw rice on their 
heads Each party to a marriage can terminate it at will without assigning 
any reason or observing any formality The bodies of the dead are washed 
and then buned with their weapons 

Chezit — (Little ) Subcaste of Bhand or pounded rice ) Subcaste of 

Cheorakzita — (One who prepares a Dhuri 

Oliero ^ — A well-known tribe of the Munda or Kolanan family, found in small 
numbers in the Chota Nagpur Feudatory States They are believed to have 
been at one time the rulers of Bihar, where numerous monuments aie 
attributed, according to the inquiries of Buchanan and Dalton, to the Kols and 
Cheros “In Shahabad^ also most of the ancient monuments are ascribed 
to the Cheros, and it is traditionally asserted that the whole country belonged 
to them in sovereignty An inscription at Budh Gaya mentions one Phudi 
Chandra who is traditionally said to have been a Chero The Cheros were 
expelled from Shahabad, some say by the Sawaras (Saonrs), some say by a 
tribe called Hanha , and the date of their expulsion is conjectured to be 
between the fifth and sixth centuries of the Chnstian eia Both Cheros and 
Sawaras were considered by the Brahmans of Shahabad as impure or 
Mlechchas, but the Harihas are reported good Kshatriyas 

“ The overthrow of the Cheros m Mithila and Magadha seems to have 
been complete Once lords of the Gangetic provinces, they are now found 
in Shahabad and other Bihar Districts only holding the meanest offices or 
concealing themselves in the woods skirting the hills occupied by their 

^ Caldwell’s Di avzdtan Gravtviai , 2 This article consists only of extracts 

pp 123 and 134 Captain Glasfurd from the accounts of Colonel Dalton and 

says ‘ The teimination wu; is a Telugu Sir H Risley 

affix signifying person or man ’ {Settle- 3 Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, pp 
ment Repo? t of the Upper Goddvarz 126, 127 
Distznct (1868), p 26) 
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cousins, the Khanvars , but m Palamau they retained till a recent period the 
position they had lost elsewhere A Chero family maintained almost an 
independent rule in that pargana till the accession of the BnUsh Government , 
they even attempted to hold their castles and strong places against that 
power, but were speedily subjugated, forced to pay revenue and submit to 
the laws They were, however, allowed to retain their estates, and though 
the rights of the last Raja of the race were purchased by Government in 
1813, in consequence of his falling into arrears, the collateral branches of the 
family have extensive estates there still According to their own traditions 
(they have no trustworthy annals) they have not been many generations in 
Palamau They invaded that countiy from Rohtas, and with the aid of 
Rajput chiefs, the ancestors of the Thakurais of Ranka and Chainpur drove 
out and supplanted a Rajput Raja of the Raksel family, who retreated into 
Saiguja and established himself there 

“ All the Cheros of note who assisted in the expedition obtained military 
service grants of land, which they still retain The Kharwars were then the 
people of most consideration in Palamau, and they allowed the Cheros to 
remain in peaceful possession of the hill tracts bordering on Sarguja It is 
popularly asserted that at the commencement of the Chero rule in Palamau 
they numbered twelve thousand families, and the Kharwars eighteen thousand , 
and if an individual of one or the other is asked to what tribe he belongs, 
he will say, not that he is a Chero or a Kharwar, but that he belongs to 
the twelve thousand or to the eighteen thousand, as the case may be The 
Palamau Cheros now live strictly as Rajputs and wear the paita or caste 
thread ” 

It has been suggested in the article on Khairwar that the close connection 
between the two tribes may arise from the Kharwars or Khan wars having 
been an occupational offshoot of the Cheros and Santals 

In Palamau ^ the Cheros are now divided into tw o subcastes, the Bara-hazar 
or twelve thousand, and the Terah hazar or thirteen thousand, who are also 
knowm as Biibandhi The former are the higher in rank and include most 
of the descendants of former ruling families, who assume the title Babuan 
The Terah - hazar are supposed to be the illegitimate offspiing of the 


Bara-hazar 

“The distinctive physical traits of the Cheros,” Colonel Dalton states, 
“ have been considerably softened by the alliances with pure Hindu families, 
which their ancient power and large possessions enabled them to secure , 
but they appear to me still to exhibit an unmistakable Mongolian 
physiognomy They vary in colour, but are usually of a light brown They 
have, as a rule, high cheek-bones, small eyes obliquely set, and eyebrows to 
correspond, low broad noses, and large mouths with protuberant lips 


CJm-dua — Subcaste of Kawar 
Chettz — Subcaste of Gandh 
Chhachan — (A hawk ) A section of 
Rawat (Ahir) 

Chhadesia — (A man of six districts ) 
Subcaste of Banjara 
Chhadidar or Dai-wan — Title of the 
Dahaits, who were door-keepers of 
the Rajas of Mahoba m former 
times 

Chhanava Kule — (The ninety - six 
houses ) A subcaste of Maratha 
ChJiatalia — An illegitimate group of 
the Kumhar caste 


Chhattisgai hi, Chhattisgarhza — Resi- 
dent of Chhattisgarh or the region of 
the thirty-six forts, a name given to 
the eastern tract of the Central Pro- 
vinces Subcaste of Bahna, Daizi 
and Halba 

Chkehghar {Chhenghar) — (Members 
of the SIX houses ) A hypergamous 
division of Kanaujia Brahmans 
They take daughters from the other 
two divisions, but do not give their 
daughters to them 

Chhtpa — (A dyer ) Synonym of 
Darzi 


^ Tithes and Cashes of Bengal, art Chero 
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Chhoha or So) ot ta — A siibcaste of Churha — (Thief ) A subcaste of 
Agharia of mixed descent Sunai A section of Chhipa 

Chhoha — (Rubbish ) A section of Ciitchwaha — Clan of Rajput Syno 

Rajjhar nym for Kachhwaha 

Chhote — (Inferior ) Subcaste of 

Agharia and Teh Dahai la — (From Dahar, the old name 

Chhoti Pangat — A subcaste of Halba of the Jubbulpore country ) A clan 
Synonym Surait Chhoti Pangat of Rajputs which has developed into 

signifies the inferior caste feast^ and a caste A subcaste of Bhoyar, 

the implication is that these members Kalar, Mahar, Maratha and Teh 
cannot join m the proper feast A section of Chadar, Chamar and 

Chhotki Bhii or Goiln — (Low ) Katia 

Subcaste of Rautia Dahat — A variant for Dahait A 

Chhui a — (Razor ) A section of subcaste of Khangar 

Panka It was their business to Dahia — One of the thirty-six royal 

shave other members of the caste races of Rajputs 
after a death Daijanya — Subcaste of Chamar 

Chicham — (Hawk) — AseptofGonds They are so called because their 

Chicheiia — (From churchy forelock, women act as dai or midwives 
which the children of this sept Dakhne, Dakshne, Dakshtn, Dakslnm 
wear ) A sept of Dhimar — (Belonging to the Deccan ) Sub- 

Chika — Subcaste of Majhwar caste of Bahna, Chamar, Gondhali, 

CJnkwa — Synonym of Khatik Gurao, Kunbi, Mahar, Mang and 

Chinchkul — A section of Komti Nai 

They abstain from the use of ginger DakocJna — A synonym for Bhadri, an 
and fiom the juice of the bhilawa or astrologer 

marking-nut tree Dal — (From dal, an army ) Subcaste 

Chita Pai dhi, Chiltwala — (Leopard- of Khond 

huntei ) A subcaste of Pardhi Dalhoha, Dalbuha — (One who carries 

Chttaikar, CJntmkar — (A painter) dhoohes or palanquins ) Subcaste of 
Synonym for Chitari Ghasia and Katia 

Chite7 — (A painter ) See Chitari Daha — (From dal or the pulse of 

Chitevati — (One who makes clay Burhanpur which had a great lepu- 
idols ) Synonym for Mochi tation) Subcaste of Kunbi 

Clntpawan — (The pure in heart ) A Dal Khalsa — (Army of God ) Title of 

synonym for Konkanasth Brahman the Sikh army 

Clntragupta Vanst — (Descendants of Dandewala — (One who performs aero 
Chitragupta ) A name for Kayasths batic feats on a stick or bamboo ) 
Chobdat — (A mace-bearer ) Title of Synonym for Kolhati 

Dahait Dandi — (One who carries a stick ) 

Chojbaiis — (Family of thieves ) A Name of a class of religious mendi- 

section of Chamar cants See article Gosain 

Chourdhai — (A whisk-carrier ) A Dandse^ia — (One who carries a stick ) 

section of Sunar Subcaste of Kalar 

Chuhra — Subcaste of Mehtar Name Dang - charha — (A rope - climber ) 
for the sweeper caste in the Punjab Synonym of Nat 

Chungia — (One who smokes a leaf- Da^igtwd^a — Name of part of the 

pipe ) Subcaste of Chamar and Saugor District, which is called 
Satnami after the Dangi caste Subcaste of 

Chunwtha — (From r, a coloured Kadera 

sheet worn by women ) A section Dangiia — (A hill dweller ) Subcaste 
of Tamera of Taonla 

Dangur — A small caste of hemp weavers numbering about lOO persons, and 
residing almost entirely in the village of Masod in Betul District They are 
of the same standing as the caste of Kumrawat or Patbina which pursues 
this occupation in other Districts, but acknowledge no connection with them 
and are probably an occupational offshoot of the Kunbi caste, from whose 
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membeis the}' readily accept any kind of cooked food Like many other 
small occupational castes with no definite traditions, they profess to have a 
Kshatriya origin, calling themselves Bhagore Rajputs, while their families 
are known by such high sounding titles as Rathor, Chauhan, Gaur, Solanki 
and other well-known Rajput names These pretensions have no foundation 
in fact, and the Dangurs formerly did not abjure pork, while they still eat 
fowls and drink liquor They neither bathe nor clean their kitchens daily 
They may eat food taken from one place to another, but not if they are 
wearing shoes, this being only permissible m the case when the bridegroom 
takes his food wearing his marriage shoes 
Danteh — (With teeth ) A section of Purania Sunars in Saugor „ 

Daraihan — A small caste of debased Rajputs found in the Bilaspur District of 
Chhattisgarh and numbering some 2000 persons in 1901 They say that 
their ancestors were Rajputs from Upper India who settled in Chhattisgarh 
some generations back in the village of Dargaon in Raipur District Thence 
they were given the name of Dargaihan, which has been corrupted into 
Daraihan Others say that the name is derived from dait, a prostitute, but 
this IS perhaps a libel In any case they do not care about the name 
Daraihan and prefer to call themselves Kshatnyas They have now no 
connection with the Rajputs of Upper India, and have developed into an 
endogamous group who marry among themselves It seems likely that the 
caste are an inferior branch of the Daharia cultivating caste of Chhattisgarh, 
which IS derived from the Daharia clan of Rajputs ^ 

Like other Rajputs the Daraihans have an elaborate system of septs and 
subsepts, the former having the names of Rajput clans, while the latter are 
taken from the eponymous gotias of the Brahmans There are fourteen 
septs, named as a rule after the principal Rajput clans, of whom four, the 
Chandel, Kachhwaha, Dhandhul and Sakrawara, rank higher than the other 
ten, and will take daughters from these in marriage, but not give their 
daughters in return Besides the septs they have the standard Biahmanical 
gotias, as Kausilya, Bharadwaj, Vasishtha and so on to the number of seven, 
and the members of each sept are divided into these gotias Theoretically 
a man should not take a wife whose sept or goti a is the same as his own 
The marriage of first cousins is forbidden, and while the grandchildren of 
two sisters may intermarry, for the descendants of a brother and a sistei the 
affinity is a bar till the third generation But the small numbers of the 
caste must make the arrangement of matches very difficult, and it is 
doubtful whether these rules are strictly observed They permit the practice 
of Gunravat or gnnng,a bride for a bnde In other respects the social customs 
of the caste resemble those of their neighbours, the Daharias, and their rules 
as to the conduct of women are strict The men are well built and have 
regular features and fair complexions, from which their Rajput ancestry may 
still be recognised They wear the sacred thread The Daraihans are 
good and intelligent cultivators, many of them being proprietors or large 
tenants, and unlike the Daharias they do not object to driving the plough 
with their own hands In the poorer families even the women work in the 
fields They have a strong clannish feeling and will readily combine for 
the support or protection of any member of the caste who may be in 
need of it 

Darbama — (Door-keeper ) Title of division of Jogi 

Khangar Darwan — (A dooi -keeper ) Title of 

Dai sham — ^Title of the most holy Dahait 

members of the Kanphata Jogis Darwe or Dalsve — A subcaste of 

Dai slim — (From daishan, seeing, Gonds in Chanda, the Darwes 

beholding, as of a god ) A sub- are also called Naik 

^ See also art Daharia for a discussion of the origin of that caste 
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Daf-wesh — Persian name for a 
Muhammadan Fakii or religious 
mendicant 

Daizi — A caste of tailors Subcaste 
of Ghasia 

Das — (Servant ) Used as the 
termination of their names by 
Bairagis or leligious mendicants 
A term applied by Panhas and 
other Kabirpanthis to themselves 
Dasa — (Ten ) A subdivision of Agar- 
waK and other subcastes of Bama, 
meaning those of pure blood 
Dasghai — (Ten houses ) One of the 
three subdivisions of Kanaujia 
Brahmans They give their 
daughters to members of the Chhe- 
ghar or six houses and receive them 
from the Panchghar or five houses 
Dasndmt — A member of the ten 
orders Synonym for Gosain 
Datta or Dutt — Surname of Bengali 
Kayasths 

Dannie — A subdivision of Piabhu or 
Parbhu m Nagpur, so called on 
account of their living in the island 
of Diu, a Portuguese possession 
Deccam — See Dakhne 
Dehalwt — (From Delhi ) A sub- 
division of Gaur Kayasths 
Dehi i — (A worshippei ) Subcaste of 
Sudh 

Dckkala — (A genealogist ) Subcaste 
of Madgi 

Delhi — Subcaste of Kharia 
Deo — (God ) A hereditaiy title 
borne by certain Feudatory Chiefs 
A surname of Karhaia Brahmans in 
Saugor A subcaste of Gandli in 
Chanda 

Deohansi — (A descendant of a god ) 
Subcaste of Patwa 

Deogailna or Rdjkuiiwar — (From 
Deogarh ) A subcaste of Pardhan 
A subcaste of Audhelia made up of 
prostitutes A sept of Dhimar 
Deohia — Title used in the Bedar 
caste 

Deoputia — (Son of god ) Synonym of 
Charan 

Desa or Kota — Subcaste of Balija 
Desai — A variant for Deshmukh or a 
Maratha revenue officer Title of 
the Pardhan caste 

Desdwal — A subdivision of Brahman 
in Jubbulpore They take their 
name from Disa, a town in Palanpur 


State in Bombay Presidency 

Desha, Desaha — (Belonging to the 
home country ) The name is 
usually applied to immigrants from 
Malwa or Hindustan A suhcaste 
of Ahir, Bargah, Ban, Chamar, 
Dhun, Gadaria, Kalar, Kol, 
Kurmi, Lakhera, Lohai, INIahar, 
Sunar and Teh 

Dcshastha — A subcaste of Maratha 
Brahmans inhabiting the countrj' 
(Desh) above the Western Ghats 
A subcaste of Gurao 

Deshhai — (One belonging to the 
country ) A subcaste of Gondhali, 
Gurao, Kasar, Koshti, Kunbi, 
Mahar, Mali, Maratha, Nai, Sunar 
and Tell 

Deshmukh — Under Maratha rule the 
Deshmukh was a Pargana officer who 
collected the revenue of the Par- 
gana or small subdivision, and other 
taxes, receiving a certain share 
The office of Deshmukh was gener 
ally held by a leading Kunbi of the 
neighbourhood He also held 
revenue-free land in virtue of his 
position The Deshmukh families 
now tend to form a separate sub 
caste of Kunbis and marry among 
themselves 

Deshpdnde — The Deshpande was the 
Pargana accountant He was 
generally a Brahman and the right 
hand man of the Deshmukh, and 
having the advantage of education 
he became powerful like the Desh- 
mukh Now used as a surname b)' 
Maratha Brahmans 

Deswah — Synonym for Mina 

Devadasi — (Handmaidens of the 
gods ) Synonym for Kasbi 

Devariikhe — A subdivision of Maratha 
Brffiimans The word is derived 
from Devarishi, a Shakha (branch) 
of the Atharva Veda, or fiom 
Devaiukh, a town in Ratnagiri 
District of Bombay Presidency 
Among Brahmans they hold rather 
a low position 

Dewangan — (From the old town of 
this name on the Wardha river ) 
Subcaste of Koshti 

Dhaighar — (2^ houses ) A subcaste 
of Khatn 

Dhakan — (A witch ) Subcaste of 
Bhat 
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Dhiikai — Nime of a caste in Bastar Barai, Bania and Kirar A sept 
A clan of Rajputs A subcaste of of Halba 
Dlialgar — A small occupational caste who made leather shields, and are now 
almost extinct as the use of shields has gone out of fashion They are 
hluhammadans, but Mr Crooke ^ considers them to be allied to the Dabgars, 
who make leather vessels for holding oil and ghi and are also known as 
Kuppesaz Tiie Dabgais are a Hindu caste whose place in the Cential 
Provinces is taken by the Budalgir Chamars These leceive their designation 
from btidla, the name of the leather bag which they make Bttdlas were 
formerly employed for holding shl or melted butter, oil and the liquid extract 
of sugaicane, but vegetable oil is now generally carried in earthen vessels 
slung in baskets, and ghi in empty kerosene tins Small bottles of very thin 
katiier are still used by scent-sellers for holding their scents, though they also 
have glass bottles The song of the Leather Bottel recalls the fact that 
vessels for holding liquids were made of leather in Europe prior to the intro- 
duction of glass Ihe Diialgars also made targets for archery practice from 
the hides of buffaloes , and the similar use of the hides of cattle in Europe 
suivixes in our phrase of the bull’s eye for the centre of the target 
Dhil/noma — (From Dhamom, a town Teh 

in Saugor ) A subcaste of Sonkar Dhamihdi — (A corrupt form of 
A territorial sept of Darzi and Dhanusdhar or a holder of a bow ) 

Dhobi Synonym of Dhanwar 

DhauaK Savwidiu — (One who lever- Dhdnuk — (A bowman ) A caste 
ences the bow ) A section of A subcaste of Mehtar 

Barai Dhannshhan — (Bow and arrow ) A 

Dha)tdc7 c — (Probably from Dhundhar, sept of Kawar 

an old name of Jaipur or Amber Dhai avipi 0 la — (Resident of Dharam- 
State ) A sept of Rajputs pur ) Subcaste of Dhobi 

Dhaiigai — (A farmseivant ) Syno Dhaie — Title of Gowan 

nym of Oraon Dhai i — A subcaste of Banjara 1 hey 

Dhanla — Perhaps a variant for are the bards of the caste 
Dhangar Subcaste of Oraon Dharkm — Subcaste of Basor 

Dhanoj, Dhanoje — (From a Dhaimil — (Religious or virtuous) 

shepherd ) Subcaste of Are and A subcasle of Mahar and Maiatha 
Kunbi Dhed — Synonym for Mahar 

Dlidnpa^ar — (One serving for a Dlmigar — A subcaste of Bharewa 

pittance of paddy ) A section of (Kasar) and Gadaria 
Dhera ^ — A small Telugu caste of weavers, the bulk of whom reside m the 
Sonpur State, transferred to Bengal in 1 905 The Dheras were brought from 
Onssa by the Raja of Sonpur to make clothes for the images of the gods, 
which they also claim to be their privilege in Pun Their exogamous groups 
are named after animals, plants or other objects, and they practise totemism 
The members of the Surya or sun group will not eat during an eclipse Those 
of the Nalla (black) sept will not wear black clothes Those of the Bansethi 
and Bhanala septs will not use the bandi, a kind of cart from which they 
consider their name to be derived The Otals take their name from utti, a 
net, from which pots are hung, and they will not use this net Those of the 
Gunda sept, who take their name from^«?i<fa, a bullet, will not eat any game 
shot with a gun Marriage within the sept is prohibited, but the Dheras 
always, where practicable, arrange the marriage of a boy with his maternal 
uncle’s daughter Even in childhood the members of such families address 
each other as brother-in-iaw and sister-in-law When the bridegroom and 
bride go home after the marriage ceremony, the bridegroom’s sister bars the 
door of the house and will not let them in until they have severally promised 


^ Tnbes arid Castes, art Dhalgar 
^ From a paper by Narayan Bohidar, Schoolmaster, Sonpur State 
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to give her their daughter for her son A girl must be married before arriving 
at adolescence on pain of permanent exclusion from the caste If a suitable 
husband has not therefore been found when the period approaches, the parents 
marry the girl to her elder sister’s husband or any othei married man She 
IS not bound to enter into conjugal relations with the man to whom she is 
thus united, and with his consent she may be consequently married to any 
other man m the guise of a widow If a bachelor takes such a girl to wife, 
he must first be married to a sahaia tree {Sijeblus aspa-') When a betrothal is 
arranged, an elderly member of the bridegroom’s family proceeds to the bride’s 
bouse and asks her people three times in succession whether the betrothal is 
arranged, and at each reply in the affirmative ties a knot in his cloth He 
then goes home and in the bndegioom’s house solemnly unties the knots over 
another cloth which is spread on the ground This cloth is then considered 
to contain the promises and it is wrapped up and carefully put away to keep 


them as if they were material objects 
Dhetha — (Brother-in-law or paternal 
aunt’s husband ) Title of Kharia 
Dhimai — A caste Subcaste of Kori 
Dhtmia — Synonym for Dhimar 
Dhobi — The caste of washermen A 
sept of Bhana and Bhaina 
Dhokhede — One of doubtful parentage 
A sept of Tell 

Dholewai — (From a drum ) A 

subcaste of Bhoyar and Gaoli A 
section of Basor 

Dholi — (A minstiel ) Subcaste of 
Bhat 

Dhnbela — Origin perhaps from the 
Dhobi caste Subcaste of Basor 
Dhulbajia — (From dhol, a drum ) A 
subcaste of Chamar, also known as 
Daijania 

Dhuha, Dhohn, Dhoh — (A player on 
a dhol or drum ) Synonym for the 
Basor caste A subcaste of Gond 
in Chanda and Betul A subcaste 
of Mahar 

DhunakPathan — Synonym forBahna 
Dhuma — (From dlmnna, to card 
cotton ) Synonym for Bahna 
Dhunka — (A cotton-cleaner ) Sub- 
caste of Kadeia 

DJmr Gond — (From dhui, dust ) A 
subcaste of Gonds They are also 
known as Ravvanvansi or descend- 
ants of Rawan 

Dhui i — A caste of grain-parchers 
A subcaste of Dhimar 
Dhmia — Subcaste of Nagasia and 
Dhimar They are so called be- 
cause they mark the forehead of 
the bride with dust [dhui) taken 
from the sole of the biidegroom’s 
foot 

Dhui~wa — The word may be derived 
from dhur, dust Dhur is a name 


given to the body of Gonds as op- 
posed to the Raj-Gonds One of the 
commonest septs of Gonds A sept 
of Baiga, Kolta, Kalar and Nat A 
title of Parja 

Dhusai — Subcaste of Bania 

Dhusia — Subcaste of Murha 

Digdinbaii — A sect of Jain Banias 
who do not clothe their idols and 
apply saffron to their feet Also 1 
class of Bairagis or religious mendi- 
cants 

Dihaina or Kisan — (One who lives in 
a village or a cultivator ) Subcaste 
of Korwa 

Dikhit, Dikshit, Dixtl —(The Initia- 
tor ) A subcaste of Brahman A 
clan of Rajputs of the solar lace 
formerly dominant in the United 
Provinces 

Dila — (A pointed stick tied to a calfs 
mouth to prevent him from sucking ) 
A totemistic sept of Kaw’ar They 
do not use a stick in this manner 
A section of Ahlr 

Dillawdl — A subcaste of Kasar 
Those belonging to or coming from 
Delhi 

Dingkuchia — (One who castrates 
cattle and ponies ) Subcaste ot 
Gbasia 

Dipawaha —(One who supplies oil loi 
the lamps at Diwah ) A sept of 

Teh „ , 

Dipbans — (Son of the lamp ) Title 

of Teh 

Diwan — Title of the members of the 
Dahait caste committee 

Dixit — See Dikhit 

Dobaile — (One who yokes two bullocks 
to the oil-press ) Subcaste of Tehs 
in the Nagpur country' 
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Dohisya — (Two score ) Subcaste of royal races of Rajputs 

Halwai Dogle — Name applied to Kayasths of 

Doda or Dot — One of the thiity-six illegitimate descent 
Dohor ^ — A small caste of Berar, who are really Cliamars , in the Central 
Provinces the Dohors are a well-known subcaste of Chamars, but in Berar 
they appear to have obtained a separate name, under which about 6000 persons 
were retuined in 1911 They work in leather like the Chamais or Mochis 
With the ambition of bettering their social status among the Hindus the caste 
strictly observe the sanctity of animal life No Dohor may molest an animal 
or even pelt it with stones A man who sells a cow or bullock to butchers 
IS put out of caste, but if he repents and gets the animal back before it is 
slaughtered, a fine of Rs 5 only is imposed If, on the other hand, the 
animal is killed, the culpnt must give his daughter in marriage without 
taking any price fiom the bridegroom, and must feed the whole caste and 
pay a fine of Rs 50, which is expended on liquor Failing this he is ex- 
pelled from the community Similarly the Paideshi Dohors rigidly enforce 
infant-marriage If a girl is not married before she is ten her family are 
fined and put out of caste until the fine is paid And if the girl has leprosy 
or any other disease, which prevents her from getting married, a similar 
penalty is imposed on the family Nevertheless the Dohors are considered 
to be impure and are not allowed to enter Hindu temples , the village 
baiber does not shave them nor the washerman wash their clothes A 
bachelor desiring to marry a widow must first perform the ceremony with a 
■> tit or cotton-tree But such a union is considered disgraceful , the man 
himself must pay a heavy fine to get back into caste, and his children are 
considered as partly illegitimate and must marry with the progeny of similar 
unions Either husband or wife can obtain a divorce by a simple application 
to the caste panchayat, and a divorced woman can marry again as a widow 
The caste offer sheep and goats to their deities and worship the animals 
before killing them At Dasahra they also pay reverence to the skmning- 
knife, and the needle wuth which shoes are sewn The caste burn the bodies 
of those who die married and bury the unmarried Before setting out for a 
funeral they drink liquor and again on their return, and a little liquor is 
sprinkled over the grave When a man has been ciemated his ashes are 
taken and thrown into a river on the third day The chief mourner, after 
being shaved by his brother in-law, takes the hair with some copper coins in 
his hand and, diving into the river, leaves them there as an offering to the 
dead man’s spirit 

Doha — (Palanquin - bearei ) A sec- Dube — (A teachei and a man learned 
tion of Dhimar in two Vedas ) A common sur- 

Dom — An important caste in Bengal name of Hindustani Brahmans A 
See article Kanjar Used as a subcaste of Banjara 
synonym for Ganda m the Uriya Dudh — (Milk ) Dudh-Barai, a sub- 
country caste of Barai , Dudh Gowari, a sub- 

Domia — Subcaste of Tun caste of Ahir or Gowari, Dudh- 

Dongaiia, Dotigarwar — (From don- Ka war, a subcaste of Ka war 

gat , a hill ) A sept of Bhil, Dhobi, Dudh Bhat — (Milk - brothers ) A 
Mall, Mang and Sonkar A sur- fraternity of Gonds in Betul, who 
name of Maratha Brahmans are apparently foster-brothers They 

Dot a — (Sahib or Lord ) Title of the do not marry, though they have 
Mutrasi caste different septs 

Dosar — Subcaste of Bania Dttkat — A subcaste of Kolhati From 

Dtavtda — (Southern) See Panch- , hog, because they are accus- 

Diavida tomed to hunt the wild pig with 

^ This article is based on papers by Buldana, and Mr Khdndekar, Head- 
Mi D P Kshirsagar, Naib Tahsildar, master, Nandura 
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dogs and spears when these animals 
become too numerous and damage 
the ciops of the villageis 
Dukai ta — Title of the officer of the 
Andh caste who constitutes the caste 
committee 

Diilha — (Bridegroom ) A section of 
Chadar 

Dumar or Dorn — A low caste of 
sweepeis in Bengal Sec Kanjar 
Subcaste of Basor, Ganda, Panka 
and fun Synonym and subcaste 
of Mehtar A section of Kawar 
Diogbansi — A clan of Rajputs in 
Ragnandgaon 

Dusre — (Second ) A subdivision of 
Shiivastab, Gaur and Saksena 
Kayasths, meaning those of inferior 
or mi\ed origin as opposed to Khare 
or those of pure origin 
Divdrla — One of the most holy places 
in India, situated on or near the 
sea in Gujarat It is supposed to 
have been founded by Krishna 
Site of one of the monasteries (Ash- 
ram) of Sankaracharya, the founder 
of the non - dualistic or Vedanta 
philosophy 

Dwija — (Twice-born ) A title applied 
to the three higher classical castes, 
Biahman, Kshatnya and Vaishya, and 
now especially to Brahmans 
Ekbdhia — (One-armed ) Subcaste of 
Teh, so called because their women 
wear glass bangles only on one arm 
El baile — One who yokes one bullock 
only to the oil-press Subcaste of 
Teh 

Ela7na, Elma — Synonym for Velama 
A subcaste of Kapewar or Kapu 
Ereiiga — Subcasteof Khaiia in Bengal 
E7 7ia — (From Eran, in Saugor dis- 
trict ) A section of Teh 
Eakii — A Muhammadan mendicant 
Synonym Sam See aiticle 
Eat id — Sheikh Faiid was a well- 
known Muhammadan saint A sec- 
tion of Pan war Rajput 
Farsi — Persian From the Province 
of Fars The term Farsi is also 
used by the Hindus to signify foreign 
or non-Aryan languages like Gondi 
Ftdawi — (A disciple ) An order of 
devotees of the Khojah sect known 
to the Crusaders as Assassins Title 
of Khojah 

Gadaba — Synonym of Gadba 


Gadai la — A caste Subcaste of Ahir 
Gad/ia — (An ass ) A sept of the Uika 
clan of Gonds in BetuI, so named 
because their priest rode on an ass 
in crossing a river 

Gadhao — (Fiom gadlia, an ass ) Sub 
caste of Kunbi 

Gadhewal, Gadhere, Gadlnve, Gadhilla 
— (One who keeps donkeys From 
gadha, an ass ) A subcaste of 
Dhimar, Katia, Koshti, Kumhar 
and Sonkar A sept of Gond and 
Pardhan 

Gadhwaiia — (From Garha, near Jub 
bulpore ) Subcaste of Nai 
Gadiiviin — (A cart driver ) Subcaste 
of Dangn 

Gadn — (From gadar, a sheep ) A 
synonym of Gadaria A subcaste of 
Dhangar 

Gakarzudi , Gaharvdl, Ghenudl — One 
of the thirty - six royal races of 
Rajputs chiefly found in Bilaspur 
and Khairagarh A section of 
Patwas 

Gahbainya or Gahbomya — (Those 
who hid in a village when called by 
a king to his piesence ) A subcaste 
of Kurmi A section of Kurmi 
Gahlot or Sesodia — A famous clan of 
Rajputs A section of Daraiha and 
Joshi 

Galwt — Subcaste of Bania See 
article Bania-Gahoi 
Gain a — Synonym for Ahir or heids- 
man in the Uriya country 
Gai-Gowdri — Subcaste of Goivari 
Gaiki — A cowherd (A subcaste of 

Gond in Betfil ) A section of 
Chamar 

Gaikwdr or Gaika — (A cowheid ) 
chn of Maratha A section of 
Ahii, Bhil, Kunbi and Mahar 
Gaita — Subcaste of Gond 
Gaiwdle — (Cow-keeper ) A subcaste 

of Moghia 

Gajaiha — {Gdjar, a carrot) A sec- 
tion of Tell in Mandla 
Gajjdm —A sept of the Dhurua clan 
of Gonds in Betul named aftei 
Gajjami (Bow and arrows m 
Gondi ) 

Ganda — (A messenger ) A low caste 
of village watchmen In the Uriya 
country the Gandas are known as 
Dom A subcaste of Pardhan 
Title of Kharia 
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G at din — Ascent-seller (Fiom^cwrW, of Afiii A section of Maheshir 
a Sansknt word for scent ) Synonym Bann 
Gandll — The Telugu caste of oil-piessers, numbering about 3000 peisons m 
the Cential Piovinces, in the Chanda, Nagpui and Bhandara Districts 
They are immigrants from the Godavari District of Madras and have been 
settled in the Centml Provinces for some generations Here many of them 
have piospered so that they have abandoned the hereditaiy calling and 
become landowners, traders and moneylenders Like the vvell-to do Telis 
they are keenly desirous of bettering then social position and now repudiate 
any connection with what may be known as ‘the shop,’ or the profession of 
oil pre>;sing As this ranks very low, among the more despised village 
handicrafts, the progress of the Gandhs and Tehs to the social standing of 
Banias, to which they generally aspire, is beset with difficulties , but the 
Gandhs, in virtue of having migrated to what is practically a foreign country 
so far as they are concerned, have achieved a consideiable measure of success, 
and may be said to enjoy a better position than any Tehs A few of them 
vv ear the sacred tliread, and though they eat flesh, they have abjured liquor 
except in Chanda, where they are most numerous and the proportion of 
wealthy members is smallest Here also they are said to eat pork Others 
eat flesh and fowls 

The Gandhs are divided into the Reddi, Chetti and felkala subcastes, 
and the last are generally oil-pressers It is probable that the Reddis are 
the same as the Redu eddu or Rendu-eddu subcaste of Madras, who derive 
their name from the custom of using two bullocks to turn the oil-press, like 
the Do bade Tehs of the Central Provinces But it has been changed to 
Reddi, a more respectable name, as being a synonym for the Kapu cultivating 
caste Chetti really means a trader, and is, Mr Francis says,^ “One of 
those occupational or btular terms, which are largely employed as caste 
names 1 he weavers, oil-pressers and others use it as a title, and many more 
tack it on to their names to denote that trade is their occupation ” Marriage 
IS regulated by exogamous groups, the names of which are said to be derived 
from those of villages Girls are generally married during childhood A 
noticeable point is that the ceremony is celebrated at the bridegroom’s house, 
to which the bride goes, accompanied by her party, including the women of 
her family The ceremony follows the Maratha form of throwang fiied rice 
over the bridal couple, and Brahman priests are employed to officiate 
Widow-marriage is peianilted The dead are both buried and burnt, and 
during mourning the Gandhs refiam from eating klnchu or mixed rice and 
pulse, and do not take their food off plantain leaves, in addition to the other 
usual observances They have the shantik ceremony or the seclusion of a 
girl on the first appearance of the signs of adolescence, which is in vogue 
among the higher Maratha castes, and is followed by a feast and the consum- 
mation of her marriage They now speak Marathi fluently, but still use 
Telugu in their houses and wear then head- cloths tied after the Tulugu 
fashion ® 

Gaiigabalu — (Sand of the Ganges ) Gangasagar — (Sea of the Ganges ) A 
A family name of Ganda section of Chitari and Kawar 

Gangabasia — (Living on the banks of Ga 7 tgavanst — (Descended from the 
the Ganges ) A section of Ahir Ganges ) A clan of Rajputs The 

Gangapat i — (One coming from the chief of Bamra State is a Ganga- 
further side of the Ganges ) Sub- vansi 

caste of Barai, Barhai, Chamar, Gaugthade — Dwellers on the banks of 
Dhobi, Gondhah, Kumhar and the Godavari and Wainganga These 
Umre Bania rivers are sometimes called Ganga 

1 Aladias Census Report (1901), p ^ Bhandma Settlement Repoit (Mr 

140 A B Napier), p 8 
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class of Muhammadans resembling the Kanjars The Hindus are of different 
castes, but are also believed to include some Beria gipsies The Goyandas 
are employed m making gloves, socks and strings for pyjamas, having 
probably taken to tins kind of work because the Thug approvers were 
employed in the manufacture of tents Their women are quarrelsome, and 
wrangle over payment when selling their wares This calling resembles that 
of the Kanjar women, who also make articles of net and string, and sell them 
in villages Some of the Goyandas are employed m Government and railway 
service, and Mr Gayer notes that the latter are given to opium smuggling, 
and cany opium on their railway engines ^ 


Grihastha, Ghajbart — (A house- 
holder ) A name given to those 
divisions of the religious mendi- 
cant orders who marry and have 
families 

Guai — (From or a milk- 

man ) Subcaste of Banjara 
Gtidaih or Gtidm — (From gudia, a 
rag ) A sect of the Bairagi, Gosain 
and Jogi oideis of mendicants 
Gudha or GtirJta — (From gitdli, a pig- 
sty ) Subcaste of Basor 
Gugaita — One who trades m guga), 
a kind of gum Subcaste of Ban- 
jara 

Giijar — A caste A subcaste of Ahir, 

Darzi, Koshti and Pasi A clan of 
Maratha A section of Khatik 
Giijaiah — (From Gujarat ) A terri- 
torial subcaste of Bahelia, Bania, 
Barhai, Chhlpa, Darzi, Gopal, Nai, 
Sunar and Teli 

Guiasthulu — A synonym for the 
Balija caste 

Gurbheha — (A ball of molasses ) A 
section of Gohira Ahirs in Chanda 
Grata — (A preparer of^«« or unrefined 
sugar ) Synonym of Halwai in the 
Uriya country 

Gtauj-cuale — A class of Fakirs or 
Muhammadan beggars 
Gut u-Mata — Title of the great council 
of the Sikhs and their religious 
meal 

Gtan — (A pieacher or teacher or 
spiritual guide ) Brahmans and 
members of the religious orders, 
Bairagis and Gosains, are the Gurus 
of ordinary Hindus Most Hindu 
men and also women of the higher 
and middle castes have a Guru, 
whose functions aie, however, gener- 
ally confined to whispering a sacred 
verse into the ear of the disciple on 
initiation, and paying him a visit 


about once a year , it is not clear 
what happens on these occasions, but 
the Guru is entertained by this 
disciple, and a little moral exhortation 
may be given 

Gut usthulu — Synonym of Balija 

Guthau — Title of Gadba 

Gwalbaust, Gokulbanst, Goalbanst — 
(Descended from a cowherd ) A 
subcaste of AhIr or Gaoli A sub- 
caste of Khairwar 

Gwalhate — (Cowherd ) A subcaste of 
Lodhi 

Habsht — Synonym of Siddi An 
Abyssinian 

Hadt — (Sweeper or scavenger ) One 
of the 72^ gotras of Meheshn Bania 
A synonym for Mangan 

Hadta — (From hadt, bone ) A section 
of Raghuvansi 

Hathaya, Hathatvanst — (Race of the 
horse ) A clan of Rajputs of the 
lunar race 

Hajjdtn — Muhammadan name for Nai 
or barber 

Hakkya — Title of Hatkar 

Halat — Subcaste of Cutchi 

Halbi — Synonym of Halba Subcaste 
of Koshti 

Haldta, Hat dtya, Hat dtha, Halde — 
(A grower of haldt, or turmenc ) 
Subcaste of Kachhi, Lodhi, Mali, 
Rajjhar and Teh A section of 
Rajjhar 

Halia — (Ploughman ) A subcaste of 
Tell in Nandgaon State 

Hahia — A subcaste of Unya Biah- 
mans, so called because they use the 
plough {hal) 

Hans, Hanst, Hansa — (The swan ) 
A section of Aghana, Ahir, Mali 
and Savar 

Hansele — (Hansna, to laugh ) A 
section of Ahir 
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Ilauat, th! Htttunuai.ia — (I he mon liana — (//«/, plough ) A subcastc of 
htj god Hnnumln ) A ?cclion of Malnr 

BIntn, Mnh'ir md ^^o\\"lr Ifanal — (Green pigeon ) A section 

Hilt t — • \ ( hn of Kajputs, a branch of of Abir 

the Chauh'vns Hat she — (Glad) Surname of Karhara 

Hctlcla — Dtn\cd from llari, a name Bnlhinans in .Saugor 

of \ ishmi or Krishna, and hchta to /latt^a) — Sjnonym of IlalUar 
speak Sj 11011)111 of Basdowa and JIali;hat — Subcnsle of Koshli 
also suhcasie of Basdessa Ilaths^athia — Subcastc of Kumhrir, 

Hatiiil^ ~t\ religious mcndiranl a\ho iiieining one ssho moulds \essels 

trascls about and tells stones with his hands onl), svithout using 

about heroes and gods accompanied the wheel as an implement 
with mu'-ic S\non)m of Chitra JLllhta, Hastt — (From hatht, ele- 
i athi ph lilt ) A section of Ahir, Chasa, 

HCitt — ( \ bonc-gatlu rer ) S)nou)m Mehra and Mowar 

of ^Uhlar and subcastc of Meh- Haiqat — A caste A sub 

tar caste of Koshta and Maratln 

HatWil — \ ’^in-'ll caste of pedlars and hawkers in the Uri\a counti-), who 
perambulate the a ilkige bar'irs or hats, from which word their name is derived 
The) sell tobacco, turmeiie, salt, and other commodities J he caste are in 
reahl) a branch of the Kewats, and are ilso called Semh Kewat, because their 
ancestoiN travelled on the Mali iindi and other rivers in canoes made from the 
bark of the tenn/ Un. {Aorihax Ifalahat tctttit) They were thus Kewats or 
boatmen who adopted the practice ofcarr)ing small articles up and down the 
river for sale in their canoes, and then beginning to travel on land as well as 
on water, became regular pedlars, and were diffeicntiatcd into a separate 
caste The c-'sic originated in Orissa where river lr.avclhng has until lately 
been much in v ogue, and in Sambalpur they arc also know’ii as Uri) as, because of 
their recent immigration into tins part of the country The Ilatwas consider 
themselves to be descended from the Ndg or cobra, and say that they all belong 
to the Kag reft a They will not kill a cobra, and will save it from death at 
the hands of others if they have the opportunity, and they sometimes pay the 
siiike charmers to set free captive snakes The oath on the snake is their 
most solemn form of aftirmation For the purposes of marriage they have a 
number of evogamous scrlions or tat gas, the names of which in some cases 
indicate a military calling, as Dalai, from Dalpati, commander of an army', 
and Senljiati, commander 111 chief, while others ire occupational, as Maha- 
rana (painter), Dw,"iri (gatekeeper) and Mangual (steersman of a boat) The 
latter names sliow, as might be expected, that the caste is partly of functional 
origin, while os regards the military names, the Ilatwas say that they' formeily 
fought against the Bhonslas, under one of the Unya chiefs They say that 
they have the perpetual privilege of contributing sixteen poles, called Naikas, 
for the car of Jagannath, and that in heu of this they hold seven villages in 
Orissa revenue free Those of them who use pack-bullocks for carrying their 
wares worship Banyan Dcvi, a deity who is held to reside in the sacks used 
for loading the bullocks , to her they offer sweetmeats and grain boiled with 
sugar 

Havclta — (Resident of a Ilaveh or subcaste of Gondhali 

fertile wheat tract ) Subcaste of Hindustam — Subcaste of Kunbi 
Ghosi and Kurmi Hit a, Httdm — (Diamond ) A section 

Hatumdar — (A maker of fireworks ) of Bhulia and of Unya Sansia 

Synonym of Kadera Htt atigolt t — {Hit an, deer ) A section 

Ilela — (From hcla, a cry' ) Subcaste of Agarwal Eama 
of Mehtar Ho — Synonym of Kol 

Hichatni — (A comb) A sept of Holer — (A hide-curei ) Subcaste of 
Maria Gonds Mang 

Htp a — (A eunuch ) See article A Hoha, Holet — A caste A subcaste 
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of Golar Holer, perliapb from — (An awakener or sorcerei ) A 

Hoha, a subcaste of Mang sept of Gone! in many localities A 

Hiidila — (Wolf) A totemistic sept section of Nat and Kasar 

of Kawai Jahana — (From jahar, an essence ) 

Ihdhuha Sahu — A section of Cliasa Subcaste of Satnami 

so named, because as a mark of re- /avi — Name of a religion See article 

spect they make the noise ‘ frulhuli,’ A subcaste of Kalar, Kuinhar and 
when a king passes through the Simpi (Darn) 
village Jatna — (One who follows the Jam 

Huna^IloonoxHun — One of the thirty- faith ) Subcaste of Komti, Gurao 

SIX royal races of Rajputs Probably Jatv Jvoshti — Subcaste of Koshti 
descendants of the Hun invaders Jatpuna — (Aresident of Jaipur ) Sub 
of the fifth century Sec articles caste of Mali 

Rajput and Panwar Rajput Jais7uai — (From the old town of Jais 

Husatiij — Subcastc of Brahman in Rai Bareli District ) A subcaste 

of Chamars, who usuaHy call them- 
Ikbainha — A subcaste of Kurmi, so selves Jaiswaia in preference to their 

called because their women put caste name A subcaste of Barai, 

bangles on one arm only Kunbi and Kalar 

ILsha Kul or IKshaivap Kul — A Jalalta — A class of Fakirs or Jluham- 
section of Komti They abstain madan beggars 
from using the sugarcane and the Jathva or Kamau — A clan of Raj- 
sendia flower puts , one of the thirty-six royal 

TW eband — (From zlaqa or alSqa, races mentioned by Colonel Tod 
meaning connection, and bdud/ma, Jallad — (An executioner ) Subcaste of 
to bind ) Synonym of Patwa Kanjar 

luga — Subcaste of Gowari JamSdagm — An eponymous section of 

Irpachi — (Mahua flowers ) A sept of Karhare Brahman and Aghana 
Dhunva Gonds in Betul Jambzi — (From the jdjnan tree ) A 

Ivtia Inde — (hide, chicken ) A sept subcaste of Brahman and Marar 

of Dhurwa Gonds in Betfil Thev A sept of Korku 

offer chickens to their gods Jainbti Doha — (Born in a shed made 

Ivita Jagleya — (/agna, to be awake ) of ^atnan branches ) A section of 
A sept of the Dhurwa clan of Goods Ghasia 

in Betul They are so named be- Jamnabasi — (Residing on the banks 
cause they kept awake to worship of the Jumna ) A subcaste of 
their gods at night Dhobi 

Jadam, Jadtivanst, Yddava — An im- Ja7igam — A caste of Saiva mendicants, 
portant clan of Rajputs now become who call themselves Vir Shaiva, and 
a caste Name derived from Yadu are priests of the Lingayat sect , a 

or Yadava A subcaste of Gfijar subcaste of Jogi 

A subcaste and section of Ahir , a Jdngra — (Perhaps the same as Jhana 
section of Rathor Rajputs in Betul or jungly ) A subcaste of Lodhi 

yadia, Jai la — (An enameller ) A A section of Dhimar, Mali and 
subcaste of Sunar They practise Sunar 

hypergamy by taking wives from the Jdnt • — A wise man , an exerciser 
Pitariye and Sudihe subdivisions, and Jaiiia — (Flour grinding - mill ) A 
giving daughters to the Sri Naganye section of Panka, a sept of Kawar 
and Banjar Mahuwe subdivisions Janughmita — Mendicants who tie bells 

Also an occupational term meaning to their thighs , a kind of Jogis 
one who sets precious stones in rings J'aria ~A totemistic section of Baser, 
Jddubansi, Yddubansi — See Jadum who worship the her or wild plum 

A subcaste of Ahir tree 

Jaga — (Awakener ) Synonym of Bas- Jaso7tdhi, Dasa7n7dln — A caste A 
dewa subcaste of Bhat 

Jasondlll, KaroMa — A small caste of the Narsinghpur District, w'ho were 
employed at the Gond and Maiatha courts to sing the jas or hymns in praise 
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of the chiefs They may he considered as a branch of the Bhat caste, and 
some of them are said to be addicted to petty theft Some Jasondhis, 
who are also known as Kaiohia, now wander about as religious mendicants, 
singing the praises of Devi They carry an image of the goddess suspended 
by a chain round the neck and ask for gifts of (sesamum) or other 
vegetable oil, which they pour over their heads and ovei the image Their 
clothes and bodies are consequently ahvays saturated with this oil They 
also have a little cup of vermilion which they smear on the goddess and on 
their ow'n bodies aftei receiving an offering They call on Devi, saying, 
‘ Jl/aj/t, Majji Mata viot^kahe ko janam dtya^ or ‘Mother, mother, why 
did you bring me into the w orld ? ’ Women who have no children sometimes 
vow to dedicate their first-born son as a Karohla, and it is said that such 
children were bound to sacrifice themselves to the goddess on attaining 
manhood in one of three w'ays Either they went to Benares and were cut 
in two b} a sw’ord, or else to Badnnarayan, a shrine on the summit of the 
Himalayas, wdiere they were frozen to death, 01 to Dhaolagiii, where they 
threw themselv’es dowm from a rock, and one might occasionally escape 
death Their melancholy refrain may thus be explained by the fate in 


store for them The headquarters 
hyachal Devi in the Vmdhyan Hills 
Jat — A caste One of the thirty six 
royal races of Rajputs A subcaste 
of Barhai, Bishnoi and Kumhar 
JaiadJiari — (With matted hair ) A 
sect of celibate Manbhaos 
Jati — Name of Jain mendicantascetics 
Jatmpnii — (From Jaunpur ) A sub- 
caste of Halwai and Lohar 
Jemddat — Honorific title of Khangar 
and Mehtar 

Jeinadai in — Title of the female leaders 
of the Yerukala communities of 
thieves 

Jet a — (A forked stick for collecting 
thorny wood ) A section of Dangi 
JJiadt, Jhade, Jhatta, Jharl^ua 
(Jungly ) — A name often applied to 
the oldest residents of a caste in any 
locality of the Central Provinces 
In Berar it is used to designate the 
Wamganga Valley and adjacent hill 
ranges A subcaste of Ahir, Barai, 
Barhai, Chamar, Dhangar, Dhanwar, 
Dhobi, Gadaria, Gurao, Kapew^ar, 
Kasar, Katia, Kewat, Khatik, Khond, 
Kirar, Kumhar, Kunbi, Kurmi, 
hlahar, Mali, Nai, Sunar, Teh and 
Tun 

Jhadulat — (From jkiadii, a broom ) 
A synonym of Mehtar 

Jlial or JJiala — One of the thirty-six 
royal races of Rajputs A subcaste 
of Raj-Gond 

Jhdnkat — Name of a village pnest in 
the Unya country The Jhankar is 
usually a Bmjhwar or member of 
another primitive tribe 
VOL I 


of the order is the shrine of the Bind- 

Jhata, Jim a, Jhota — Synonym of 
Sonjhara 

Jhatlia — Subcaste of Lodhi 

Jhatia — (Jungly ) See Jhadi 

Jhatola — (Perhaps fiom the town of 
Jhalor in Marwar ) A subcaste of 
Brahmans in Jubbulpore 

Jhinga — (A praw n-catcher ) Subcaste 
of Dhimar 

Jijhoha or Jnjhoita — (From Jajhoti, 
the old name of the country of 
Lalitpur and Saugor ) A subcaste 
of Brahmans of the Kanaujia division 
A subcaste of Ahir , a section of 
Joshi and Kumhar 

Jildgar — (A bookbinder ) A class of 
Mochi 

Jingat — (A saddlemaker ) A class of 
Mochi A subcaste of Chamar and 
of Simpi (Darzi) 

Jitdyat — Synonym for Mochis in Berar 
who have taken up the finer kinds 
of ironwork, such as mending guns, 
etc 

Jire-Mdli — Formerly was the only 
subcaste of Mali who would grow 
cumin or jit a 

Jiria — (From jita, oi cumin) Sub- 
caste of Kachhi 

Jogt, Jugi A caste A subcaste of 
Dewar A section of Chamar, 
Chhipa and Lohai 

Joliaria — (From johat , a form of 
salutation ) Subcaste of Dahaits in 
Bilaspui 

Joht i — A subcaste of Rajput 

2 B 
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Jokhara. — A simll chss of Muhammadans who breed leeches and apply them 
to patients, the name being derived from jonl, a leech They were not 
separately classified at the census, but a few families of them are found in 
Burhcinpur, and they marry among themselves, because no other Muhani 
madans will marry with them In other parts of India leeches are kept 
and applied by sweepers and sometimes by their women ^ People suffering 
fiom boils, toothache, swellings of the face, piles and other diseases have 
leeches applied to them For toothache the leeches are placed inside the 
mouth on the gum for two days in succession There are two kinds of 
leeches known as Bhainsa-jonk, the large or buffalo-leech, and Raijonk, 
the small leech They are found in the mud of stagnant tanks and in 
broken-down wells, and are kept in earthen vessels in a mixture of black 
soil and watei , and in this condition they will go without food for months 
and also bleed Some patients object to having their blood taken out of 
the house, and in such cases powdered turmeric is given to the leeches to 
make them disgorge, and the blood of the patient is buried inside the house 
The same means is adopted to prevent the leeches from dying of repletion 
In Gujarat the Jokharas are a branch of the Hajjam or Muhammadan barber 
caste , 2 and this recalls the fact that the barber chirurgeon or surgeon in 
mediaeval England was also known as the leech It would be natural to 
suppose that he was named after the insect which he applied, but Murray’s 
Dictionary holds that the two words were derived from separate early 
English roots, and were subsequently identified by popular etymology 
fondhaia — (Indian millet ) A totem- Chasa, Kamar and Khandait 
istic sept of Koiku and Halba Kachhoha — Subcaste of Jadam 

Joshi — (An astrologer ) A caste A Kachhuwa — (The tortoise ) A totem- 
surname of Karhara Brahmans istic sept of several groups of Gonds, 

Jnthia — (One who eats the leavings of also of Darzi, Halba, Kol, Rawat, 
others ) Subcaste of Basor Munda, Jat, Kachhi and Lohar 

Jyottsln — A synonym for Joshi , an Kachhwdha — (The tortoise ) One 
astrologer of the thirty-six royal races of Raj- 

puts, the princes of Jaipur or Amber 
Kahiidya — (Followers of Kablr ) A being of this clan They derive the 

subcaste of Kon A section of name from Cutch, or from Kush, an 

Koshti eponymous ancestor A section of 

Kabhpantht — A member of the Kabir- Nandbansi Ahir, Gadana, Kachhi 

panthi sect A subcaste of Panka and Nat The Kachhwaha section 

and Agharia A class of Bairagis of Gadarias worship the tortoise 

or religious mendicants Kada-kalle-bhallavi — One who uses 

Kabra — (Spotted ) One of the 72^ donkeys for pack-carnage (bhallavi), 
sections of Maheshn Bania but stole a horse {kalle-kada) A 

Kabiitari — (Pigeon ) A synonym sept of the Dhurwa clan of Satdeve 

for Kolhati A name given to Gonds in Betul 

female dancers of the Nat caste Kagar — Synonym of Dhimar 

Kabutkuma — (Those who find place Kagwarta — From kagwar, an offering 

at the corner of the door ) A sub made to the ancestors in the month 

caste of Sudh in Sambalpui , being of Kunwar Subcaste of Kol 
the illegitimate issues of the Baro Kmbartta — Synonym of Kewat 

Sudh subcaste Kaikadt — Synonym of Kaikari 

Kack 3 )a — Synonym of Kachera ICmnthwans — A subcaste of Pasi in 

Kachchhz — (From Cutch in Gujarat ) Saugor and Betfil, said to have 

A subdivision of Balmiki Kayasths originated in a cross between a 

and Mathur Kajasths Badhak or Baori, and a Kajasth 

Kachhap — (Tortoise ) A totemistic woman 

sept of Agharia, Sudh, Bhuha, Kaith — Synonym for Kayasth 


^ Buchanan, 1 p 331 


- B G Muh Giij , p 84 
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ICatlha, KaxiJna — Svibcaslc of Bhar- Muhammadan practices 

hliunja and Dam Kulapithta — (Plaving black backs ) 

Kal I a — One w ho arranges for the A subcasle of Savars m Pun of 

lighting at the marriage and olhci Oiissa They have the right of 

ceremonies Subcaste of Cliitia- diagging the car of Jaganniith 
kathi Kalawani — litle of Mirasi 

Kida — (Black ) A subcaste of Gol- Kalbcha — (Catcher of snakes ) A 
kar (Ahir) subcaste of Nat 

Kulac} uu — Synonjm for the Ilaihaya Kahbcha — {Bel, an o\ ) A section 
clan of Rajputs of Chadar They draw a picture of 

Kalauga — A caste A subcaste of an o\ at their weddings 

Gond Kalthai 1 — (Bridle ) A section of 

Kalauki — A subdivision of Mahar- Teh in Nandgaon, so named because 
Ishtra Brahmans found in Nagpur they presented a bridle to their king 
They are considered degraded, as Kallhoi — (Castor oil plant ) A totem- 
their name indicates They are istic sept of the Audhaha caste 
said to ha\ e cut up a cow made of Kalutta, Kalota — A subtribe of Gonds 
flour to please a Muhammadan in Chanda and Betfil 
governor, and to follow some other Kalwai — Sjnonym of Kalar 

Kamad ^ — A small caste of jugglers, who come from Rajpiitana and travel 
about in the Iloshangabad and Nimar Districts They were not returned 
at the census, and appear to belong to Rajputana Their special entertain- 
ment consists in playing with cymbals, and women are the chief performers 
The woman has eight or nine cymbals secured to hei legs before and behind, 
and she strikes these rapidly in turn with another held in hei hand, tw isting 
her body skilfully so as to reach all of them, and keeping time with the 
music played on guitar-like instruments by the men who accompany her 
If the woman is especially skilful, she will also hold a naked swoid in her 
mouth, so as to increase the difficulty of the performance 

The Kamads diess after the Rajputana fashion, and wear j ellovv ochre- 
coloured clothes Their exogamous sections have Rajput names, as Chauhan, 
Panwar, Gudesar, Jogpal and so on, and like the Rajputs they send a 
cocoanut-corc to signify a proposal for marriage But the fact that they 
have a special aversion to Dhobis and will not touch them makes it possible 
that they originated from the Dom caste, who share this prejudice ^ Reason 
has been found to suppose that the Kanjars, Kolhatis and other migrant 
groups of entertainers are sprung from the Dorns, and the Kamads may be 
connected with these No caste, not even the sweepers, will accept food 
from the Kamads They employ a Brahman, however, to officiate at their 
marriage and death ceremonies Like the Gosains the Kamads bury their 
dead in a sitting posture, a niche being hollowed out at the side of the grave 
in which the corpse is placed Crushed bread {vialtda) and a gourd full of 
water are laid beside the corpse The caste worship the footprints of 
Ramdeo, a saint of Marvvar, and pay special reverence to the goddess Hinglaj, 
who IS a deity of several castes in Rajputana 
Kamalbansi — (Stock of the lotus ) Kaman, Kaitwa — One of the thirty- 
Subcaste of Kavvar six royal races of Rajputs 

Kamal Kul — (Lotus) A section of Kaniaiia — (From kanibal, blanket) 

Komti They do not use lotus A subcaste of Ahir A section of 
roots nor yams Dhimar and Sonkar 

Kamafclll, Kamatl — A term applied in the Maratha Districts to immigrants 
from Madras It is doubtful whether the Kamathis have become a caste, 
but about 150 peisons returned this name as their caste in the Central 

^ This article is based on information Bengal, and of the N07 th - Wesie> n 
collected by Mr Hira Lai in Betul' Ptovincts and Oudh 

" Art Dom in Tittles and Castes of 
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Provinces and Berar in 1911, and there are about 7000 m India, none, how- 
ever, being recorded fiom the Madias Presidency It is stated that the word 
Kamathi means ‘fool’ in Tamil, and that in Bombay all Telugus are called 
Kamathis, to whatevei caste they may belong Similaily, Maratha immigrants 
into Madras arc known by the geneiic name of Arya,^ and those coming from 
Hindustan into the Nerbudda valley as Pardcshi, while in the same locality 
the Brahmans and Rajputs of Central India aie designated by the Marathas 
as Rangra This term has the signification of rustic or boorish, and is 
therefore a fairly close parallel to Kamathi, if the latter word has the meaning 
given above In the Thana District of Bombay 2 people of many classes are 
included under the name of Kamathi Though they do not marry or even 
eat together, the different classes of Kamathis have a strong feeling of fellow- 
ship, and generally live in the same quarter of the town In the Central 
Provinces the Kamathis are usually masons and house-builders or labourers 
They speak Telugu in their houses and Marathi to outsiders In Sholapur^ 
the Kamathis dress like Kunbis They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling, and appear to have become a regular caste Their priests are Telugu 
Brahmans, and their ceremonies resemble those of Kunbis On the third 
day after a child is born the midwife lifts it up for the first time, and it is 
given a few light bloivs on the back For three days the child sucks one 
end of a rag the other end of which rests in a saucer of honey, and the mother 
is fed on rice and clarified butter On the fourth day the mother begins to 
suckle the child Until the mother is pregnant a second time, no choii or 
scalp lock is allowed to grow on the child’s head When she becomes 
pregnant, she is taken with the child before the village god, and a tuft of 
hair is thereafter left to grow on the crown of its head 
Kamma — A large cultivating caste of the Madras Presidency, of which a few 
lepiesentatives were returned from the Chanda District in 1911 They are 
derived from the same Dravidian stock as the other great cultivating castes 
of Madias, and, originally soldiers by profession, have now settled down to 
agriculture No description of the caste need be given here, but the following 
interesting particulars may be recorded The word Kamma means an ear 
ornament, and according to tradition a valuable jewel of this kind belonging 
to a Raja of Warangal fell into the hands of his enemies One section of 
the great Kapu caste, boldly attacking the foe and recovering the jewel, were 
hence called Kamma, while another section, which ran away, received the 
derogatory title of Velama {^eh, away) Another story says that the Kammas 
and Velamas weie originally one caste, and had adopted the Muhammadan 
system of gosha or purda But finding that they viere thus handicapped in 
competition with the other cultivating castes, it was proposed that the new 
custom should be abandoned Those who agreed to this signed a bond, 
which was written on a palm-leaf [lamma), and hence received their new 
name In the Central Provinces the Kammas are divided into three 
subcastes, the Illuvellani or those who do not go out of the house, the 
Tadakchatu or those who live within tadaks or mat screens, and the Polumtir 
or those who go into the fields These names are derived from the degrees 
in which the different subdivisions seclude their women, the Illuvellani 
observing strict pm da and the Polumtir none whatever, while the Tadak- 
chatu follow a middle course On this account some social difference exists 
between the three subcastes, and when the Illuvellani dine with either of the 
other two they will not eat from the plates of their hosts, but take their food 
separately on a leaf And the Tadakchatu practise a similar distinction with 
the Polumtir, but the two latter divisions do not decline to eat from plates 
or vessels belonging to an Illuvellani The Kammas forbid a man to marry 

1 See ai tide Are “ Thana Gazetteer, pp 119, 120 

® Sholapm Gazetteet , p 158 
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in the goi/ a or family group to which he belongs, but a wife from the same 
goi^a as his mothei’s is considered a most desirable match, and if his maternal 
uncle has a daughter he should always take her in marriage A man is even 
peimitted to marry his own sistei’s daughter, but he may not wed his mother’s 
sister’s daughter, who is regarded as his own sister Among the Kanimas of 
the Tamil country Mr (Sir H ) Stuart^ states that a bride is often much older 
than her husband, and a case is cited in which a wife of twenty-two years of 
age used to cany her boy-husband on her hip as a mother carries her child 
One other curious custom recorded of the caste may be noticed A woman 
dying within the lifetime of her husband is woishipped by her daughters, 
granddaughteis or daughters-in-law, and in their absence by her husband’s 
second wife if he has one The ceremony is performed on some festival such 
as Dasahia or Til-Sankrant, when a Brahman lady, who must not be a 
widow, IS invited and considered to represent the deceased ancestor She is 
anointed and washed with turmeric and saffron, and decorated with sandal- 
paste and flowers , a new cloth and breast-cloth are then presented to hei 
which she puts on , sweets, fruit and betel-leaf are offered to hei, and the 
women of the family bow down befoie her and receive her benediction, 
believing that it comes from their dead relative 
Kammala — A small Telugu caste in the Chanda Distiict The name 
Kammala is leally a generic term applied to the five artisan castes of Kamsala 
or goldsmith, Kanchara or brazier, Kammara or blacksmith, Vadra or 
carpenter, and Silpi or stone mason These are in reality distinct castes, but 

they are all known as Kammalas The Kammalas assert that they are 

descended from Visva Karma, the architect of the gods, and in the Telugu 
countiy they claim equality with Brahmans, calling themselves Visva 
Brahmans But inscriptions show that as late as the year ad 1033 they 
weie considered a very infeiior caste and confined to the village site ^ Mr 
(Sir H ) Stuart writes in the Madras Censtis Repoit that it is not difficult 
to account for the low position formerly held by the Kammalas, for it must 
oe remembered that in early times the militaiy castes in India as elsewhere 
looked down upon all engaged in labour, whether skilled or otherwise With 
the decline of military power, however, it was natural that a useful caste like 
the Kammalas should gradually improve its position, and the reaction from this 
long oppression has led them to make the exaggerated claims described above, 
which are ridiculed by every other caste, high or low The five mam sub- 
divisions of the caste do not intermarry They have priests of their own and 
do not allow even Brahmans to officiate for them, but they invite Brahmans 
to their ceremonies Girls must be married before puberty The binding 
ceremony of the marriage consists in the tying of a circular piece of gold on 
a thread of black beads round the bride’s neck by the bridegroom W^idow- 
marriage is prohibited 

Kainmatt — Telugu Lohars or black- have come fiom the town of Kanauj 

smiths in northern India, into the Central 

Kamsala — (A goldsmith ) Subcaste of Provinces A subcaste of AliTr, 

Kammala Bahna, Bharbhunja, Bhat, Brahman, 

Kanalsta — (Kanehi, a tile ) A section Dahait, Darzi, Dhobi, Halwai, 

of Aliir in Nimar who do not live in Lohar, Mali, Nai, Patwa, Sunar 

tiled huts and Teh 

Kanate — (A resident of Canara ) Kanbajta or Alnmuai — Same as 

A subcaste of Dhangai Kanaujia Subcaste of Chamar 

Kanaujia, Kankzihja — A veiy common Kanchaza — (A brassworker ) Sub- 
subcaste name, indicating persons caste of Kammala 

whose ancestors are supposed to Kand — (Roots or tubers of wild 


^ Madt as Cezisus Repot t p 238 

" Ibidem, p 280 
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plants) A section of Kaglnivansi Rat/tf/iatia — Suhciste of Khond 
Kajputs in Iloshangabad Kandlna — (A big- beaked vulture) 

Kanda Potcl — (One who grows roots ) A sept of Dhanwar 

A section of Mali Kaitdia — {A'andi, a shell, also a snake ) 

Kandc — Subcaste of Bcdai A section of Teh in Betill 

Kajidua — Synonym for Kadera Sub- Kaitdol — A subcaste of Brahmans, 
caste of Bahna who take their name from the village 

Katidli — Synonym of Khond A sub- Kandol, in KMhiawar 
caste of 'Jaonla in Sambalpur 

K!RIldra<. — A small caste of brmboo- workers m the Uriya country, akin to the 
Basors elsewhere Members of the caste are found in small numbers 
in the Raipur and Balaghat Districts The word Kandra may be derived 
fiom land, an arrow, just as Dhanuk, often a synonym for Baser, has the 
meaning of an archer It is not improbable that among the first articles 
made of bamboo were the bow and arrow of the forest tribes, and that the 
bow-maker was the parent of the modern Baser or basket-maker, bows being 
a requisite of an earlier stage of civilisation than baskets In Bhandara the 
Kandras are an offshoot of Gonds Their women do not wear their cloths 
over the head, and knot their hair behind without plaiting it They talk a 
Gondi dialect and aie considered an impure caste 
Katidu — (A grain-parcher ) A syno- Ivapasia — (From kapas, cotton ) A 
nym and subcaste of Bharbhunja A section, of Mahar 
subcaste of Ilalw ai Kapdt — Synonym of Basdewa 

Kandita — (From land, onion, as they Kaput — (Camphoi ) A section of 
eat onions ) A subcaste of Bhar- Khatn 

bhunja Kapnt ta — A subdivision of Arhaighar 

Kaneta — (From the lanet tree) A Saraswat Brahmans in Hoshangabad, 

totemistic section of Ganda and probably denying their title from 

Khangar being the priests of the Kapur section 

Kan^ah — (Poor ) A common sept of of Khatris 

Gonds Karat Not — A section of Basoi The} 

Kanhejtn — Subcaste of Banjara perform the Meher ceremony of 

Kdnhpuria — (From Cawnpore, which eating the marriage cakes near a 
was founded by then eponymous well and not in the house 
hero Kanh ) A clan of Rajputs Katdtt — (A poisonous snake ) A sec- 

Kanjar — A caste of gipsies A sub- tion of Ahir, Halba and Panka 
caste of Banjara Katan (Mahanti) — A caste A sub- 

Kankttbja — See Kanaujia caste of Kayasth An eponymous 

Kdnnow — A sectarian division of section of Bmjhwar and Tanti 

Brahmans Kataola — (One who pours sesamum 

Kanphata — (One who has his ears oil on his clothes and begs ) Syno 

bored or pierced ) A class of Jogi nym for Jasondhi and Bhat 

mendicants Kat bal — Subcaste of Khangar 

Kansan — Synonym of Kasar Katekuh — A clan of Rajputs, foimerly 

Kanwar — Synonym of Kawar a ruling race m the Jubbulpore 

Kamoat banst — K subtnbe of Khair- country See Rajput-Haihaya A 

War section of Joshi and Mochi 

Kaonra or Kora — A caste A sub- Kara, Katta — (Black) A subcaste 
caste of Ahir of Marar A section of Bmjhwar, 

Kaot e — A sept of Gonds A surname Ahir, Chhipa and Lodhi 

of Maratha Brahmans Kat ela — (Bitter gourd ) A section of 

Kapaha — (Covered with skulls ) A Sonkar 

section of Telis in Betid Karhada — A subcaste of Maharashtra 

Kapatta — (From kapta cloth, owing Brahmans deriving their name from 

to their wearing several dresses, Karhad, near the junction of the 

which they change rapidly like the Krishna and Koyana riveis, about 

Bahriipia ) Synonym of Basdewa fifteen miles from Satara 
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Kaihajya — (Fryuig-pin ) A section Auclhia Simar A section of Kewat 
of Raghu\ tnsi Kasmioam — A subcaste of Bann 

Kangai — (A ^\orklnan ) An honor- Kasauudhan — A subcaste of Bania 
ific title of Barhai ami Loliar A Kasda — (One avlio hides himself in 

subcastc and synonj m of Bcldar the bed of the ruer ) A sept of 

KaujCd — Subcasic of Pardhi The Korhu , a man of this sept has the 

members of this subcasle only kill pruilcge of directing the ceiemony 

biials of a black colour foi the rcadmission of an outcaste 

Katlailadhc — (Stonc-diggcrs ) Sub Kasdhoiiia — A subcaste of Dhimar 
caste of Ming They wash the sand in the sacred 

Kai) am — Sjnonym of Karan, a palm- rivers for coins thrown there by pil- 

Icaf wrilci grnns, and dive into water to find 

A’amirfa, KaivataKa — One of the lost ornaments or gold 
fne orders of Pinch Dravida or Kascia — Synonym of Kaslr 
"Southern Brahmans, inhabiting the Kasht — (lienares ) A section of 
Canal esc country Agharia, Ahlr, Dhuri, Kewat, 

ICainali — (I* rom the C irnatic ) Syno- Kurmi and Mali 

nym for a class of Nats or acrobats A'asliyaf> — Name of a famous Rishi 
A'atoftla — 4!. religious mendicant who or saint The name may perhaps 
wanders about singing praises of be really derived from kachhap, a 

Dell See Jasondlii tortoise One of the common epony- 

Karpacho) — (Stealer of straw’ ) A mous sections of Brahmans Also 

sept of the Uika clan of Gonds in a section of Barai, Ban, Beldar, 

Betid Bharbhunja, Bhulia, Binjhwai, 

Kaisayrd — (A deer) A sept of the Chandnahu Kurmi, Gond, Jangain, 

Kawar tribe Also a sept of Ahir, Joshi, Kalar, Kasar, Kasarwani 

Bhnna, Dhobi in Chhattisgaih, Bania, Khangar, Nai, Rajpiit, 

Kewat, Lobar and Tun Sunar Some castes say that they 

Kaisi — (From kalas, a pitcher) A arc all of the Kashyap a or sec- 
toicmistic sept of Kawar They do tion, the tortoise being considered a 

not drink water from a red jar on common ancestor of mankind, be- 

the Akti fcstual cause it supports the world 

Kamva — Subcaste of Kunbi Kasia — (Kansa, or bell-metal ) A 

Kai~vai — (An oar ) A section of section of Chamar They draw a 

D.ingi in D<amoh A section of picture of a bell metal dish at their 

Kawar weddings 

Kasai — A caste of butchers Name Kasondhi — A subcaste of Bania. 

applied to Banjaras Kassab, Kassia — (A butcher ) Syno- 

A'asdi — A caste A subdivision of nym of Kasai 

Kast — A small caste found in the Maratha Districts and Bombay, who appear to 
be a separate or inferior group of the Kayasths In Chanda they work as 
patwaris and clerks to moneylenders, while some are merchants and land- 
holders Like the Kayasths, they wash their pens and inkstands on the 
Dasahra festival and worship them Their principal deity is the god Venka- 
tesh, a Maratha incarnation of Vishnu In Bombay the Kasts claim to be 
Yajur-Vedi Brahmans, dress like them and keep the regular Brahman cere- 
monies ^ But they are considered to be half Marathas and half Brahmans, 
and stnet Deshasth and Kokanasth Brahmans hold their touch unclean ^ 
Katare — {Katai , dagger ) A surname name of eastern Rohilkhand ) A 

of banadhya Brahmans in Saugor section of Gadana and Kasar 

A section of Agarwal and Oswal Kathbhama — Subcaste of Baiga in 
Bania, Chhattisgarhi Alur or Rawat, Bilaspur 

Chadar and Basor The Katare Katin — A Rajput clan included in 

sept of Basors worship a dagger the thirty-six royal races of Rajputs 

Kathana — (From Kathibar, the old Originally an indigenous tribe of 


^ Saidia Gasettea , p, 41 


2 Ndstk Gazetteer, p 54 
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Gujarat, who gave their name to KausJnk — The name of a Rishi or 
Kathiawar saint An eponymous section of 

Katina — Name of an Akhara or school Brahmans A section of Ahir, 

of Bairagi religious mendicants Dhobi, Rajput, Sunar and other 

See Bairagi castes 

Kathotia — [Kathotta, a wooden bowl ) Kavuaj — Title of a Bhat who has the 

A section of Dar/i qualification of literacy, and can 

Kail or Kliatii — Subcaste of Bhuiya therefore read the old Sanskrit 

Katta — A caste of spinners A sub- jnedical works A physician 

caste of Balahi and Mahar Kayasth Paiwa — A subcaste of Patwa 

Katin — Subcaste of Are in Hoshangabad and Saiigor 

Katua — (From Latna, to cut ) Syno- Kehe — Subcaste of Gujar 

nym of Katia and Chamar Kesarta — (From kesat, saffron ) A 

Kaiir — Synonym of Kawar section of Ahir and Gadaria 

Kaiishalya — (From Koshal, the name Kewat — A caste A subcaste of 
of a famous Rishi or saint ) A sec- Dhimar and Mallah 
tion of Agarwal Bania, Darzi, Lodhi Khad — Subcaste of Mana 

and Khatn Sunar lOiaddl — A caste of palanquin-carners 

Khadal ^ (honorific titles ITayak and Behera) — h. small Dravidian caste of 
labourers in the Uriya country In 1901 they numbered 1200 persons and 
resided principally in the Patna and Sonpur States now transferred to Bengal 
The Khadals are probably an offshoot of the great Bauri caste of Bengal, 
with which the members of the caste in Patna admitted their identity, though 
elsewhere they deny it Their traditional occupations of palanqum-beaiing 
and field labour are identical with those of the Baiiris, as stated by Sir H 
Risley ^ The name Khadal is a functional one, denoting persons who work 
with a hoe The Khadals have totennstic exogamous groups, the Kilasi sept 
woishipping a tree, the Julsi and Kandualsi sept a snake-hole, the Balunasi 
a stone and others the sun Each sept salutes the levered object or totem 
on seeing it, and those who worship trees will not burn them or stand m their 
shade When a marriage takes place they worship the totem and offer to it 
floivers, sandalwood, vermilion, uncooked rice, and the new clothes and 
ornaments intended for the bride, which she may not wear until this ceremony 
has been performed Another curious custom adopted by the Khadals in 
imitation of the Hindus is that of marrying adult boys and guls, for whom a 
partner has not been found, to a tree But this does not occur when they 
arrive at puberty as among Hindu castes, but when a boy still unmarried 
becomes thirty years old and a girl twenty In such a case he or she is 
married to a mango, cotton or jaf/nm tree, and after this no second ceremony 
need be performed on subsequent union with a wife or husband A widower 
must pay Rs 10, or double the usual price, for a second wife, owing to the 
risk of her death being caused by the machinations of the first wife’s spirit 
W^hen a corpse has been buried or burnt the mourners each take a twig of 
mango and beat about in the grass to start a giasshoppei Having captured 
one they wrap it in a piece of new cloth, and coming home place it beside 
the family god This they call bringing back the life of the soul, and con- 
sider that the ceremony procures salvation for the dead The Khadals are 
usually considered as impure, but those of Sonpur have attained a somewhat 
higher status 

Khadia — (A kind of snake ) A sec- sept of Nahal 
tion of Ahir and Raghuvansi A 

Khadra,^ Khadura or Khamra — A small Unya caste whose occupation is 

^ This account is taken from inquiries ® From a paper by Mr Knpasindh 
made by Mr Hira Lai m Patna Tripathi, Headmaster, Sana Middle 

- Tribes and Castes of Bengal, art School, Sarangarh State 
Bauri 
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to make brass ornaments They are immigrants fiom Cuttack and say that they 
are called there Sankhari, so that the Khadras may not improbably be an off- 
shoot of the Sankhari caste of shell cutters of Bengal According to their tradi- 
tions their original ancestor was created by Viswakarma, the celestial archi- 
tect, for the business of making a pinnacle for the temple of Jagannath at Pun, in 
which eight metals had to be combined He left two sons, one of whom became 
the ancestor of the Khadras, and the other of the Kasars, with whom the 
Khadras thus claim affinity They have no subcastes but four ^^oif as or clans 
called after the Nag or cobia, the Singh or lion, and Kasyap and Kachchap, 
both derived from the tortoise They also have four ba7gas or family names, 
which are Patra (a term of respect). Das (slave), Sao (banker) and Maharana 
(artificer) The groups are supposed to be descended from four families who 
migrated from Cuttack Neither bargas nor gofras are now consideied in the 
arrangement of marriages, which are prohibited between blood relatives for 
three generations Marriage is infant, and a girl arriving at pubeity while 
still unwed is permanently expelled from the caste The Khadras still follow 
the old rule of writing the lagtm or date of the marnage on a palm-leaf, with 
which they send Rs to 4 as a bride-price to the girl’s father, the accept- 
ance of this constituting a confirmation of the betrothal The marriage 
ceremony resembles that of the other Uriya castes, and the Khadias have the 
rite called badopam or breaking the bachelorhood A little water brought 
from seven houses is sprinkled over the bridegroom and his loin-cloth is then 
snatched away, leaving him naked In this state he runs towards his own 
house, but some boys are posted at a little distance who give him a new 
cloth Widow-mainage and divorce aie permitted, but the hand of a widow 
must not be sought so long as she remains in her late husband’s house, and 
does not return to her father When a bachelor marries a widow he must 
first perform the regular ceremony with a leaf cup filled with flowers, after 
which he can take the widow as his second wife All important agreements 
are confirmed by a peculiar custom called heskam A deer-skin is spread on 
the ground before the caste committee, and the person making the agreement 
bows before it a number of times To break an agreement made by the 
heskam rite is believed to involve terrible calamities The Khadias eat 
the flesh of animals and fish but not that of birds, and they do not drink 
country liquor When an estate is to be partitioned the eldest son first takes 
a tenth of the whole in right of primogeniture and the remainder is then 
divided equally The Khadras rank as an artisan caste of somewhat low 
status 

Khadura — Synon)nn of Khadra Khalifa — (Lord ) An honorific title 

Khatj7dha — (A resident of Khaira, a for Darzis or tailois, and Muham- 
town m Cential India ) Subcaste of inadan barbers 
Chamar Khaltaha — Subcaste of Ghasia 

Khat 7 , Khat7a — (From khair, catechu Khaltdti — (Illegitimate ) Subcaste of 

or the catechu tree A makei of Andh 

catechu ) Synonym for Khairwar Khaltia — Subcaste of Basdewa 
Khat7clmra — (Catechu preparer ) A Khama7i — (Farmservant ) A section 
subcaste of Khairwar of Kolta 

Khatre — A subcaste of Are (Gondhali), Khavibi — (One who hides behind the 

Kunbi and Oraon graveyard ) A sept of Korku 

Khairwar — A catechu-making caste Khaiida — (A sword ) A section of 

A section of Chamar Panka and Mahar 

Khaiyawd7e — (A7iflz, ditch , owing to Khandait — (Aswordsman ) An Uriya 

their houses having been originally caste A subcaste of Sansia, Taonla 

built on the ditch of Hatta fort ) A and Chasa Also a name of Koltas 

section of Beldar Sonkais in Damoh in Cuttack 
Khdki —(From khdk, ashes ) A class Khandapatra — (One who cleans 

of Bairagi, or religious mendicants swords ) A section of Khandwal 
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Kliandapt — {Khanda, a sword ) A 
sepl of the Dhurwa clan of Salidcve 
or si\ god Gonds in Betid, named 
after the sword of Raja Durga Shah 
by ivhich a victory was gained over 
the Muhammadans 

Khandele — (From Uianda, sword ) 
A section of Raghuvansi Rajputs in 
Hoshangablid 

Khandckunl — A subcaste of Bania 
Khdndtshj — (A resident of Khandesh ) 
A territorial subcaste of Darzi, Joshi, 
Mahar and Mang 

Khannc, Khanna — A subdivision of 
Chargarh Saraswat Brahmans in 
Hoshangabad, probably deriving 
their name from being priests of the 
Khanna section of Khatris A 
section of Khalri 

Khajionkha — (A kind of basket to 
catch birds with ) A totemistic sept 
of Rautia Kawars in Bilaspur 
Ivhaiddt — (A turner, one who turns 
woodwork on a lathe ) A synonym 
of Kundera and Barhai 
Khaicin — Bastaid Maiathas forming 
a separate division as distinguished 
from the Khasi or puie Marathas 
Kdtmc — A subdivision of Snvastab, 
Gaur and Saksena Kayasths, mean- 
ing those of pure descent 
Khan Bind Keiuat — Title of the 
Murha caste 

Khaiodia — (A resident of Kharod in 
Bil^pur ) A subcaste of Nunia 
Khaisisjha — (Maker of cowdung 
cakes ) A section of Mali 
Kharwade — (Refuse ) A siibcaste of 
Simpi or Maratha Darzi (tailor) 
oiiginally formed of excommunicated 
members of the caste, but now 
occupying a position equal to other 
subcastes in Nagpur 
Kharwdr — Synonym of the Khairwar 
tribe Subcaste of Chero and Kol 
Khasi — A subdivision of Marathas, 
meaning those born in wedlock 
Khasua — (A eunuch ) Synonym of 
Hijra 

Khdti — (From the Sanskrit kshatri, 
one who cuts ) A subcaste of Barhai 
and Lohar 

Khatik — A caste Synonym of 
Chikw a A subcaste of Pasi in 
Saugor, said to have originated in 
a cross between a Bauri and a 
Khatik woman 


Khatkudia — (Illegitimate ) A section 
of leli in Betfil 

Khali i — A caste A subcaste of 
Chhipa and of Sunai in Narsmghpur 
Khatua — (Having a cot ) A section 
of the Hatwa caste 

Khatulha or Khalola — A subtribe of 
Gond 

Khalul'Wdi — A subtribe of Gonds in 
Chanda, the same as the Khatulha of 
the northern Distiicts 
Jshawds — A title of Nai or barber 
A subcaste of Dhuri A section of 
Halba 

Kheddwdl — A subcaste of Gujarati 
Brahmans They take their name 
from Kheda or Kaira, a town in 
Gujarat 

Khedule — From kheda, a village 
Subcaste of Kunbi 
Khcndi 0 — Subcaste of Oraon 
Kheialawdla — An immigrant from 
Kherala in Malwa Subcaste of 
Rangrez 

Kheidivdl — See Khedawal 
Kheti — (Cultivation ) A section of 
Dumal 

Khewat — Synonym of Kewat 
Khtchi — A clan of Rajputs, a branch 
of the Sesodia clan 

Kkioba — (Sticks for fencing the grain- 
store ) A sept of Kawar , they 
abstain from using these sticks 
Khoksa —(A kind of fish ) A totem- 
istic sept of Rautia Kawar m Bil- 
aspur 

Khnntia — A subcaste of Agaria 
One who uses a khunti or peg to 
fix the bellows in the ground for 
smelting iron A sept of Savars 
(Those who bury their dead on a 
high place ) 

Khwsdm — A sept of Pardhan and 
Dhur Gond 

Khntha — (Impure ) A section of 
Tam era in Mandia 

Khyamokar — (One who shaves, from 
kshaur, to shave ) A synonym of 
Nai or Bhandari 

Kilandya — {Kilna, a dog-house ) A 
nickname section of Ahir 

— (The kingfisher) A sept 
of Khairwar 

Killibusnm — (One who eats dead 
animals ) A sept of Koiku 
Ktndra — (One who hides behind a 
tree ) A sept of Korku- 
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Ktfachi or KaiacJn — A sept of Gonds 
of Raipur and Betul 
Kzi ad — Synonym of Kirar 
Ki-) aJnboi;ir — (A kind of fruit ) A 
section of Teh in Nandgaon 
Kirai — A caste Synonym Dhakar 
A subcaste of Kachhi A section of 
Khatik 

KtinaUia — A sept of Gonds in 
Chanda 

Kti~vant or Ktlva7it — A subdivision of 
Mahaiashtia Brahmans in Khaira- 
garh The name is said to be 
derived from Ih a, an insect, because 
they kill insects in working their 
betel -vine gardens Another ex- 
planation IS that the name is really 
Kriyavant, and that they are so 
called because they conducted kitya 
or funeral services, an occupation 
which degraded them A third 
form of the name is Kratnwatit or 
reciters of the Veda 
Ktsan — (A cultivator ) Oraons are 
commonly known by this name in 
Chota Nagpur and Gonds in Mandla 
and other Districts A section of 
Marar, Rawat or Aliir, and Savar 
Koathia — A section of Bais Rajputs 
Kochta — Perhaps a name for Bahnas 
or cotton cleaners 

Kodjet — (A conqueror of crores of 
people ) A section of Bhuha 
Kohistdni — (A dweller on mountains ) 
A section of Pathan 
Kohkatta — A sept of Gonds in Khaira- 
garh 

Kohii — A synonym for the Kohh 
caste 

Koi — A class of Gonds 
Kotkopdl — A subcaste of Gond 
Koilabhiit or Koilabhfiti — A subtribe 
of Gonds Their women are pro- 
stitutes 

Kot7t — A synonym of the Murao 
caste 

Koitur — A synonym for Gond The 
name by which the Gonds call them- 
selves in many Districts 
Kokoiiasth 01 Chitpdvan — A subcaste 
of Maharashtra Brahmans inhabiting 
the Konkan country Chitpavan 
means the pure in heart 
ICoksinghta — {Kola, the Brahmam 
duck ) A subsection of the Pardhan 
section of Koltas 
— A tribe Subcaste of Dahait 


Kolablmt — A name for Gonds 
Kolain — A tribe A subtribe of Gonds 
in Chanda 

Kolchar — K clan of Maratha 
Koha — (From Lolu, oil-piess ) A 
section of Teh in Betfil 
Kohha — (Jackal ) A section of Pan- 
war Rajput, Chamar and Kawar 
Kohia, Kulta — Synonyms of Kolta 
Kolta — A caste A subcaste of Chasa 
Kolya — (One who hides behind a 
jackal hole ) A sept of Korku 
Kotnalwdj — {Komal, soft ) A section 
of Ku rum war 

Koniatt — Synonym of Komti 
Koinvm — (A story-teller ) Subcaste of 
Madgi 

Kojidawdr — {Konda, a mountain ) 
A section of PMewar Dhimar and 
Koshti in Chanda 

Koitdiuan or Kmidt — A name of a 
tract south of the Mahanadi which 
is called after the Khond tribe, and 
was formerly owned by them Sub- 
caste of Baiga 

Ko7 at — A subcaste of Ahir or Rawat 
in Bil^pui 

Kotdlu — (Young men ) Subcaste of 
Korwa 

Koiathd — A section of Komti, they 
do not eat the kuinhi a or pumpkin 
Kotova — Synonym of Yerukala 
Korchavidr — A descendant of alliances 
between Chamars and Koiis or 
weavers Subcaste of Chamar 
Kot t — A caste A subcaste of Balahi, 
Jaiswara Chamar and Katia 
Kot kii — A tribe A subtribe of Nahal 
Korte — (Residents of the Korai hill- 
tract in Seoni ) Subcaste of Injhwar 
Kosat la — A subcaste of Rawat or Ahir, 
Barai, Dhobi, Kalar,MMi, Pankaand 
Teh , a section of Chamar and Gond 
Koshit, Koshta — A caste of weavers 
See article A subcaste of Katia 
and Bhuha 

Koskdtt — A subcaste of Koshti 
Kothati — (A store-keeper, from kotha, 
a store-room ) A section of Oswal 
and Maheshri Banias 
Kothatya — (A store-keeper ) Subcaste 
of Chitrakathi 

Kotwdl — (Keeper of a castle, or a 
village watchman ) Honorific title 
of the Klhangar caste A surname 
of Yajurvedi Brahmans in Saugor 
A section of Halba 
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Kotwar — A person liolding the ofTice of village watchman This post is usually 
assigned to members of the lowest or impure castes derived from the aboriginal 
tribes, such as the Mahars, Ramosis, Gandas, Pankas, Minas and Khangars 
Some of these were or still arc much addicted to crime The name kotwar 
appears to he a corruption of kotwal^ the keeper or guardian of a kot or castle 
Under native rule the kotwal was the chief of police m important towns, and 
the cential police office in some towns is still called the kotwali after him In 
some villages theie are still to be found both a kotwal and a kotwar, in this 
case the former performs the duties of watch and ward of the village, and the 
latter has the menial work of carrying messages, collecting supplies and so on 
Both are paid by fixed annual contributions of grain from the cultivators In 
Hoshangabad the kotwar is allowed to glean foi a day in the fields of each 
tenant after the crop has been removed It would appear that the kotwar 
was chosen from the criminal castes as a method of insurance The kotwar 
was held responsible for the good behaviour of his caste-fellows, and was often 
under the obligation of making good any property stolen by them And if a 
theft occurred in another village and the thief was traced into the borders of 
the kotwar’s village he was bound to take up the pursuit and show that the 
thief had passed beyond his village, or to pay for the stolen property Thieves 
were sometimes tracked by the kotwar, and sometimes in Gujarat and Central 
India by a special official called Paggal,^ who measured their footprints with 
a string, and in this way often followed them successfully from village to 
village “ The rule that the kotwar had to make good all thefts occurring m 
his village or perpetrated by cnrainals belonging to it, can only have been 
enforced to a very partial extent, as unless he could trace the propeity he 
would be unable to pay any substantial sum out of his own means Still, it 
apparently had a considerable effect in the protection of property in the 
rural area, for which the regular police probably did very little It w'as 
similarly the custom to employ a chattktddr or night-watchman to guard 
private houses when the owners could afford it, and this man xvas taken from 
a criminal caste on the same principle 

The kotwar was also the guardian of the village boundanes, and his 
opinion was often taken as authoritative in all cases of disputes about land 
This position he perhaps occupied as a representative of the pre-Aryan tribes, 
the oldest residents of the countr}’-, and his appointment may have also been 
partly based on the idea that it was proper to employ one of them as the 
guardian of the village lands, just as the priest of the village gods of the earth 
and fields was usually taken from these tribes 

In some localities those members of an impure caste such as the Mahars, 
who hold the office of village watchman, obtain a certain rise in status on 
account of the office, and show a tendency to marry among themselves 
Similarly persons of the impure Ganda caste, who joined the Kablrpanthi 
sect and now form a separate and somewhat higher caste under the name of 
Panka, usually work as village watchmen in preference to the Gandas Under 
British rule the kotwar has been retained as a village policeman, and his pay 
increased and generally fixed in cash Besides patrolling the village, he has 
to report all cognisable crime at the nearest police post as well as biiths and 
deaths occurring in the village, and must give general assistance to the regular 
police in the detection of crime Kotwar is used in Saugor as a synonym for 
the Chadar caste It is also a subcaste of the Kori caste 
ICerwa — (A crow ) A section of Tamera Chanda used by Telugus 

and of Gond m Chanda Kramtkul — A section of Komti They 

Koya — A subtribe of Gond in Bastar do not use the black radish 

Koyttdu — A synonym of Gond m JKskiatnya — Name of the second Hindu 

^ From pag, a foot 

- Malcolm, Mevioir of Cential India, ii p 21 
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classical caste or the wairior caste known class of Bengali Brahmans 
Synonym for Rijput A subdivision of Uiiya Mahantis 

ICshvsdgai — (Ocean of hlilk ) A A section of Panka 

section of Panwar Rajput, and a Ktthhieshia — (Of good family) A 
proper name of Maialha Brahmans subcaste of Kayasth 

Kitch — (A weaver’s brush ) A section Ku 7 nan — Subcaste of Barai 

of R ighiu ansi Rajputs in Iloshan- Kwnai t ha or IGimai 7 a — (A bird ) 

gabad A sept of Sahdeve 01 six-god Gonds 

Jvicchba 7 tdh 7 a, Jv 7 t 7 ichba 7 idhta — (A In Betiil the members of this sept do 
maker of weavers’ brushes ) Syiio- not eat or kill a goat or sheep, and 

nym and subcaste of Kanjar Sub- thiow away any article smelt by 

caste of Beldar in Chhattlsgarli one 

K^tdatya — {A'odo 7 t, a small millet) Ki/ 77 /a 7 shishta — A section of Komti 
A section of Ahir They do not use 7 /teh 77 di or henna 

Kttdappa — A sept of Gonds in Raipur leaves 

and Khairagarh K 7 i 77 ibhd 7 — (Pottei ) Marathi syno- 

IC 7 ida 7 bolma — A Hindu Bahna nym for Kumhar A section of 

K 7 ida 7 ta — {IPttdah, a pickaxe) A Ganda and Bhulia 

section of the Bharn tribe ICn 777 bhoj — (Born of a pitcher, a Rishi 

K 7 t] 7 a — (A dog) A totemistic sept or saint ) An eponymous section of 
of Bhatra Gonds A section of Agharia 

Kumhar K 7 i 77 tbhi 7 a — (Crocodile) A totemistic 

K 7 tktiia — (Cock ) A sept of Gonds sept of Bhulia 

in Raipur Ivimbinvar — {K 7 i 77 ibh, a pot ) A 

Kitlatia — A section of Basor From surname of Gandli in Chanda 

kula 7 a, a someisault, because they K 7 mhd 7 ba 77 s — (Descended from a 
perform somersaults at the time of potter ) A section of Ghasia 
the I 7 ta 7 ht 7 ceremony, or eating the Kn 77 i 7 ayefe — ( Yete, a goat ) A sept 

marriage cakes of the Uika clan of Sahdeve or six- 

Kuldip — (The lamp of the family ) god Gonds in Betul They do not 

A section of Panka in Raipur eat goats, and are said to have 

Kuldiya — (Those who stop eating if offered human sacrifices in ancient 
the lamp goes out at supper ) A times 

section of Ghasia Kimbi — A caste Subcaste of Dangri, 

Kah 7 i — (Of high caste ) A well- Gondhali and Maratha 
Kumrawat,^ Patbma, Dangur — A small caste of Jc«-hemp groweis and 
weavers of sacking They are called Kumrawat in the northern Districts and 
Patbma {pat path, sacking, and b 77 ma, to weave) in Chhattlsgarli A small 
colony of hemp growers in the Betul District are known as Dangur, probably 
from the dmg or wooden steelyard which they use for weighing hemp Both 
the Kumrawats and Dangurs claim Rajput origin, and may be classed together 
The caste of Barais or betel-vine growers have a subcaste called Kumrawat, 
and the Kumrawats may be an offshoot of the Baiais, who split off from the 
parent body on taking to the cultiv'ation of hemp As most Hindu castes 
have until recently refused to grow hemp, the Kumrawats are often found con- 
centrated in single villages Thus a number of Patbmas reside m Darn, a 
village m the Khujji zamindari of Raipur, while the Danguis are almost all 
found in the village of Masod in Betfil , in Jubbulpore Khapa is their prin- 
cipal centre, and in Seoni the village of Deon The three divisions of the 
caste known by the names given above mairj, as a rule, among themselves 
For then exogamous groups the Danguis have usually the names of different 
Rajput septs, the Kumrawats have territorial names, and those of the Pat- 
bmas are derived from inanimate objects, though they have no totemistic 
practices 

^ This paper is compiled from notes taken by Mr Hira Lai at Raj-Nandgaon 
and Betul 
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The number of girls in the caste is usually insufficient, and hence they aie married 
at a very eaily age The boy’s father, accompanied by a few friends, goes to 
the girl’s father and addresses a proposal for marriage to him in the following 
tcims “You have planted a tamarind tree which has borne fruit I don’t 
know whether you will catch the fruit before it falls to the giound if I stiike 
It with my stick ” The girl’s fathci, if he approves of the match, says in leply, 
‘Why should I not catch it?’ and the proposal for the marriage is then made 
The ceremony follows the customary ritual in the northern Districts When 
the family gods are worshipped, the women sit round a grinding-stone and in- 
vite the ancestors of the family by name to attend the wedding, at the same 
time placing a little cowdung in one of the interstices of the stone When 
they have invited all the names they can remember they plastei up the re 
maining holes, saying, ‘ We can’t recollect any more names ’ This appears 
to be a precaution intended to imprison any spirits which may have been for- 
gotten, and to prevent them from exercising an evil influence on the marriage 
in revenge for not having been invited Among the Dangurs the bride and 
bridegroom go to woiship at Haiiuman’s shrine after the ceremony, and all 
along the way the bride beats the bridegioom with a tamarind twig The 
dead are both buried and burnt, and rnouining is observed during a period of 
ten days for adults and of three days for children But if another child has 
been born to the mother aftei the one vho has died, the full period of mourn- 
ing must be obseived for the latter, because it is said that in this case the 
mother does not tear off hei SiJft or body-cloth to make a winding sheet for the 
child as she does when her latest baby dies The Kumrawats both grow and 
weave hemp, though they have no longer anything like a monopoly of its 
cultivation They make the or double bags used for canying gram on 
bullocks In Chhattisgaih the status of the Palbinas is low, and no castes 
except the most debased will take food or water from them The Kumrawats 
of Jubbulpore occupy a somewhat more respectable position and take rank 
with Kachhis, though below the good cultivating castes The DangurS of 
Betiil will take food from the hands of the Kunbis 
Kuimayete — {Yete, a goat) A sept times 

of the Uika clan of Sahdeve or six- Ktinbt — A caste Subcaste of Dangri, 

god Gonds m Betul They do not Gondhali and Maratha 
eat goats, and are said to have Kimdeia — A caste A subcaste of the 

offered human sacrifices in ancient Larhia Beldars 
Kundera, Kharadl — A small caste of wood-turners akin to the Barhais or 
carpenters In 1911 the caste numbered 120 persons, principally in Saugoi 
When asked foi the name of their caste they not infrequently say that they 
are Rajputs , but they allow widows to remarry, and their social customs and 
position are generally the same as those of the Barhais Both names of the 
caste are functional, being derived from the Hindi kttnd, and the Arabic 
khm at, a lathe Some of them abstain from flesb and liquor, and wear the 
sacred thread, merely with a view to improve their social position The 
Kunderas make toys from the diidiu {^Holaiihena antidysenteiiLa) and huqqa 
stems from the wood of the khatr or catechu tree The toys are commonly 
lacquered, and the surface is smoothed with a dried leaf of the ] evara tree ^ 
They also make chessmen, wooden flutes and other ai tides 
Kwtdgolaka 7 — A subdivision of de- applied to Nats 

graded Maratha Brahmans, the off- Kwiti or Kmite — {Kunit, lame ) A 
spring of adulterous connections subcaste of Kapewar, synonym Bhik- 

Kunjdm — A sept of Solaha in Raipur sha Kunti or lame beggars 

A section of Baser and Bhunjia A Kmiwai — (Prince ) A title of Rajput 

sept of Gond and Pardhan ruling families A section of Rajput 

Kuimaiya — (Rope-dancer ) A name and Kawar 


' Perhaps Panda?ius fasaetda^ is 
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/v7na Sastna — Ilusbind’s elder 
biotlier 1 itle of Kharia 
K 711 athtya^ Kutatia — (From Im, a 
fowl, which they have given up eat- 
ing ) A subtnbe of Gonds in Kliaira- 
garh 

Kid ha or Setina — Title of the Sonhar 
caste headman 

KdI cie — One who moulds his vessels 
on a stone slab revolving on a stick 
and not on a wheel Subcaste of 
Kumhar 

Kid meta — A sept of Gonds in Chanda 
Kd mgidta — (From tortoise ) 

A section of hlahar 

Kd ni7 — A caste A subcaste of 
Aghaiia in the Uriya countiy A 
subcaste of Barai A sept of Pard- 
han A section of Mahar 
Kiroclu — [^Kd j hen ) A sept of the 
Uika clan of Sahdcve or six-god 
Gonds in Betfil, so named because 
their priest once stole a hen 
K7Dpach7 — {Kd, hen ) A sept of 
the Uika clan of Gonds in Betiil, so 
named because their priest offered 
the contents of a hen’s intestines to 
the gods 

Kd ) it or Kd a — Title of Yerukala 
Kisaiigia — (Of bad company ) A sec- 
tion of Lobar 

K7ishba7tsi — A subcaste of Ahir 
(Descendants of Kush, one of the 
two sons of Rama ) 

Kish Ra7t]aii — A section of Brahman, 
Barai, Chamar, Cliandnahu Kurmi, 
Rawat (Ahir), Marar and Rajbhai 
Kishta, Koshta — Subcaste of Kori 
Kislia — {Kish, boat ) A subcaste 
of Mall 

Kis7 am — {Kisn, pulse ) A sept of 
the Uika Gonds in Betul and 
Chanda 

Labhana — Synonym and subcaste of 
Banjara 

Lad — The old name for the territory 
of Gujarat A subcaste of Bania, 
Kalar, Koshti and Sunar 
Ladaima7' — One who hunts jackals 
and sells and eats their flesh Sub 
caste of Jogi 

Ladele — (Quarrelsome ) A section 
of Shnbathri Tell 
LddjDt — Subcaste of Banjara 
Ladse or Lddvi — Subcaste of Chamar 
and Dhangar 


Ladwaii, Ladvaii — A subcaste of 
Mahar Perhaps from Lad, the 
old name of Gujarat 
Laheii — Synonym of Lakheia 
Lahoia — Subcaste of Biahman 
Lahgeia or Lahugaa — {Lahaiiga, 
weaver ) A subcaste of Kori 
LahiD t Sen — A subcaste of Barai in 
the northern Distiicts who are 
formed of excommunicated members 
of the caste 

LahiDta — (From Lahore ) A section 
of Rathor and Chauhan Banjaras 
Lajjhai — Synonym of Rajjhar 
Lakai iha — A subdivision of Pardhan 
in ICawardha While begging 
they play a musical instrument, 
hence the name from lahi i, a stick 
Lala — (A term of endearment ) 
Synonym for Kayasth A subcaste 
of Chamar 

Lalbegi — A follower of Lalbeg, patron 
saint of the sweepers Synonym of 
Mehtar 

Lai Padri — Red priests, because they 
rub geim or red ochre on their 
bodies Title of Jogi 
Lameclm — A subcaste of Bania 
La7igoit — Subcaste of Pardhi They 
wear only a narrow strip of cloth 
called langoh round the loins 
Lanjta — A subcaste of Lohar and 
Nai, from Lanji in Balaghat A 
subtnbe of Gonds in Khairagarh 
Ldiijtwar — (One living round Lanji 
m Balaghat ) Subcaste of Injhivar 
Laphaiigia — (Upstart ) A section of 
Kolta 

La7ia, Laihia — (Belonging to Chhat- 
tisgaih ) A synonym of Beldar A 
subcaste of Bhaina, Binjhwar, 
Chamar, Ganda, Ghasia, Gond, 
Gosain, Kalar, Kewat, Koshti, 
Mahar, Marar, Mowar, Panka, 
Savar, Sunar and Teli 
Lasga7 ta — A class of Bairagi mendi- 
cants 

Lasiikai — A subcaste of Gondhalis 
who sell books and calendars 
Ldt — Subcaste of Chamar 
Lave — Subcaste of Kunbi 
Laya — (Bird ) A section of Binjh- 
war, Mahar, and Panka 
Lekha — Subcaste of Gujar 
Lemttan, L7m7ia7i — (Tortoise ) A 
totemistic sept of Audhelia, Munda 
and Oraon 
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Lidha — (Excrement of swine ) Sub synonym Luhura A section of 
caste of Klntlk m Jubbulpoie Binjhwar and Ganda 

Liha — (From HI or ;// 7 , the indigo LohCn Baihai — A subcaste of Barhai 
plant ) Subcaste of Kachhi in Bundelkhand 

Liloilna — Subcaste of Gujar Loharta ■ — A subcaste of Ahir 

Ltmba — {Ntvi tree ) A totemistic Lo 7 iana — A salt-makei Subcaste 

section of Dumals of Mahar 

Lwgayat — A religious ordei which Lonchatta — (Salt-licker ) A sept of 
has become a caste See article the Uika clan of Gonds The 

and subordinate article to Bania members of this sept lick salt on 

A subcaste of Bania and Kum- the death of their relatives Another 

har account from Betfil sajs that they 

LodJia — Synonym of Lodhi Sub- spread salt on a platform raised in 

caste of Lodhi honour of the dead and make cattle 

Lohiu — A caste of blacksmiths, lick it up 

Londliari. — A small caste of cultivators found in the Bhandara District They 
appear to be immigrants from northern India, as their women wear the 
Hindustani dress and they speak Hindi at home At their weddings the 
bridal couple ualk lound the sacred post according to the northern custom 
When a widow marries again the couple worship a swoid before the 
ceremony If a man is convicted of an intngue with a low-caste woman, he 
has to submit to a symbolical purification by fire A heap of jiiari stalks is 
piled all round him and set alight, but as soon as the fire begins to burn he 
is permitted to escape from it This rite is known as Agnikasht The 
Londhans appear to be distinct from the Lonhare Kunbis of Betfil, with 
whom I was formerly inclined to connect them These latter derne their 
name from the Lonar Mehkar salt lake in the Buidana District, and are 
probably so called because they once collected the (salt evaporated from 
the lake They thus belong to the Maratha country, whereas the Londhans 
probably came from northern India The name Lonhare is also found as a 
subdivision of one or two other castes living in the neighbourhood of the 
Lonar Mehkar lake 

Lo}idhe, Londe — (One who hides Machhaudar — (One who catches fish ) 

himself behind cloth ) A section of Synonym of Dhimar 
Kohli A sept of Korku Machhandra Nath — K subdivision of 

Londibacha — A subcaste of Kasar, Jogi 

including persons of illegitimate Machhia — (From machln, fish ) A 

descent section of Dhimar and Lodhi 

Lonhdie, Lo 7 id')e — (From Lonar- Machhrt — (Fish) A sept of Oraon 
Mehkar, the well-known salt lake of Mada Kuhtii la — (Dead dog ) A 
the Buidana District ) A subcaste subsection of the Viswal section of 
of Kunbi A section of Arakh and Koltas 

Ahir Madaiiktd — A section of Komti 

Ludhela — A section of Basor who They do not use red clothes, nor 

worship the hidhta, a round stone the wood of the swallow - wort 

for pounding food, at the Maihar tree 

ceremony Madafi — A class of Fakirs or Mu- 

Luhura — (One who works in iron ) hammadan beggars 

Synonym of Lohar Subcaste of Made — A resident of the Mad 

Sidhira country in Chanda and Bastar 

Lnma — Synonym of Murha, Nunia Subcaste of Pardhan 

Madgl, Madlga ^ — The Telugu caste of workers in leather corresponding 
to the Chamars, which numbers nearly millions in Madras, Mysore and 
Plydeiabad In 1911 there \rere nearly 6000 Madgis in the Central 

1 This article is compiled from papers bj' C Ramiah, Kanungo, Sironcha, and 
W G Padaya Naidu, clerk, District Office, Chanda 
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ProMnces incl 3000 in Berar According to tradition, the Madigas derive 
their name from that of n. sage called Matanga Muni, and it is said that a 
d^masty belonging to the caste once ruled in the Canarese country The 
following legend of their origin comes from Mysore ^ In former times the 
sage Jambava Rishi was habitually late in attending at Siva’s court Siva 
asked him why this happened, and he replied that he was occupied in tending 
his children On this Siva took pity on him and gave him the sacred cow, 
Kamdhemi, from which all the needs of the children could be satisfied 
But one day nhile Jambava was absent at Siva’s court, another sage, 
Sankhya, visited his hermitage and was hospitably entertained by his son, 
Yugamuni The cieam which Sankhya was given w'as so good that he 
desired to kill the cow', Kamdhenu, thinking that her flesh would taste even 
better In spite of Yugamuni’s objections Sankhya killed the cow and 
distnbuted the meat to various persons While this was in progress Jambava 
returned, and, on hearing what had been done, dragged Sankhya and 
Yugamuni before Siva’s judgment seat The tw'o offenders did not enter the 
court but stood outside the doorway, Sankhya on the right side and 
Yugamuni on the left Siva condemned them to become Chandalas or 
outcastes, and the descendants of Sankhya have become the right - hand 
Hollas, while those of Yugamuni and his wife Matangi are the left-hand caste 
of Madigas The latter w'ere set to make shoes to expiate the sin committed 
by their ancestor in killing a cow Another story given in the Central 
Provinces is that the Golla caste of cowherds, corresponding to the Ahirs 
and the Madgis, are the descendants of tw'O brothers The brothers had 
a large herd of cattle and wanted to dirade them At this time, however, 
cattle disease was pievalent, and many of the herd were affected The 
younger brother did not know' of this, and seeing that most of the heid w’ere 
lying on the ground, he proposed to the elder brother that he himself 
should take all the cattle lying on the giound, and the elder brothei all those 
which were standing up, as a suitable method of division The elder brother 
agreed, but when the younger came to take his cattle which w’ere on the 
ground he found that they were all dead, and hence he had no alternative 
but to take off the hides and cure and sell them His descendants continued 
his degiaded profession and became the Madgi caste In Chanda the follow- 
ing SIX subcastes of Madgis are reported The Nulka Chandriah or caste 
priests , the Anapa or leather dealers , the Sindhi who are supposed to have 
been performers of dramas , the Masti or dancers , the Kommu or tellers of 
stories , and the Dekkala or genealogists of the caste It is said that Kommu 
really means a horn and Dekka a hoof These last two are the lowest sub- 
divisions, and occupy a most degraded position In theory they should not 
sleep on cots, pluck the leaves of trees, carry loads on any animal other than 
a donkey, or even cook food for themselves, but should obtain their subsistence 
by eating the leavings of othei Madgis or members of different castes The 
Nulka Chandriah or priests are the highest subdivision and will not take food 
or water from any of the others, while the foui remaining subcastes eat and 
drink together, but do not intermairy There are also a number of exogamous 
groups, most of which have territorial names, but a few aie titulai 01 totemistic, 
as — Mukkidi, noseless , Kumawar, a potter, Nagarwar, a citizen , Dobbulwai, 
one who possesses a dobbulu or copper com , Ippawar, from the mahua tree , 
Itkalwar from ttkal a brick, and so on The caste customs of the Madigas 
need not be recorded in detail They are an impure caste and eat all kinds 
of food, and the leavings of others, though the higher subdivisions refuse to 
accept these They live outside the village, and their touch is considered to 
convey pollution 
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1 Mysore Census Report (iBgi), p 205 
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Madhavachatya — A Vishnuite sect and 
order of religious mendicants Sec 
Bairagi 

Madhyanjan, Madhyandina — A class 
of Brahmans, the same as the Yajur- 
Vcdis, oi a section of them 
Jl/ddia — A class of Gonds in Bastar 
Madpotiua — (One who distils liquor ) 
Subcaste of Teh 
Jl/adfdsr — Subcaste of Dhobi. 
Magadha — A subcaste of Ahir or 
Rawat in Chhattlsgarh, who ask for 
food from others and do not cook 
for themselves 

Magai , Mag; a — A sept of Kliangar, 
Ahir oi Rawat, Gond and Chadar 
Magtda — Synonym of Madgi 
Mahdb; dh;)ia;; — A degraded class of 
Brahmans who accept gifts for the 
dead 

Mahddeva Thdhi; — (Lord Mahadeo ) 
A section of Mali 

Makajaha — (Deceitful ) A section 
of Lohar 

Mahdja;i — A banker Title of the 
Bania caste 

Mahdkiil — Synonym foi Ahir 
Mahdiodht — (Great Lodhi ) Subcaste 
of Lodhi 

Mahdnadtya — (Those who came from 
the Mahanadi river ) A subcaste of 
Lodhi A section of Ganda, Ghasia 
and Panka 

aJiaiit — Chief of a math or monas- 
tery A superior class of priest A 
section of Ahir, Panka, Chamar and 
Kobhta 

MaJia;ttt — A synonym for the Karan 
or wnter caste of Orissa A section 
of Chasa 

Mahdpdt; a — A subdivision of degraded 
Brahmans who take funeral gifts 
An honorific title of Thanapati and 
of Uriya Brahmans A subcaste of 
Bhat 

Malta; — -A caste A subcaste of 
Balahi and Gondhali A section of 
Rawat m Raigarh 

Mahdrdj — (Great king ) A title of 
Brahmans 

Mahdrd;ia — Synonym of Chitaii 
Mahdrdsht; a or Mardthe — One of the 
five orders of Panch Dravida Brah- 
mans inhabiting the Maratha country 
They are also called Dakshmi Brah- 
mans A subcaste of Kumhar, Kasar 
and Lohar 


Mahcdia — A section of Basors who wor 
ship pounded rice mixed with curds 
Mahe;;qa — (An elephant ) A totem 
istic sept of Rautia and Kawar in 
Bilaspur 

Mahesh; t — Subcaste of Bama 
Mahth — Synonym for Mahh 
Malnpia. — (A drinker of curds ) A 
subsection of the Viswal section of 
Koltas 

Mali; sit; — (Lord of the earth ) A 
synonym of Brahmans 
Mahh-Mtmda — Subcaste of Mahh 
Mahohia — (From the town of Mahoba 
m Central India ) A subcaste of 
Barai, Chamar, Dangi, Ghasia, 
Khangar and Mahar A section of 
D.angi, Kumhar and Kon 
Mahoda — A subdivision of Brahmans 
in Jubbulpore 

Malta; e, Malttae — A subcaste of Bama, 
Kon, Kumhar and Kalar 
Mah;dtta — Synonym of Maratha 
Mdkto, Mdlito;i — A chief or village 
headman Subcaste and title of Teh 

and Khairwar , title of the leader of 
the Bhuiya caste A section of Ganda 
and Rawat (Ahir) 

Malm; — (Poison ) A subcaste of 
Sunars in Chhindwara 
Maliti; e, Malturta — (From Mahur, a 
town in Hyderabad ) Subcaste of 
Barhai and Dhangar 
Mat — (Mother ) A division of the 
Kablrpanthi sect 

Maichhor — A small clan of Rajputs 
Perhaps from Maichuri in Jaipui 
Mathvd; — (Dirty ) A group of Sunars 
in Raipur 

Mattta — Synonym of Mina 
Matr — A subcaste of Sunar named 
after Mair, their original ancestor, 
who melted down a golden demon 
Mattlnl — One of the five divisions of 
Panch Gaur Brahmans inhabiting 
the province of Maithil or Bihar 
and Tirhiit 

Majarewdr — A territorial section of 
Binjhwar (from Majare in Balaghat) 
Jlfdjkt — (A village headman ) Title of 
Bhatra 

Mdjlita — Synonym of Majhwar 
Majhh — (Middle) Subcaste ofRautia 
Maka; la — (From makad, monkey ) A 
subcaste of Kamar, so called because 
they eat monkeys 
Makhta — Subcaste of Mehtar 
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Malaiya — An immigrant fiom Malwa Mal-PahSi la — Synonym of Mai 

Subcaste of Chbipa Mdlvt, Mdlwi — (From Malwa ) A 

3 fdle, Mdlej — Synonyms of Mai subdivision of Brahmans in Hoshan- 

Malha — A boatman Synonym of gabad and Betid A subcaste of 
Mallah Ahlr, Barhai, Darzi, Dhobi, Gadaiia, 

Malhai — Subcaste of Koh Kalar, Koshti, Kumhai, Nai and 

Mdh — (A caste ) A section of Kalar Sunar 

Malyar ^ — A small and curious caste of workers in gold and silver in Bastar 
State They are known alternatively as Marhatia Sunar or Panchal, and 
outsiders call them Adhali The name Malyar is said to be deiived from mal, 
dirt, and jdi or jdlna, to burn, the Malyars having originally been employed by 
Sunars or goldsmiths to clean and polish their ornaments No doubt can be 
entertained that the Malyars are m reality Gonds, as they have a set of e\o- 
gamous septs all of which belong to the Gonds, and have Gondi names So 
far as possible, however, they try to disguise this fact and perform their mar- 
riages by walking lound the sacred post like the Hindustani castes They 
will take food cooked without water from Brahmans, Rajpiits and Banias, but 
will not eat katclia (or food cooked with water) from anybody, and not even from 
members of their own caste unless they are relatives This custom is common 
to some other castes of mixed descent, and indicates that illicit connections 
aie fiequent among the Malyars, as indeed Mould necessaiily be the case 
owing to the paucity of then numbers But their memories are short, and the 
offspiing of such irregular unions are recognised as belonging to the caste 
aftei one or two generations An outsider belonging to any higher caste may 
be admitted to the community The caste woiship Mata Devi or the goddess 
of smallpox, and revere the spuit of a Malyar woman who became a Sati 
They have learned as servants of the Sunars the rudiments of their art, and 
manufacture rough ornaments for the primitive people of Bastar 
Mdna Ojha — Subcaste of Ojha do not eat mangoes 

Maiidal — (A name for a prosperous Mandlaha — (From Mandla town ) 
cultivator in Chhattlsgarh ) Asection Subtribe of Gond 
of Chamar and Panka See article Mdne Ktmbi — Subcaste of Gondhali 

Kurmi Mdng or Mdngia — A caste Subcaste 

Mafidthvdr — Name derived from of Ganda, Gondhali, Bahiupia 
Mandla Subcaste of Katia Majigan — [FiomMafighmia,hegg 3 .r ) 

Maiidkul — K. section of Komti who A caste 

Mangan ^ — A small caste found in Chhattlsgarh and Sambalpur who are the 
musicians and genealogists of the Ghasias The term is considered oppro- 
brius, as it means ‘ beggar,’ and many Mangans probably return themselves as 
Ghasias They are despised by the Ghasias, who will not take food or 
water from them At the marriages of the former the Mangans play on a 
drum called ghunghi ti, which they consider as the badge of the caste, their 
cattle being branded with a representation of it The only point worth 
notice about the caste is that they are admittedly of mixed descent from the 
unions of members of other castes with Ghasia prostitutes They have five 
totemistic exogamous sections, about each of which a song is sung relating 
its origin The Sunani sept, which worships gold as its totem and occupies 
the highest position, is said to be descended from a Brahman father and a 
Ghisia mother , the Sendana sept, worshipping vermilion, from a Kewat 
ancestor and a Ghasia woman , the Bhainsa sept, worshipping a buffalo, 
from a Gaur or Ahir and a Ghasia , the Mahanadia sept, having the 
Mahanadi for their totem, from a Gond and a Ghasia woman , ivhile the 

^ This article is compiled from a m 1911 The above notice is corn- 

paper by Ml Ghasmam Dam, Deputy piled from a paper by Mr Krishna 

Inspector of Schools, Bastar State Sewak, Naib-Tahsildar, Bargarh 

“ The caste numbered 85 persons 
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Bagh sept, who icvcrc tlic tiger, say that a cow once gave birth to two 
young, one in the foim of a tiger and the other of a human being ; the latter 
on glowing up took a Gliasia woman to himself and became the ancestor of 
the sept As might be expected from their ancestry, tlie Mangan women are 
generally of loose chaiacter The Mangans sometimes act as sweepers 
Mavgta — (A beggar ) A siibcaste of sept of Baiga, Basor and Bhunjia 
Pasi m Saugor, wlio beg from then A subcaste of Majhwar 
caste-fellows lilai Si — Synonj m of Mali 

Jl/amS} a — (A pedlar ) Subcaste of Jl/af apa ■ — A sept of Goods in BetuI, 
Jogi who abstain from killing or eating a 

MatnhSt — A caste The Manihars goat or sheep and throw away any 

are also known as Bisati An article smelt by them 

occupational name of Jogis JllatSy — Synonym for Mali, a gai- 

LlSnilpwja — (A resident of Manik- dener Also a subcaste of Kachhi 
pur) Subcaste of Panka JlfarSlha, Jlfauilkc — A caste A sub 

MSitjln — (Headman ) A synonym of caste of Barhai, Bedar, Chamar, 

Santal and Kewal A section of Dhimar, Gadana, Kumhar, Mahar, 

Chasa, Dhanuhar and Kolta A Mali, Mang, Nai and Teh 

title of Chasa Matatlu, Ma7Stha, Marthe, Maratlie 

Manjur — (Peacock) A totemistic — (AresidentoftheMarathacountry ) 

sept of Munda Subcaste of Bahrupia, Chamar, 

MattjwSj — Term for a boatman In- Dhangar, Gondhali, Gopal, Injhwar, 

eluded in Kewat Kaikan, Kasar, Koshti, Nahal, 

JllSfila) — Name of a superior class of Otari 

village watchmen in Nimar District Plaieilna — Resident of Bhandara or 
See article Bhil A subcaste of another Maratha District Subcaste 

Joshi A section of Mana and of Plalba 

Halba Mafia — A well-known tribe of Gonds 

Manneputuaf — A subcaste of Mala in Bastar and Chanda See article 
Synonym, Telugu Ehoi Gond A subcaste of Gowari A 

Mamoa — Subcaste of Kunbi section of Ahir, Chamar and Kum- 

Maiabi — A common sept of Gond bar 

A section of Nat MaikSm — [inafla, mango) One of 

Mai at — (A name for the goddess of the principal septs of Gonds Also 

cholera, who is called Marai Mata ) a sept of Baiga, Basor, Bhunjia, 

A common sept of Gond Also a Pardhan and Solaha 

Maron ^ — A small caste of degraded Rajputs from Marwar found in the 
Bhandara and Chhindwara Districts and also in Berar The name is a local 
corruption of Marwaii, and is applied to them by their neighboius, though 
many of the caste do not accept it and call themselves Rajputs In Chhind- 
wara they go by the name of Chhatri, and in the Tirora Tahsll they are 
known as Alkari, because they formerly grew the al or Indian madder for a 
dye, though it has now been driven out of the market They have been in 
the Central Provinces for some generations, and though retaining certain 
peculiarities of dress, which show their northern ongin, have abandoned m 
many respects the caste usages of Rajputs Their women wear the Hindu 
stani angia tied with string behind in place of the Maratha choh or breast- 
cloth, and drape their sans after the noithern fashion They wear ornaments 
of the Rajputana shape on their arms, and at their weddings they sing 
Marwari songs They have Rajput sept names, as Parihar, Rathor, Solanki, 
Sesodia and others, which constitute exogamous groups and are called knits 
Some of these have split up into two or three subdivisions, as, for instance, 
the Pathar (stone) Panwars, the Pandhre or white Panw'ars and the Dhatura 
or thorn-apple Panwars , and members of these different groups may mter- 

^ Based on inquiries made by Mr Hira Lai, Assistant Gazetteer Super- 
intendent in Bhandara 
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mirry The reason seems to be that it was recognised that people belonged 
to the same Panwar sept who Mere not blood km to each other, and the 
prohibition of marriage between them was a seiious inconvenience m a small 
community They also have eponymous gotras, as Vasishtha, Batsa and 
others of the Brahmanical type, but these do not influence exogamy The 
paucity of their numbers and the influence of local usage have caused them 
to relax the marriage rules adhered to by Rajputs Women aie very scarce, 
and a price varying from forty to a hundred rupees is commonly paid for a 
bride, though they feel keenly the degradation attaching to the acceptance of 
a bnde-price Widow-marnage is permitted, no doubt foi the same reasons, 
and a girl going wnong with a man of anothei caste may be readmitted to 
the community Divorce is not permitted, and an unfaithful wife may be 
abandoned , she cannot then marry again in the caste Formerly, on the 
arrival of the mairiage procession, the bride’s and bridegroom’s parties let off" 
fireworks, aiming them against each other, but this practice is now dis- 
continued When the biidegroom approaches the marriage-shed the bride 
comes out and strikes him on the breast or forehead with a ball of dough, 
a sheet being held betw een them , the bridegroom throws a handful of rice 
over hei and strikes the festoons of the shed with a naked sword A 
bachelor espousing a widow must fiist be marned to a ring, which he there- 
after carnes in his ear, and if it is lost funeral ceremonies must be performed 
as for a real wife Women are tattooed on the arms only Children have 
as many as five names, one for ordinary use, and the others for ceremonial 
purposes and the arrangement of marriages If a man kills a cow or a cat 
he must have a miniature figure of the animal made of gold and give it to a 
Brahman in expiation of his sin 

Maiskola — (From markas, an axe ) Mathpati — (Lord of the heimitage ) 
A common sept of Gonds and A subcaste of Jangam 
Pardhans Maihtii, Mathwta — (From Mathura 

Mdi u — Subcaste of Charan Bhats or Muttra ) A subcaste of Kayasth 

Mdrwdi i — A resident of Marw'ar or A subdivision of Brahman A sub- 
the deseit tract of Rajputana , Mar- caste of Banjaia, Darzi and Nai 
war IS also used as a name for Matknda, Matko7a — (Earth - digger ) 

Jodhpur State See subordinate A subcaste and synonym of Beldar 
article Rajput -Rathor The name A name for Gonds and Pardhans 

Marwari is commonly applied to who take to earthwork 

Banias coming from Marwar See Maftha — Con'uption of Maratha A 
article Bania A subcaste of Bahna, subcaste of Koshti, Mahar and 

Guiao, Kumhar, Nai, Sunar and Teh, and a title of Teh 

Tell Math — A subdivision of low -class 

Masama — (From viasin, straw or Brahmans returned from Khairagarh 

grass mats, or masiJia, thatched Also a class of Kashmiri Brahmans 

roof) A section of Lohar A Matzvdla — (A drinker of country 

synonym for San Bhatras in Bastar liquor ) Subcaste of Kadera 

Mashki — (A water-bearer ) Synonym Maivdsi, Mirdhaii — Subcaste of Da- 
of Bhishti halt Title of the headman of the 

Mas7 dvi — A common sept of Gonds Dahait caste committee 

Mash — (Dancer ) Subcaste of Madgi Mayaluar — (Chief man of the caste ) 

Mash am — (Mastra, brass bangles) A subcaste of Tun 

A sept of Gonds in Betiil The Mayziz — (Peacock ) A totemistic 
women of this sept wear brass section of the Ahir, Hatwa, Gond, 
bangles Sonjhara and Sundi castes 

Masuria — Asubcaste of Kurmi From Mayumndia — (Killer of peacock ) A 
lentil A section of Rajput section of Bahelia 
Mathadhari — (Living m a monastery ) Meda Ganha — (Counter of posts ) 
A celibate clan of Manbhao mendi- Title of Bhatra Official who fixes 

cants date and hour for wedding 
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Medara, Medan. — The Tehigu c.nste of bimboo workers and mat-makers, 
concsponding to the Bnsors They liave tlic same story as the Basors of the 
fijst bamboo liavmg been grown from tlic snake worn by Siva round his 
neck, wlncli was planted licad downw.irds in the ground The customs of 
the Medaras, Mr Francis says,* differ from place to place In one they will 
employ Bnabman (priests), and prohibit widow-marriage, w'hile in the 
next they will do ncithci, and will even eat rats and vermin The better 
classes among them are taking to calling themselves Bahjas or Baljis, and 
affixing the title of Chctti to then names 
Mcdafi — Synonym of Medara Brahmans A subcaste of Chhipa, 

Mcha) — Synonjan of Bhulia Darzi, Mali and Sunar 

Mehc7 — A section of Malwi Ahir, a McwCiii — Synonj m of Meo See 

synonym for Bhuha A title of article A class of Fakirs or 
Chamar Muhammadan beggars 

Mehra — Synonym for Mahar A Alhdh — Synonym of Nai 

subcaste of Katia and Kori J/Aasia, Mhashi — (Mhas, buffalo ) 

Mehta — A group of Brahmans A A sept of Ilalba A section of 
section of Oswal Bania Kohli 

Mehtai — (A prince or leader ) Com- MtJm — Synonym of Bhuha 

mon name for the sweeper caste Mma — A caste A section of Rag- 

Title of the president of the Dhobi huvansis 

caste committee Mitdaha — A subcaste of Dabait, 

Meman — Synonym of Cutchi Khangar, and Nat A section of 

Meshbansi — (Descendant of a sheep ) Raghuvansi Name used for the 
A clan of Rajputs mate of a gang of coolies 

MeTVdda, Meavdii — (From Mewm ) Mir-Dahdit — Title of the Mirdha 

A division of Gujarati or Khedawal caste 
]\^rdlia — A small caste found only in the Narsinghpur District They are 
a branch of the Khangar or Dahait caste of Saugor and Damoh The names 
of their exogamous sections tally with those of the Khangars, and they have 
the same story of their ancestors having been massacred at a fort in Orchha 
State and of one pregnant woman escaping and hiding under a husum tree 
[Schleichei a tJijuga), which consequently they revere Like Khangars they 
regard Muhammadan eunuchs and Fakirs (beggars) with special friendship, 
on the ground that it was a Fakir who sheltered their ancestress when the 
rest of the caste were massacred by Rajputs, and Faklis do not beg at their 
weddings One explanation of the name is that this section of the caste 
were bom from a Muhammadan father and a Dahait woman, and hence 
were called Mir-Dahaits or Mirdaha, Mir being a Muhammadan title 
Mirdha is, however, as noted by Mr Hira Lai, the name of the head of the 
caste committee among the Dahaits , and in Hoshangabad he is a seivant 
, of the village proprietor and acts as assistant to the Kotwar or village v^'afeh- 
man , he realises the rents from the tenants, and sometimes works as a night 
guard In Gujarat the name is said to be a corruption of mir-deh or ‘ mason 
of the village Here it is said that the Mlidhas are held to be of part 
foreign, part Rajput origin, and were originally official spies of the Gujarat 
sultans They are now employed as messengers and constables, and theie- 
foie seem to be analogous to tlie same class of persons in the Central 
Provinces 

MtrshikSr — Synonym of Pardhi Mtstti — (Corruption of the English 

Misra or Mtsar — A surname of Kana- Mister ) A master carpenter or 

ujia, Jijhotia, Sarwaria and Uriya mate of a gang Title of Barhai, 

Brahmans Beldar and Lohar 


t Madras Cetistis Ref ori p 168 

“ Bombay Gazetteer, Gtej Mulh p 18 
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Mitlna — (A piepaier of sweets ) Syn- Mokzil — A section of Komti Ihey 

onym of Halwai do not use asafoelida {hmg) nor the 

Mochi — (A shoemakei ) A caste fruit of the zimai fig-tree 

Subcaste of Chamai Motale — (From mot, water-bag ) A 

Modlt — A subdivision of Khedawal or subcaste of Kapewar 

Gujarati Brahmans who take their MoujiImI — A section of Komti They 

name from Modhera, an ancient do not use pepper 
place in Gujarat A subcaste of Mowar — Subcaste of Rajwai 

Gujarati Bania Mcnvast — A resident of the forests of 

Modh-Ghaneh — Subcaste of Teh in Kalibhit and Melghat known as 
Gujarat the Mo was Subcaste of Korku 

Moglna — Synonym of Pardhi Mziaviin — Synonym of Cutchi 

Mohama — (Captivator ) A section Miidst — Title of Korku , subcaste of 

of Rajjhar and Kirar Korwa 

Mohtai la — Title of the headman of Mticht — Synonym of Mochi 
the Andh caste committee Mudara — Subcaste of Parja 

Mohteia — One who fixes the aus- Mtidgalia — (From mzcdgal, Indian 
picious moment, hence the headman club — an athlete ) A surname of 

of the caste A titular section of Adi Gaur Brahmans in Saugor 

Basoi Mndha — Synonjm for Munda 

Monas — A subdivision of Brahmans Mudoita — (From mndha, a cheat) 

Mongre, Mongji, Mongiekaii — (A A surname of Sanadhia Brahmans 
club or mallet ) A section of Ahir in Saugor 

or Rawat in Chhattisgarh, and of Mnghal — A tiibal division of Muham- 
Chamar, Ganda, and Panka madans See article Muhammadan 

Mot i — A branch of the Panwar Raj- Religion 

puts Mzihanimadan — Subcaste of Koli 

Mor Kachhi — One who prepares the Mnhjaz la — (Burnt mouth ) A section 
mazu or marriage-crown for wed- of Lodhi. 
dings Subcaste of Kachhi 

Mukeri — Or Kasai, a small Muhammadan caste of traders in cattle and 
butchers In 1891 moie than 900 were returned from the Saugor Distiict 
Their former occupation was to trade in cattle like the Banjaras, but they 
have now adopted the more profitable trade of slaughteiing them for the 
export of meat , and as this occupation is not considered very reputable, they 
have perhaps thought it desirable to abandon their caste name The deriva- 
tion of the term Mukeri is uncertain According to one account they are 
a class of Banjaras, and derive their name from Mecca, on the ground that 
one of their Naiks or headmen was camping in the neighbourhood of this 
town, at the time when Abraham was building it, and assisted him in the 
work When they emigiated from Mecca their illustrious name of Makkai 
was corrupted into Mukeri ^ A variant of this story is that their ancestor 
was one Makka Banjara, who also assisted m the building of Mecca, and 
that they came to India with the early Muhammadan invaders ^ The 
Mukeris form a caste and mairy among themselves In their marriage 
ceremony they have adopted some Hindu observances, such as the anointing 
of the bride and bridegroom with turmeric and the erection of a maiiiage- 
shed They take food from the higher Hindu castes, but will not eat with 
a Kayasth, though theie is no objection to this on the score of their religion 
They will admit an outsider, if he becomes a Muhammadan, but will not 
give then daughters to him in marriage, at any rate until he has been for 
some years a member of the caste In other matters they follow Muham- 
madan law 

Mztlldji — Title of the priests of the Bohra caste 

1 Elliott s Meznotzs, vol 1 p 54 
^ Crooke’s Tz ibes and Castes, vol i p 161 
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Miiltaui — Subcaste and synonym of Mm at, Mmao — (From viult, or 
Fanjlra radish ) Subcastc of Kachhi 

Munda — (A \ilkgc hcadm in, fiom Mutchnha — (One wlio puts rings on 
mmida, tlie head.) Title and the fingeis of the caste ) A section 

synonym of Kol A subcastc of of Ganda and Panka in Raipur 

Kliaria and Oraon Mnna — A well-known subtribe of 

MmtdJa, — (Bald-headed ) A sin- Gonds in Bastar and Clnnda 
name of Jijliotia Brahmans in Saugor jifm li — Sj nonym of Waghya 
Mmtdle — (Shaven ones ) Subcastp Musiibit — Synonym of Mochi 

of Gujai Miisahar — (A rat-eater) Subcaste 

Mnmkul — A section of Korn ti They and title of Bhuiya 

do not use imiuga beans Mtlsatc — {Mftsar, a pestle ) A sec 

Mtittjta — Name of an Akhara or tion of Mfili 

scliool of Bairagi religious mendi Mttssah — Title of Mehtar 

cants See Bairagi JMuit delta — Synonym of Mutrasi 

Munmivdt — Synonym of Kapewar Muttdsa — Synonym of Mutrasi 
Mutrasi, Mutrasa, Muthrasi, Mutracha — (From the Dravidian roots 
mttdi, old, and i delta, a king, or from Mutu Raja, a sovereign of some part 
of the Telugu country ) ^ A caste which is numerous m Hyderabad and 
Madras, and of which a few persons are found in the Chanda District of the 
Central Provinces The klutrasis are the village watchmen proper of 
. Telingana or the Telugu country ~ They were employed by the Vija- 
yanagar kings to defend the frontier of their country, and w ere honoured with 
the title of Paligar Their usual honorific titles at present are Dora (Sahib 
or Lord) and Naidu As servants they are considered very faithful and cour- 
ageous Some of them have taken to masonry in Chanda, and are considered 
good stone-carvers They are a comparatively low caste, and eat fowls and 
drink liquor, but they do not eat beef or pork It is compulsory among 
them to marry a giil before she ainves at adolescence, and if this is not done 
hei parents are put out of caste, and only readmitted on payment of a penalty 

Nabadta — (Boatman or sailor ) A Parja, Redka, Suha, Sundi and 

synonym for Kewat Taonla castes Most of these castes 

Nciddaf — A synonjm for Bahna or belong to Chhattisgarh and the Uriya 
Pinjaia country 

Nadlta — (Those who live on the banks Ndga — A clan of Gosains or mendi- 
of streams ) Subcaste of Dhimai cants See Gosain 

Nadia — A clan of Dangi Ndgar — A subcaste of Brahmans be- 

Ndg, Nagesh — (Cobra ) A sept of longing to Gujarat , a subcaste of 

the Ahir or Rawat, Bmjhal, Bhatia, Bania , a section of Teh 

Chasa, Hatw'a, Halba, Khadal, Nagdreln — (A dium-beater ) A class 

Kawar, IChangar, Kaian, Katia, of Gonds A subcaste of Ganda 
Kolta, Lohar, Mahar, Mali, Mowar, and Ghasia 
ITagarclu — The Nagarchis appeal to be a class of Gonds, whose special 
business was to beat the -nakkdra or kettledrums at the gates of forts and 
palaces In some Districts they now form a special community, marrying 
among themselves, and numbered about 6000 persons in 1911 The nagdia 
or nakkdra is known in Persia as well as in India Heie the drum is made 
of earthen w'are, of a tapeiing shape covered at both ends with cam el -hide for 
the ztr or treble, and with cowhide for the bam or bass It is beaten at the 
broader end In Persia the drums wmre played from the Nakkara khana or 
gateway, which still exists as an appanage of royalty in the chief cities of 
Iran They were beaten to gieet the rising and to usher out the setting sun 
During the months of mourning, Safar and Muharram, they were silent ^ 


^ Madras Census Report (1891), p 

303 


- India Census Report {x 8 gi), p zoo 
“ Man, November 1909 
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In Iiulii the vagi'na were a pin of Iirge ktllltclrums bound with iron hoops 
ind twice as large as those used m Europe They were a mark of royalty 
and were c.\rncd on one of the state elephants, the loyal animal, m the 
prince’s ^ouhni or ca\ dcade, immediately preceding him on the line of 
inaicli The right of displa}ing a banner and beating kettledrums was one 
of the highest mirks of distinction which could be conferred on a Rajput 
noble When the titular Maratha Raja had retired to Satara and any of the 
Marltha princes entered his tenitory, all marks of royalty were laid aside by 
the latter and his v(7!;^t'}>a or great drum of empire ceased to be beaten ^ 

The stick with which the kettledrum w'as struck was called danka, and the 
king s jurisdiction w is metaphorically held to extend so far as his kettledrums 
were beaten Attptzi tdj ka dattk a bajta hat or ‘Where the English drum 
IS beaten,’ means ‘So far as the English empire extends’ In Egj’pt the 
kettledrums were carried on camels - 

jVd^atta — (A druni-plajcr ) A section castes, which has become a sub- 
of Jasondln Bhat and Teh caste 

A^iii^aits — (Descended from the cobra ) Nfniakshriht — Sjnonym of Nanak 
A totcniislic sept of Gadba, Ghasia, pantlii 

and Gond Nattdia , — (One who leads about with 

NTigla — (Naked) Subcaste of Khond him a performing bullock) From 

Nagp.ttt — (From Nagpur ) A section Nandi, the bull on w'hich Mahadeo 

of Lodlii and Kohli rides Subcaste of Jogi 

N'agtattst — A clan of Rajputs See Nandvattsi — Subcaste of Ahir 

article R'ljput-Nlgilnsi A sub- Nanghatta — A name given to the Kol 
exste and section of Sunar A tribe in Hoshang ibad 
section of Daharia or Daraiha and Naptta — Sanskiit name for Nai or 

Gond barber 

Niihat — (Tiger) Asubtubc of Baiga Naqqal — Title of Bhand 

A section of Rljputs in Saugor Natatna — Subcaste of Patwa 

Nahotita — A clan of Dangi in Damoh Natamdeo — A subcaste of Brahmans 
and Saugor They were formerly belonging to the Gaur branch They 

Kachhwaha Rajputs from Narw’ar, take their name from the river 

but being cut off from their own Nerbudda 

domicile they married with Dangis Nat badt , Nat mada — (From the river 

R ijputs accept daughters from them Nerbudda ) A subdivision of Mah- 

but do not give their daughters to arashtra Brahmans A section of 

Nahonias Yajur-Vedi Brahmans A synonym 

Natdti — litle of the Balija, Mutrasi for Naramdeo Brahmans A section 

and Velama castes Often used by of Agharia, Binjhal and Chamar 

Balijas as their caste name Natuoha — (FromaplacecalledNarnol 

Nilik — (Leader) A subdivision of in the Punjab ) Subcaste of Mehtar 
Gond, also known as Darwe A Narzuatia — A clan of Dangi A sub- 
title of Banj ira headmen A title caste of Ahir 

of Teh and Kolta A section of Nata — (A young bullock ) A section 
Ahir, Chamar, Chasa, Gadaria, of Ahir and Osvval Bania 
Ilalba, Kevvat, Khond, Mali, Sudh Nalhunta — (Nose-ring ) A subcaste 
Nakib — Mace-bearer or flag-bearer in of Pasi 

a procession Subcaste of Jasondln Navadesia — (A man of nine districts ) 
Bhat and Khangar Subcaste of Banjaia 

Nakshbandia — A class of Fakirs or Nawatia — A subcaste of Baihai, 

Muhammadan beggars Lohar, Kachera or Sisgar, Nai and 

Naksta — Synonym of Nagasia Tamera 

Namdeo — A religious sect confined to Ndzit — (A cashier or usher ) Sub- 
members of the Chhipa and Darzi caste of Jasondhi Bhat 

^ Tone, Leitet on the Mat dthas (1798), India Office Tracts, p 25 
~ Lane, Modem Egyptians, p 373 
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JVegi — A vice president of the caste Nndh — Synonym of ChhTpa 

committee in the Kliaria caste Niianjaut — Name of an Akhara or 

Nctua or Ntma — A subcastc of Hama school of Bairagis Sec Bair^i 
See article Hama, Ncma Ahibam — {Ahu without, bant^ 

Nctant — (The dog in Gondi ) One speech ) A class of Hairagis who 

of the common septs of Gond Also refrain from speech as far as pos 

a sept of Baser, Bhatra, Blniiya, sible 

Dewai, Kawar and Parja Niunohi — A class of Bairagis 

NawCni — (From navdi , thick tape A^oua or Lotta — Name derived from 
used for i\ ebbing of beds ) Sub- Nona or Lona Chamarin, a well 

caste of Bahna known witch Subcaste of Chamar 

Niaita — An occupational term applied Nulkdchaiidt lah — Caste priests Sub 

to jiersons who take the refuse and caste of Madgi 
sweepings from a Sunar’s shop and Nun — (Salt ) A sept of Oraon 

wash out the particles of gold and Numay Noma, Luma — (Saltniaker ) 

silver See article Sunar A synonym of Beldar A section of 

Njgavt, Ngnm — A subcaste of Binjhwar and Koh 

Kayasth 

Ntlial — Synonym of Nahal Od — Synonym of Beldar 

Ntliang — A class of Bairagis or Odde, Ud — (From Odra the old name 
religious mendicants, who remain of Orissa ) Term for a digger or 

celibate navvy A group of Beldars 

Nikhar — A subcaste of Ahir, Bharewa Odhia — Synonym for Audhia Bania 

(Kasar), Gadaria A clan of Rajput Odia or Urtya — Subcaste of Beldar in 

A section of Koshti Chhattlsgarh 

Nikuinbh — A clan of Rajputs included Otku — Subtribe of Majhwar 

in the thirty-si\ royal races A Ojha — (From Ojh, entrails ) A caste 
section of Joshi of Gond augurs, see article A 

Nilgai — Synonym of Chhipa title of Maithil Brahmans A sub 

Nilkai — (From nil, indigo ) A sub- caste of Lohar, Nat and Savar 
caste of Darzi or Simpi (tailors) in Okkilyan — Synonym of Wakkaliga 

Nagpur, so named because they took 0/nie, Umie — A subcaste of Bania 

up the work of dyeing in addition to See Bania Umie — A subcaste of 
their own and formed a new subcaste Teh 
Nlmdnandt — A Vishnuite sect and Onkar Alath — A subdivision of Jogis 
order of religious mendicants See Onkule — Subcaste of Koshti 
Bairagi Orha — Subcaste of Chasa 

Nimdi i, Nimddt, Nimdna — (A resi- Oswal — A subcaste of Bania See 

dent of Nimar ) A subcaste of subordinate article to Bania 
Balahi, Bania, Dhobi, Mahar and Ota — (One who lecites the Vedas 
Nai aloud in sacrifices ) An honorific 

Ntmdwal — A class of Bairagi title of Uriya Brahmans 

Otari, "Watkari — A low caste of woikeis m brass m the Maratha country 
The name is derived from the Marathi verb otne, to pour or smelt They 
number about 2600 persons in the Bhandara and Chanda Districts, and in 
Berar The caste have two subcastes, Gondadya and Maratha, or the Gond 
and Maratha Otaris The latter are no doubt members of other castes who 
have taken to brass-working Members of the two subcastes do not eat with 
each other Their family names are of different kinds, and some of them are 
totemistic They employ Brahmans for their ceremonies, and otherwise their 
customs are like those of the lower artisan castes But it is reported that 
they have a survival of marriage by capture, and if a man refuses to give his 
daughter in marriage after being asked twice or thrice, they abduct the girl 
and afterwards pay some compensation to the father They make and sell 
ornaments of brass and bell-metal, such as are worn by the lower castes, and 
travel from village to village, hawking their toe-nngs and anklets There is 
also an Otari subcaste of Kasars 
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Pabaiya — (From Pabii in Bundellchand ) A clan of Rajputs m Hos- 
hangabld 

Pabia — A small caste in the zamindans of the Bilaspur District, and some of 
the Feudatory States, who numbered about 9000 persons in 1911 They 
appear to be Pans or Gandas, who also beai the name of Pab, and this has 
been coirupted into Pabia, perhaps with a view to hiding then origin They 
are wretchedly poor and ignorant They say that they have never been to a 
Government chspensar}', and uould be afraid that medicine obtained from it 
would kill them Their only remedies for diseases are branding the part 
affected or calling in a magician They never send their children to school, 
as they hold that educated children are of no value to their parents, and that 
the object of Government in opening schools is only to obtain literate persons 
to carry on its business One cuiious custom may be noticed When any one 
dies in a family, all the members, as soon as the bieath leaves his body, go into 
another room of the house , and across the door they lay a net opened into 
the loom where the corpse lies They think that the spirit of the dead man 
will follow' them, and will be caught in the net Then the net is earned away 
and burnt or buiied w'lth the corpse, and thus they think that the spiiit is 
removed and pi evented from remaining about the house and troubling the 
survn ors 

Pahclia — Synonym for Dhimar Padhan — (An Uriya name for a chief 

Pahudia or Madhai — A subcaste of or headman of a village ) A section 
Bhuiya of Bhuiya, Chasa, Dumal, Hatwa, 

Pachadhe — (Western ) — A subdivision Kolta, Tiyar and other Uriya castes 

of Saraswat Brahman A title of Chasa and Kolta 

Pachbhazya — (Five Brothers ) A Padtnasdle — Subcaste of Koshti 
section of Ahir and Audheha PadySl — A subtribe of Gond in 

Pada — (A pig-eater ) A section of Chanda A section of Marori 
Muria Gonds and Pardhans 

Pahalwan — ’A small community numbering about 600 persons in the Bilaspui 
District and surrounding tracts of Chhattisgarh The word Pahalwan means 
a wrestler, but Sir B Robertson states 1 that they are a small caste of singing 
beggars and have no connection with wrestling They appear, however, to 
belong to the Gopal caste, who have a branch of Pahalwans in their com- 
munity And the men retained from Bilaspur may have abandoned wrest- 
ling in favour of singing and begging from trees, which is also a calling of 
the Gopals They themselves say that their ancestors were Gopals and lived 
somewhere towards Berar, and that they came to Bilaspur with the Maratha 
leader Chimnaji Bhonsla 

Pdhar — Subcaste of Mahh Pajama — [Patjana, tinkling anklets ) 

Pahdi la or Benwaria — Subcaste of A section of Kurmi 

Korw'a Pakhah — (From paUiSh, a leathern 

Paik — (A foot-soldier ) See Rajput- water-bag ) Synonym of Bhishti 
Paik Pakhawajt — (One who plays on the 

Patkaha — (One who follows the call- pakhawaj or timbrel ) Title of 

ing of curing hides ) Synonym for Mirasi 

Chamar Pakhta — (They are so called because 

Paikafa — (From Paik, a foot-soldier ) they eat the flesh of the por or 
Subcaste of Kawar buffalo ) Subcaste of Khond 

Patlagia — (Pailagi or ‘ I fall at your Palas — (From the palas tree, Bntea 
feet,’ IS a common term of greeting frondosa ) A totemistic sept of 

from an inferior to a superior ) Sub- Gonds 

caste of Dahait Pdlewai — A (;ott a of Binjhwar , a 

Patydm — (From paiya, a calf ) A subcaste of Dhimar found in the 
sept of Gonds m Betiil Telugu country They are also 


^ Census Report (1891), p 
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cilled Bhoi in Clilindi A name Pahhc — A snbcaste of Maratha Brah 
for Telugu Dhimaib or watermen mans They derive their name from 
A section of Binjlnv.ii I'alsioli village in Kalyan (Bombay 

Palgaita — (Sleeping on a palnu" or Presidency) 

col) A sept of Bliunjia Painpalia — (Those who use their 

PalliwCil — A snbcaste of Urfibrnans hands as pots ) A section of Khand 
belonging to the Kanaujia division w‘il 

They take their name from Pali, a Piin — (Name of a forest tribe ) Syn 
trading town of Marw.ir A sub- onym for Ganda 
caste of Bania, whose name is de Panch, Panclidyat — (A caste com 
rived fiom the same place mittee, so called because it is sup 

PPsa gatha — {Pahls tiee, Bntca fioti- posed to consist of five {punch) per 
dosa ) A totemistic sept of Pans sons ) A section of Marar 

Panchal — An indeterminate group of artisans engaged in any of the follonang 
five trades Workers in iron, known as Mann , workers in copper or brass 
called Twashtik, woikers in stone or Shilpik , workers in wood or Maya, 
and workers in gold and silver designated as Daivagnya ^ The caste appear 
to be of Telugu origin, and in Madras they are also known as Kammala 
In the Central Provances they w'cre amalgamated with the Sunars in ipoij 
but in 1 89 1 a total of 7000 were returned, belonging to the southern 
Districts , while 2700 members of the caste are shown in Beiar The name 
is variously derived, but the prineipal loot is no doubt punch or five Captain 
Glasfuid writes it Panchyantin ~ In the Central Provinces the Panchals 
appear generally to work in gold or biaiss, while m Berar they are black- 
smiths The gold-workers are an intelligent and fairly prosperous class, and 
devote themselves to engraving, inlaying, and making gold beads They 
are usually hired by Sunars and paid by the piece ^ They are intent on 
improving their social position and now claim to be Vishwa Brahmans, pre- 
sumably in virtue of their descent from Viswa Karma, the celestial architect 
At the census they submitted a petition begging to be classified as Brahmans, 
and to support their claim they employ members of their own caste to serve 
them as priests But the majority of them permit the remarriage of widows, 
and do not wear the sacred thiead In other respects their customs resemble 
those of the Sunars The Berar Panchals, on the other hand, appear to be 
a much lower group Mr Kitts desciibes^ them as a “wandering caste of 
smiths living m grass-mat huts and using as fuel the roots of thorn bushes, 
which they batter out of the ground with the back of a short-handled axe 
peculiar to themselves The Berari Panchals,” he continues, “who differ 
from the Dakhani division in the custom of shaving their heads and beards 
on the death of a parent, have been in the Provunces for some generations 
They live in small pd/s or tents, and move from place to place with buffaloes, 
donkeys, and occasionally ponies to cany their kit The women of the Berari 
division may be distinguished from those of the Dakhani PanchMs by their 
wearing their Ingras or body-cloths tucked in at the back, in the fashion 
known as kasote ” It is no doubt from the desne to dissociate themselves 
from the wandering blacksmiths of Berar that the Panchals of the Central 
Provinces desire to drop their caste name 
Pancha 7 n — A subcaste of Bania A of Ghasia 

subcaste of Barai, thesame as Beiaria Pdnchdeve — A subdivision of Gonds, 

Pdnckbkai — (Five brothers ) A sur- worshipping five gods and paying 

name of Bhanara Dhimars, a section special reverence to the sd 7 as crane 


^ From a paper by Mr Rajaram Gan- 
gadhar Deshpande, Tahsildar, Wardha 
2 Settlement Report of the Uppei Goda- 
vari District (1868), quoted in Mr 
Nunn’s Monogrcipli on the Gold and Silver 


Industries of the Ccntial Provinces 

® Monograph on the Gold and Silver 
Industries, loc cit 

^ Beidr Census Report (i 88 z), p sip 
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Panch Dtavid — One of the two prim- 
ary divisions of Brahmans, inhabit- 
ing the countr)^ south of the Vmdhya 
hills and Nerbudda iiver, and includ- 
ing the following five orders viz , 
Karnata (Carnatic), Dravid (Madras), 
Tailanga (Telugu countr}'), Maha- 
rashtra (Bombay) and Gurjara (Guja- 
rat) 

Panch Gaw — One of the two primary 
divisions of Brahmans inhabiting the 
country north of the Vmdhya hills 
and Nerbudda river , it includes the 
following five orders Saraswat 
(Punjab), Kanaujia (Hindustan), 
Gaur (Bengal), Utkal (Orissa) and 
Maithil (Bihar or Tirhut) 

Pdnchghar — One of the three subdivi- 
sions of Kanaujia Brahmans m Hos 
hangabad 

Panda — (A priest of Devi, a wise 
man ) A subcaste or title of Mali 
A subcaste and surname of Unya 
Brahmans A subcaste of Jason dhi 
Bhats 

Pandaram — A class of Brahman 
priests 

Pdnde — (A wise man ) A surname 
of Kanaujia and Gaur Biahmans 
A section of Agharia, Barhai, Kewat 
and Marar A title of Joshi and 
Kumhar 

Pandlia7 e — (White ) Subcaste of 
Sunar 

Pandit — (A learned man ) A title of 
Brahmans 

PandJa — (Dove ) A totemistic sept 
of Bhatra, Kawai and Parja 

Pandra — A small caste of cultivators 
in the Unya country It is said 
that one of the Rajas of Patna had 
an illegitimate son to whom he gave 
the village of Pandri His descend- 
ants were the Pandras 

Pandwar or Padwar — A section of 
Panka in Raipur They are said 
to be so named because they washed 
the feet of others 

Pdngal — Subcaste of Gopal They 
make mats, but m addition to this 
they are mendicants begging from 
trees 

Panhdi a — An occupational term 
meaning a seller of pdn or betel- 
leaf 

Pdmbhai — (A waterman ) Subcaste 
of Dangri 
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Pdmgiaht — (Husband ) An honorific 
title of Unya Brahmans 
Panjha — (Paw of an animal ) A sept 
of Gond 

Paula — A weaver caste derived from 
the Gandas, being Gandas who follow 
the Kahiipanthi sect See article 
In Chhattisgarh Pankas sometimes 
call themselves Das, as servants of 
Ivabii Panka is also a subcaste of 
Ganda 

Pansdii — (A druggist ) Synonym for 
Barai 

Panwdr — Aclan ofRajput See article 
Panwar Rajput A subcaste of Ban- 
jara and Bhoyar A section of Ahir, 
Bhilala, Koshti, Maratha and 
Marori 

Parasdi , Paiashdr — (Name of a 
Brahmanical saint ) An eponymous 
section of Brahmans A surname 
of Sanadhya and Gaur Brahmans 
A section of Basdeva, Rangaii, 
Sunar and Vidur 

Paianha — (Fiom paia, a male buffalo 
calf ) A subcaste of Basdewa who 
deal in buffaloes 

Paibat — Name of one of the ten 
orders of Gosain 
Pai bhu — Synonym of Prabhu 
Patdes/n — (A foreigner ) The name 
is sometimes applied to immigrants 
from Malwa, and also to those com- 
ing from northern India ) A sub- 
caste of the Bahna, Baiai, Baihai, 
Chamar, Dhimar, Dhobi, Garpagari, 
Kimbi, Kasar, Kumhar, Lohar, Nai, 
Rangari, Sunar and Teh castes 
Paidhdn — (A chief) A caste who 
are priests of the Gonds See article 
A section of Chhattisgarhi Ahir or 
Rawat, Halba and Pabia Title of 
caste headman of the Kharia tribe 
Paidhi — (A hunter ) A caste See 
article A subcaste of Khatik A 
section of Kunbi and Panwar Rajput 
Pai ewa — (A pigeon ) A section of 
Chhattisgarhi Ahir or Rawat, and 
Panka 

Pargamha — A synonym of Pardhan 
(Gond priests) m Kawai dha 
Paiihdi — An important clan of Raj- 
puts See Rajput Panhar A sec- 
tion of Dahaiia and Daraiha, of 
Panwar Rajput and Pardhi 
Pant — Synonym for Dhobi in the 
Maiatha districts 
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Parka ^ — A small caste of labourers belonging to the Jubbulpore District and 
adjoining tracts, whose strength was something over 2000 persons in 1901 
Sir B Robertson wrote ^ m 1891 that the Parkas of the three northern 
Districts had been kept separate from the Panka caste in the census tables, 
but that they were in all probability the same Mr Hira Lai points out that 
several of the names of septs as Padwar, Sanwani, Gullia and Dharwa are 
the same in the two castes, and that in the Distncts where Parkas are found 
there are no Pankas The Panka caste was piobably formed in Chhattlsgarh 
by the separation of those Gandas or Pans who had embraced the doctrines 
of Kablr from their parent caste, and the name is a variant of Pan In 
Jubbulpore the name Panka has no understood meaning, and it may have 
been corrupted into Pandka (a dove) and thence to Parka Like the Pankas 
the Parkas often act as village watchmen Many of the Parkas are also 
Kablrpanthis and, as with the Pankas, those who are not Kabirpanthis and 
do not abstain from flesh and liquor are called Saktahas Intermarriage is 
not prohibited between the Parka Kabirpanthis and Saktahas Some of the 
Paikas play on drums and act as village musicians, which is a regular 
occupation of the Pankas and Gandas It may also be noted that the 
Paikas will take food cooked with water from a Gond and that they worship 
Bura Deo, the great god of the Gonds Perhaps the most probable suimise 
as to their origin is that they are a small mixed group made up of Pankas 
and Gonds A proverbial saying about the caste is ‘ Go 7 id Raja, Paika 
Pa) dhaii^ or ‘ The Gond is the master and the Parka the servant,’ and this 
also points to their connection with the Gonds Several of their section 
names indicate their mixed origin, as Kiimharia from Kumhar a potter, 
Gullia from Gaolia or milkman, Bhullia from Bhuha an Uriya weaver, 
Andwan a subcaste of the Mahar caste, Tilasia a sept of the Kawars, and 
so on If a Parka man forms a connection with any woman of higher caste 
she will be admitted into the community, and the same privilege is accorded 
to a man of any equal or higher caste who may desire to marry a Parka girl 
A girl IS only cast out when she is discovered to have been living with a man 
of lower caste than the Parkas All these facts indicate their mixed origin 
As already seen, the caste are labourers, village watchmen and musicians, 
and their customs resemble those of low-caste Hindus, but they rank above 
the impure castes They will eat food cooked with water from Lodhis, 
many of whom are landowners in Jubbulpore, and as such no doubt stand 
to the Parka in the relation of employer to servant Every year on the 
second day of Bhadon (August) they w orship a four-sided iron plate and a 
spear, which latter is perhaps the emblem of the village watchman Fines 
imposed for caste offences are sometimes expended m the purchase of vessels 
which thereafter become common property and are lent to any one who 
requires them 

Pa) )iann — (A follower of Prannath bate Manbhaos 

of Panna ) Subcaste of Dangi Pataiie — A subcaste of Prabhu, so ^ 

Pa) sat — (Village priest ) Synonym called on account of their living near 
for Joshi Patan in Gujarat 

Pa) soli — {parsa,ms axe) A section Patbina — (From path, sacking, and 
of Ahir or Rawat in Chhattisgarh btnna, to weave ) Synonym of 

Parwar — A subcaste of Bania See Kumrawat Subcaste of Jogi 

article Bania-Parwar A subcaste Patel — (Headman of a village ) A 

of Kumhar subcaste and title of Mali A sur- 

Passi — Synonym of Pasi name of Gaur Brahmans in Saugor 

Patadhari — (One occupying the seat andofParsis A surname or section 

of instruction ) A section of ceh- of Agharia, Mahar and Kachhi 

^ Based on a paper by Mr Ah Mustafa, Naib-TahsIIdar, Hatta 
2 Census Report {i 8 gi), p 179 
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A title of the Ahir and Bhoyar Patndik — A surname of Karan or 
castes Mahanti, the Uriya writer caste 

Pdlhal — (leacher) A surname of Patra — (An Uriya word meaning 

Kanaujia and other classes of Brah- councillor ) A subcaste of Kolta 
mans and Chasa, and title of several Uriya 

Pathdn — One of the four tribes of castes Also a synonym foi the 

Muhammadans See ai tide Muham- Patwa caste 

madan Religion Patti — (A thread-seller ) Subcaste of 

Pathdri — (A hillman ) Synonym of KaikMi 

Paidhan Subcaste of Katia Patwa — A caste See article In 

Patharia — A subcaste of Katia, Seoni tabsil of Hoshangabad Dis- 

Kurmi and Mahar A section of trict Patwa and Lakhera appear to 

Halba A subcaste of Agaria, who be synonymous terms A section of 

place a stone on the mouth of the Oswal Bania 

bellows to fi\ them m the ground Patwaii — (Name of the village ac- 
for smelting iron countant and surveyor, who is now 

PathmuUi — A subsept of the Dhurwa a salaried Government official ) The 

Gonds in Betul They offer a young Kayasth caste were formerly pat- 

goat to their gods and do not kill wans by piofession See article 

bears Patwi — (A dyer who colours the silk 

PathiotyPathidwat — (One who makes thread which weavers use to border 

and sharpens millstones and grind- their cotton cloth ) Synonym of 

stones ) Synonym of Beldar Patwa Subcaste of Koshti From 

Pah — (Loid ) An honorific title of pata, a woven cloth 

Uriya Brahmans Pdwanbans — (The children of the 

Patkai — (From /a/, widow-marrnge ) wind ) Synonym for Bhuiya 
A subcaste of Sunar in Wardha A Pendhaii — Synonym of Pindaii 

section of Rangari Peng — Subcaste of Parja 

Patba — (From patel ) Title of Pan- Pentln — (Sheep ) A totemistic sept 

war Rajput of Bhuha 

Penkl, Perkl, Perka — The Penkis are really a subcaste of the great Balija 
or Balji caste, but they have a lower position and are considered as a 
distinct group About 4000 Penkis were returned in the Central Provinces 
in 19 1 1 from the Nagpur, Wardha and Chanda Districts They deiive their 
names from the penke 01 panniers in which they carried salt and gram on 
bullocks and donkeys They were thus formerly a nomadic group, and like 
the Banjaras and Bhamtas they also made gunny-bags and sacking Most of 
them have now taken to cultivation, and in Madras some Penkis have become 
large landholders and claim Rajput rank In the Central Provinces the 
Balijas and Naidus deny that the Penkis have any connection with the Balija 
caste 

Peta — (A trading Balija ) Subcaste of Phiiha, Phfihnah — (A flowei gar- 
Balija dener ) Subcaste of Kachhi and 

"• Phal Barhai — (A carpenter who only Mali 

^ works on one side of the wood ) Phuljharia — (From Phuljhar zamln- 
Synonym for Chitan in the Uriya dan in Raipur ) A teiritorial sub 
country caste of Ahir or Rawat, Ghasia and 

' Phdnse — (A Pardhi who hunts with Panka 

traps and snares ) Subcaste of PIml Kunwai — A section of Kawar 
Pardhi They use the akie or swallow- wort 

Phdnsigai — (A strangler ) Synonym flower for their mariiage-crown 
of Thug Phuhunga — A totemistic section of 

Phaisi — (Axe) A section of Uriya, Gadaria They abstain from smell- 
Ahir or Gahara mg or touching a flower called 

Phopatia — Title of the officer of the gadha 

Andh caste w'ho summons the caste Phuiash — (A wanderer ) Subcaste of 
committee Kaikari 
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Puidaia — Synonym of Pindaii 
PnidSii — A caste Subcaste of 
Mang 

PnxjCua — (One who caids cotton ) 
Synonym of Bahna 

Pipax — (Atree ) A section of Khatik 
and Kalar 

Pipaxxya — (From the pipal tree, or 
from Piparia, a common place-name 
derived from the tree ) A clan of 
Rajputs m Saugor, A section of 
Sunars in Saugor 

Piua — Subcaste of Kachhi From 
pti la, the basket in which they carry 
earth 

Pit — Subcaste of Bhatra 
Pitaxiya — (From pital, brass ) A 
subdivision of Pardeshi Sunars in 
Nagpur They practise hypergamy, 
taking wives from the Sadihe sub- 
caste, and giving daughters to the 
Siinaganye, Bangar, Mahuwe and 
Jadiye subcastes 

Pohm — Subcaste of Jhadi Telenga 
Poxya — Subcaste of Majhwar 
Polya — (One who did not take off 
his turban at the feast ) Title of 
Hatkar 

Pondi 0 — (A tree ) One of the six 
subsepts of the Marai clan of Pathari 
Gouds in Khairagarh 
Poxiwar — Synonym of Panwar Rajput 
Portal — (Basket ) A subsept of the 
Uika clan of Gonds m Bettil They 
do not kill the tiger or crocodile A 
sept of Dhur Gonds 
Potddf — (A money-tester ) Synonym 
and title of Sunar A surname of 
Karhara Brahmans in Saugor 
Potdukh — (Stomach-ache ) A section 
of Tell in Chanda 

Potharia — (One to whom a certain 
dirty habit is imputed ) Subcaste of 
Korku 

Potwa — (A worker in tasar silk ) 
Synonym for Darzi , a subcaste of 
Darzi 

Poydm — (Worshipper of eight gods ) 
A sept of Pardhan and of Maria 
Gonds 

Piajapati — Title of Kumhar 
Pidmara — Synonym for Panwar 
Raj put 

Pi dniidthi — A follower of Prannath 
of Panna Synonym for Dhami 
P)avar — A term for the ancestors 
sharing in a sacrificial invocation. 


particularly that of the Horn or fire 
sacrifice 

P/aydgwdl — (From Prayag - Allaha 
bad ) A subcaste of Brahmans who 
preside at the ceremonial bathing in 
the Ganges at Allahabad 
Pitdr — Synonym of Panwar Rajput 
Pujdi i — (A worshipper ) Name for the 
priest in charge of a temple A 
title of Bhatra 

Pui dd — A small mixed caste in Nag- 
pur They say that their ancestor 
was a Brahman, who was crossing a 
river and lost his sacred thread, on 
being carried down in a flood (pm ) 
Therefore he was put out of caste 
because the sacred thread must be 
changed before swallowing the 
spittle, and he had no other thread 
ready At the census the Purads 
were amalgamated with Vidurs 
They are shopkeepers by profes- 
sion 

Pindit — (One who is of pure blood ) 
A subdivision of Jharia Rawat (Ahir) 
in Chhattisgarh A subcaste of 
Dhakar, Halba and Marar 
Puidnia — (Old) A subcaste of 
Kachera or Sisgar in Saugor The 
Puranias are the Muhammadan 
bangle-makers who originally prac 
tised this calling A subcaste of 
Barai, Basor, Nai and Sunar A 
section of Chamar and Darzi 
Puibia — This term, which means 
eastern or coming from the east, is 
used in Hoshangabad and other 
Districts to designate Rajputs from 
Oudh and the adjoining tracts, 
especially retired sepoys from the 
Bengal army They appear to 
belong to diffeient clans, but many 
of them are Bais Rajputs Some of 
the Purbias say that their king, 
somewhere in northern India, heard 
that cows were being killed in the 
Central Provinces, so he sent them 
to stop the piactice and they came 
and stopped it and settled there In 
Gujarat this name appears to be 
applied to Brahmans A subcaste 
of Barhai and Gadaria A section 
of Nat and Sunar 

Pntldm — (/’«r/k«-piimpkin ) A sept 
of the Uika clan of Gonds in Betfd 
Puiohit — (Family priest ) A com- 
mon title of Brahmans 
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Pin outi or Pudoti — (Bow els ) A sept 
of Gonds in Khairagirli 
Pitsam — (Worshipper of five gods ) 
A sept of Raj-Gond and Dhur Gond, 
and of Baiga and Pardhan 
Putin — A subcaste of Siidh, being 
the illegitimate issue of the Dchri 
Sudhs 

Qnwwal — (One who speaks fluently ) 
Title of jNIirasi 

Rachhbandia — (Comb - makers ) A 
subcaste of Kuchlibandia (Kanjar) 
Raghuniithin — A small group of 
Brahmans, so called because their 
ancestors aie said to have received a 
grant of five \ illages from Raghunath 
Deo of Hindoli 

Rtlghuvansi — A caste fonned from a 
Rajput clan See article A sub 
caste of Ahir , a section of Mali and 
Gond 

RCighvi — S 3 Tionym of Raghuvansi 
Rahvtai — (Compassion ) A section 
of Panwar Rajput A Muhammadan 
proper name 

Rm or Raj — Subcaste ofDarzi,Kalar, 
Khangar 

Rat-bhatna — Subcaste of Baiga in 
Balaghat 

Ratpnia — (From Raipur) A sub- 
caste of Dhimars who do not wear 
gold ornaments A subcaste of 
Dewar in Bil^pur 

Raj or Rm — From Raja, a king 
This term designates the landholding 
division of certain tribes, as the Raj- 
Gonds, the Raj-Korkus, the Raj- 
Khonds and the Rajbhars The 
Raj-Bhats, Raj -Dhuns and Rai- 
Darzis are similarly subcastes of 
good position in their respective 
castes Raj is also used as a 
synonym for Beldar, meaning a 
mason 

Raja — (A king ) Title of a ruling 
chief, and occasionally conferred on 
prominent Indian gentlemen 
Rajak — (A washerman ) Synonym for 
Dhobi 

Rajbhai — (A landoivning Bhar ) Syn- 
onym for Rajjhar 
Raj-Bhat — Subcaste of Bhat 
Raj-Dhtm — A subcaste ofDhuri, said 
to be descendants of personal ser- 
vants m Rajput families 
VOL. I 


Raj-Gond — The landholding sub 
division of the Gond tribe , a section 
of Chaniar and Kachhi 
Raj-Khond — Subcaste of Khond 
Rdj-Kunwai , Rdj-Pai dhCin — A sub 
caste of Pardhan in Balaghat 
Rdjorra — (Kingly ) A section of 
Barhai, Dangi, Khatik and Sanadhya 
Brahman 

Rdj-Pai dlidn — A subcaste of Pardhan 
They are said to be also knowm as 
Kunw'ar Pardhan or Gond Bhat and 
to be beggars and bards of the 
Gonds 

Rdj-Pdsi — Subcaste of Pasi 
Rajput — (Son of a king ) A caste, 
representing the ancient K^hatriya 
caste See article A subcaste of 
Banjara, Kadera, Kumhar and 
Patwa 

RajtVana — From the Rajw'ar caste 
Subcaste of Dahait Subdivision of 
Kol in Mirzapur 

Ralaseya — (From Rakas, a devil ) A 
section of Katia 

Ralhotia — An illegitimate section of 
Kumhar 

Rallmdldm — (Village w’atchman ) 
Title of Ramosi 

Raksa — (Demoniac ) A section of 
Kumhar and Kaw'ar 
Rdmctnandi — A class of Bairagis or 
religious mendicants See article 
Bairagi 

Ramaunja — A class of Bairagis or 
religious mendicants See article 
Bairagi 

Rdvigarhta — (A resident of Ramgarh 
in Mandia ) Subcaste of Ghasia 
Ramosht — Synonym of Ramosi 
Rdna — A title of Sesodia Rajputs A 
section of Halba and Panwar 
Randgolal — A subdivision of degraded 
Maharashtra Biahmans, the offspring 
of illicit unions or remarried widows 
Rangai t — (One who works in indigo 
{nil) ) Synonym for Chhipa 
Rao — Synonym for Bhat A section 

of Chamar and Lohar A title of 
the Bhilala caste 

Ratanpuna — (A resident of Ratanpur 
m Bilaspui ) Subcaste of Nunia 
and Dewar 

Ratlin — (A car for carrying a god ) 
Honorific title of Uriya Brahmans 
RatJna — Subcaste of Kawar 
Rafhoi, Rdtham — A famous Rajput 

2 D 
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clan Sec ailiclc Rajput -Rlthor now used as a subtnbal designation 

A subcastc of Rmjara, Rau and of to distinguish them fiom Raj-Gonds 

Tell in Afaiidli, Bctfil, Niiiiar and Junvanvansi — Name of a clan of 

otlicr Districts A section of Aim, Gosain mendicants 
Bhilrda, Mochi, Nahal and Pardln Raioat — A title borne by some minor 

Raina BCaitk — (Dealer in jewels ) A Rajput chiefs Probably a diminu 

synonym of Siinar in Sambalpiir tive of Rajpfitra, the original form 

Rauiadi — Subcastc of Bhuiya of the term Rajput An honorific 

Rautcle — A subcastc of Kol A see title of Gonds and Savars in Saugor 

lion of Baiai, Bhal, Gadaria and of and Danioli The name by which 

Siintr in Saiigoi the Ahir caste is generally known in 

Ratiiia — A subcastc of Kol in several Chhattlsgarh A subcaste and title 

Districts A subcastc of Dahait A ofKhairwar A title sometimes used 

subcaste of Kawar A section of by Sunars and Brahmans in Bundel 

Chamar and Rawat (Alilr) kliand and by Lodhis A sub 

Ra 7 oal — Title boine by some Rajjrut caste of Mehtar and Mali A section 

chieftains in Western India Piobably of Arakh, Banjara, Binjhwar, Dhan 

a diminutive of Rao, the Marathi war, Kawar, Khairwar, Kunbi, Nat, 

form of Raj or Raja A section of Patwa, Panwar Rajput, and Sudh 
Chasa, Mali and Garpagari Rcddi — A synonym for the Kapewar 

Rnioajibansi — Descendants of Rawan, or Kapu caste , a subcaste of Kape 

the demon king of Ceylon A name war and Gandli 

applied to the Gonds generally, and 

Rodka. — A small labouring caste of Sambalpui They are apparently the 
result of intermaniages between some members of the Reddi or Kapu 
cultivating caste of Tclingana, who came to Sambalpur during the Onssa 
famine of 1866, with low-class Unya women They still speak Telugu 
among themselves, using Unya to outsiders Only one curious feature of 
the marriage ceiemony of the Redkas need be noticed here This is that 
the officiating Brahman actually places a red-hot copper seal on the arms of 
the bride and bridegroom as a symbol of sealing the marriage bond In 
other respects their customs resemble those of low-caste Uriyas 
Rekwai — Subcaste of Dhimar clothes Subcaste of Jogi 

Rtg- Vedt -^Sectaiian division of Brah- Rohtdasi — Honorific term fora Chamar 

mans It signifies a follower of the sect of 

Rikhidsan Mahatzudi — Subcaste of Rohidas in Northern India. The 
Bhuiya Chamars often describe themselves 

Ritha Btknath — One who prepares by this name instead of their caste 

and sells soap -nuts for washing name 

Rokllla — A Pathan tribe who have settled in Rohilkhand or the Bareilly 
tract of the United Provinces They denve their name from Roh, the 
designation given to the country where the Pushto language is spoken bj 
residents of Hindustan The word Roh, like Koh, means a mountain, and 
’ Rohilla therefore signifies a highlander ^ The Rohilla Pathans occupied 
Rohilkhand in the eighteenth century Their name first attracted attention 
when Warren Hastings was charged with hiring out British troops for their 
suppression The Rohillas say that they are of Coptic origin, and that 
driven out of Egypt by one of the Pharaohs they wandered westwaid till 
they arrived under that part of the mountains of Afghanistan knowm as 
Sulaimani Koh ^ Paities of Rohillas visit the Central Provinces bunging 

^ In the introduction to Firishta's it stretches from Hasan Abdul to Kabul 

History (Elliot, vi p 568), it is stated Kandahar is situated in this country 

that Roh IS the name of a paiticulai [CtodLe’s Hobson-Jobsozi, ^ 7^6) 
mountain (country) which evtends in 

length from Swat and Bajaur to the town - Mr Crooke’s Tiibcs and Castes, 
of Siwi belonging to Bhakar In breadth vol iv pp 165, 166 
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woollen cloths and diied fruits for sale Here they formerly bore a bad 
charactei, being accustomed to press the sale of their merchandise on the 
villagers on credit at exorbitant interest and when the time for realisation 
came, to extort their money by threats of violence, or actual assault, or, if 
this was not practicable, by defiling the graves of their debtors’ ancestors 
These practices have now, however, been largely suppressed 
Romya or Haialya — Subcaste of Sahadeve — A clan of Gonds worship- 
Chamar ping six gods and paying special 

Ro 7 — Subcaste of Khatri reverence to the tiger 

Roia — Synonym of Aroi a Salidnt — (From stain, ink) An 

Rfima — A resident of Basim and honorific title of Karan or Mahanti 

Gangra in Amraoti District Sub A subcaste of Park 

caste of Korku Sahara — Synonym for the Savar tribe 

Ruthia — A name formed from the Sahast a Audtchya — (A thousand men 

noise net, t tit made by the oil-mill of the north ) A subdivision of 
m turning Subcaste of Teh Gujarati Brahmans who are said to 

have accepted presents from Raja 
Sahara — Synonym for the Savar Mulraj of Anhalwara Patan at a 

tribe A section of Kawar and sacrifice, and hence to have suffered 

Tell some degradation in rank Audi- 

Sabat — (From saot, co-wife ) An chya probably signifies coming from 

honoiific title of Unya Brahmans Oudh 

Sadaphal — (A fruit ) A section of Sain a — Synonym of Savar 

Chandnahu Kurmi and Sonkar Sahu — (A trader ) An honorific title 

Sada-Sohagal — A class of Fakirs or of Bania A synonym for Sunar in 

Muhammadan beggars Sambalpur A subdivision of Unya 

Sadhu — (A religious mendicant ) Brahmans A section of Khadra, 

Synonym for Bairagis or Gosains Kolta, Sundi and Teh 

Sdgat — Name of one of the ten orders Sahuldr — Title of Bania See Sahu 

of Gosains Sam — Synonym for Fakir 

Sdgunsdle — A group of illegitimate Satqalgdt — From Arabic satqal, a 
descent Subcaste of Koshti polisher Synonym for Sikligar 

SaiS — The title by which grooms or horse-keepers are usually known The 
word Sais, Colonel Temple states,^ is Arabic and signifies a nobleman , it is 
applied to grooms as an honorific title, in accordance with the common 
method of address among the lower castes Other honorific designations for 
grooms, as given by Colonel Temple, are Bhagat or ‘ Saint,’ and Panch, 

‘ Arbitrator,’ but neither of these is generally used in the Cential Provinces 
Another name for Saises is Thanwai, which means a person in chaige of a 
stable or place where a horse is kept Grooms fiom Northern India are 
usually of the Jaiswara division of Chamars, who take their name from the 
old town of Jais in Oudh , but they drop the Chamar and give Jaiswara as 
their caste These men are thin and wiry and can run behind their horses 
for long distances The grooms indigenous to the Cential Provinces are as 
a rule promoted grass cutters and are either of the Ghasia (grass-cutter) or 
the Kori and Mahar (weaver) castes They cannot usually run at all well 
It IS believed that both the Jaiswaras and Mahars who work as grooms have 
taken to marrying among themselves and tend to form separate endogamous 
groups, because they consider themselves superior to the remainder of the 
caste A Sais will frequently refuse to tie up a dog with a rope or lead him 
with one because he uses a rope for leading his horses This taboo is 
noticed by Sir B Fuller as follows “ Horses in India are led not by the 
bridle but by a thick cotton leading-iope which is passed over the headstall, 
and such a rope is carried by every Indian groom I asked my groom 
one day to tie up with his leading rope a dog that would not follow He 


^ Pi Opel Names of the Punjabis, p 74 
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iu!tl70aJ~A subcastc of Jam Banias 
^aiyad —One of the four Muliamma- 
dan tribes, whicli is supposed to com- 
prise the descendants of tlie Prophet 
Sa!ad7vTpt —A tribe of Brahmans tak- 
ing their name from Sakadwipa, the 
country of the Sakas The Sakas 
were a Central Asian tribe who in- 
vaded India before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, and Sakad- 
wipa IS said to be the valley of the 
ivabul river 

Sakai-djRl, StfM7-!0aj —A clan of Raj- 
puts whose name is said to be de- 
rived from Fatehpur Sikri 
SaUaia — A subcaste of Kayasth, 

Sukhsena A subcaste 
of Bharbhunja and Kachhi 
SaUiiha ^i^ synonym for Shakta, a 
worshipper of Devi m Chhattisgarh 
Saktaha practically means a person 
who eats flesh, as opposed to a 
Kabirpanthi who abstains from it 
A subcaste of Panka, who are not 
Kabirpanthis 

Safaim — A sept of Koiku (One who 
hides behind a teak tree ) 

Salain —(Worshipper of six gods ) A 
clan of Gond A section of Dewar 

Kawar 

Munda^amilv’ important tnbe of Bengal, belonging to the 

more fhan ^To ^ ^Ansfer of five of the Chota Nagpur States has brought 
vrinnnulhr in Central Provinces They belong 

and T 7 ^i- State and a few are returned from Udaipur State 

Sanni 3 ftn/i ^ uspur District, but in all those tracts they are known as 
npnnr? have been cut off from the mam tribe for a considerable 

Sannisr Skrefsrud the name Santal is a corruption of 

the rnnnt gwen to the tribe by the Bengalis because they lived in 

mitht Midnapur Sir H Risley held that the tribe 

meanc ,3^' ^ have given its name to the locality, and there was no 

Wbal a The forms Santal and 

Snntalc a by natives who have come into contact with Euiopeans 

nrecent /I ^^selves ‘kdrko,' men, or ' man child ^ At the 
invjinaKl ''i asked to what caste he belongs he will almost 

tiftp'nr ^ which means a village headman, and is the common 

MamJiT hirther explanation is demanded, he will add Santal 

nnf If- 1 C ih f term Santal was derived from the Saont pargana or 

at any rate a name conferred by the Hindus and affords no 
evidence in favour of a separate origin of the tribe 

flip 1°°'^ reason to hold that the Santals are only a branch of 

TT j ° ^ undas, who have been given a distinct designation by their 
Tlindu neighbours, while their customs and traditions have been modified 


A subcaste of Koshti 
Satnaj^'a —A sect of Jams 
Sati . — A subcaste of Bhatra 
Semddhya —A subcaste of Brahmans 
belonging to the Gaur division 
Sa7tal -Lul — A section of Komti 
They do not use jatfhal or nut- 
meg 

Sa77a7i7hta —Subcaste of Brahman 
Synonym for Sanadhya 
Sa7ibagh ■ — (A little tiger ) A section 
of Bhulia 

Sd77d — (The bull ) A totemistic sept 
of Kawai They do not use bul- 
locks for ploughing, or are supposed 
not to A section of Khangar 
They do not give a present of a 
bull at weddings A section of 
Mall 

Sa7na — ( A grower of raw-hemp ) Sub 
caste of Kachhi 

Sa7ti(isi — Name for a religious mendi- 
cant Synonym for Gosain 

Sa7tjogt — A class of Bairagis or mendi- 
cants w'ho mairy, also called Gn- 
hastha 

Sa7tl.7 ita — An eponymous section of 
Kanaujia Brahmans 

Sd77p — (Snake ) A sept of Gond and 
Kawar 


India 7 i Life and Senhnient, p gg. 


^ Linguistic SiiT-vey, vol iv p 30 
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either by long sepaiation from the Mundas of Chota Nagpur or by contact 
with Hindu influences Sir G Grierson’s account of the two dialects Santali 
and Mundari shows that they closely resemble each other and differ only m 
minor particulars The difference is mainly to be found in the vocabulary 
borrowed from Aryan neighbours, and in the giammatical modifications 
occasioned by the neighbouring Aryan forms of speech ^ Of Mundari he 
says “Aspuated letters are used as in Santali, the semi-consonants are 
apparently pronounced in the same way as in Santali , genders and numbers 
are the same, the personal pronouns are the same, the inflexion of verbs is 
mainly the same ” 2 Some points of difference are mentioned by Sir G Grierson, 
but they appear to be of minor importance The Mundas, like the Santals, 
call themselves /idfd lo or men In the vocabulary of common words of 
Mundari and Santali given by Colonel Dalton ^ a large proportion of the words 
are the same Similarly in the list of sept-names of the tribes given by Sir 
H Risley^ several coincide Among the 15 names of mam septs of the 
Santals, Besra, a hawk, Murmu nilgai, or stag, and Aind, eel, are also the 
names of Munda septs The Santal sept Hansda, a wild goose, is nearly 
identical with the Munda sept Hansa, a swan , the Santal septs Kisku and 
Tudu are sept-names of the Hos, a branch of the Mundas , and in one or 
two other names there is a great resemblance. The principal deity of the 
Santals, Marang Burn, is a Munda god In the inheritance of property 
both tribes have the same rule of the exclusion of daughters In his article 
on Ho, Sir H Risley indeed states that the Santals, Hos and Mundas are 
local branches of the same tribe 

The Saontas of Sarguja and Bilaspur appear to have been sepaiated from 
the parent tribe for some generations and to have assimilated some of the 
customs of the Gonds They have some Gond sept-names, as Maikam and 
Dhurwa Those of Pendra zamindari have no traditions of their origin 
beyond saying that the adjoining Kenda zamindari was their oiigmal home 
They profess to revere only the sun, fire and water In order to worship the 
Jal-deota or water-god they pour water round the fire and then throw a little 
butter on the fire in his name Mr C U Wills, Settlement Officer, records 
of them the following curious custom When a man is at the point of death 
or actually dead, they sometimes set fire to the hut m which his body is 
lying and run away, no doubt to save themselves from being haunted and 
troubled by his spirit, to the attainment of which end so large a part of 
funeral ritual is everywhere directed 

The following shoit account of them by Colonel Dalton may be repro 
duced for reference ® 

“ The name Saont or Saonta directs us to the Santal branch of the ICols, 
and, as I have already noticed, there is in Sarguja a small tribe so called 
They are the sole inhabitants of the magnificent tableland forming the 
southern bariier of Sarguja, called the Mainpat or more correctly perhaps 
the Manipat They are a small tribe living scattered over the vast area of the 
plateau in about a dozen hamlets, and they are strong in the belief that they 
were especially created to dwell there, or that they and the plateau somehow 
sprang into existence together, and cannot be separated I saw a number 
of them when I was last in Sarguja, and from their features I should be 
inclined to class them as Kols, but they have some customs and notions 
which they must have derived from the Dravidian Gonds They acknow- 
ledge Drdha Deo as a household god, and follow the customs of the Gonds 
and other southerners in their marriage ceremonies 

“They worship the sun as Bhagwan, and like the Kharias offer sacrifices 

Linguistic Survey, vol iv , Munda ® Ethnology of Bengal, p 235 et seq 

and Diavidian Languages, 79 ^ Tribes and Castes of Bengal, A.'p'p I 

Ibidem, pp 84, 85 5 ibidem, pp 222, 223 
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to that luminary in an open place with an ant-lnll foi an altai The Mam 
p"it IS then Maiang Buiu, and as jl is i6 miles long, 12 miles broad, and 
uses 3S50 feel above the sea-level, it is not unworthy of the name, but 
they do not use that 01 any other Kol term, 1 he great Mainpat is their 
fatherland and tlieir god They have it all to themselves except during the 
summer months, when it becomes a vast graring field for the cattle of Mlrza- 
pur and Bihar 

“The Saonts are armed like the Korwas with bows and arrows, and 
the peculiar battle-axe of the country, but it is against the beasts of the 
forest that these iveapons are used formerly the Mainpat was a magnificent 
hunting field, especially noted for its herds of antelope and gaur The late 
Maharaja of Sarguja strictly preserved it, but on his death it fell into the 
hands of his widow, a very money-loving old lady, who allowed it to become 
one of the great grazing tiacts, and the pastuiage alone gives her an income 
of L250 a jear, but the wild animals have in consequence withdrawn 
from it 

“ The position of the Saonts is altogether veiy curious, and though they 
now speak no language but a rude Hindi, the evidence is, on the whole, 
favourable to their being a lemnant of the ancient Kol aborigines of Sarguja, 
cut off from connection w'lth those people by successive inroads of other 
races or tnbes Their substitution of a Hindi dialect for their own language 
seems to indicate that they were first subjugated by Aryans The Gond 
chiefs only count about twenty-four generations m Sarguja, and they have 
all adopted the Hindi language ” 

Savyasi — (A religious recluse ) Syno- Sataogi — A name by which Jain lay- 

nym for Gosam men are known Subcaste of Bania 

Sao — (For a banker, a rich man ) Sd 7 as — (A large crane) A section 

A subcaste of Kalar and Teh An of Chamar 

honorific title of Chhipa or Rangari Sataswai — One of the five orders of 

A sept of Gond Panch Gaur Brahmans inhabiting 

Saojiit — (Fiom sao, a banker ) Sub- the country of the nver Sarasw'ati 
caste of Banjara One of the ten orders of Gosains 

Sao 7 tt — Synonym of Savar Sai ah — A sept of Gond and Pardhan 

Sao 7 ita — Name by which the Santal Sa 7 lydi/i — A subsept of the Dhurwa 

tribe IS known in Bilaspur A sub- clan of Gonds m Bettil, said to be 

caste of Dhanwar so called because the road to the 

Sape 7 a — (A snake charmer ) Name of place of the gods was swept by 

a clan of Nats, who exhibit snakes their priests 

A section of Basor and Khatik Sa 7 oha or Sa 7 ^ua 7 ta — (Inferior or 

Saraf — (A money changer and tester ) mixed ) Subcaste of Agharia 
A synonym of Sunar Sa 7 oh — A sept of Pardhans said to 

Sarata — (Angler) From abam- be named after sarra, a whip, be 

boo fishing-rod Subcaste of Dhimar cause their priest once struck a man 

Sdra 7 igarhia — (From Sarangarh ) A with a whip 

subtribe of Gonds m Khairagaih A Sarsaha — (Fiom the Saraswati river ) 

subcaste of Dewar Subcaste of Bahna 

Satani ^ — A Telugu caste of priests and mendicants of which 900 persons were 
returned, principally from the Chanda District, in 1911 In the Central 
Provinces, Ayawar, Satani and Dasari have been taken as one caste, but else- 
where they are considered as distinct Ayawar is a term of respect analogous 
to the Hindustani Maharaj, and is applied to the Satanis and other religious 
orders The Satanis and Dasaris are distinguished m Madras, Satani is 
stated ^ to be a corruption of Sattadav'an, which means ‘ One who does not 

^ This article is wiitten from papers Schoolmaster, Chanda, and Mr G 
by Mr G A Khan, Assistant Conimis- Padaya Naidu, District OtScer, Chanda 
sioner, Venkatesh Tumaiya Ayawar, " North A7 cot Marmal, x p 200 
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wear ’ (e g the sacred thread and scalp-lock) It is a mixed religious order 
recruited from any caste except the Pariahs, leather-workers and Muham- 
madans The Dasaiis ^ aie said to be the leputed descendants of a wealthy 
Sudra of one of the northern Districts, who, being childless, vowed that if 
offspring should be granted to him he would devote a son to the service of the 
god After this he had several children, one of whom he consecrated to the 
deity, calling him Dasan (the obedient seivant) Dasan and his offspring 
made their livelihood by begging This older, like that of the Satanis, is 
reinforced by idle members of the lower Sudra castes, who become Dasaris 
by being branded by the Guru of Tirupatti and other shrines In the Central 
Provinces the Dasaris are stated to be recruited from the impure Mala caste 
of the Telugu country, and hence to rank below the Satanis Many of the 
Madrasi servants in European households call themselves Dasaris Members 
of the agricultural castes are usually admitted into the Satani order and its 
status IS almost equal to theirs The caste, in spite of its small numbeis, has 
several subdivisions, as the Sale Satanis, who aie weavers, the Bukkas, who 
are sellers of lunku or red powder, and five other subdivisions who are all 
beggars Some of these eat together but do not intermarry They have 
exogamous family groups, usually named after sacred places in Madras or 
celebrated Gurus (spiritual preceptors) or deities, as Tirupatti, Ramanujamwar, 
Shaligiamwar and So on The caste many in the ordinary way and do not 
observe celibacy Widow-marnage is allowed, but a widow must marry 
a widower, and the officiating priest at the ceremony must also be a widower 
The Satanis principally revere Vishnu, whom they worship on Fridays 
Their priests are taken from their own order and form a separate subcaste 
under the name of Parmastwar A novice, on being initiated to the older, is 
branded with the figures of a Sankha (conch-shell) and Chakra (discus) 
They both burn and bury the dead, and the spirits of female as well as of 
male ancestors aie propitiated This is done by calling a married woman by 
the name of the dead female, putting red powder on her forehead and 
worshipping her Among the Satanis a widow accompanies the coipse of 
her husband to the grave They officiate at funerals, and a Satani piiest 
applies the caste-mark to the body of the corpse and also to that of the four 
persons who aie to carry it He recenes presents in the name of the dead man, 
and takes the red cloth with which the corpse is covered At the funeral 
feast the Satani offers cooked food, including flesh and also liquor, to the god, 
and the assembled guests then partake of them The Satani drinks liquor 
only and does not eat the food, and since he must stay to the end of the 
, feast he sometimes becomes intoxicated The Satanis are priests and 
mendicants Though they do not wear the sacred thread themselves, the 
manufacture of it is one of their hereditary occupations They collect alms 
in a lota or brass vessel, on which representations of the conch and discus are 
drawn The Dasaris wander about, singing hymns to a monotonous 
accompaniment upon a leather instrument called tappai (perhaps a tabor) 
They are engaged by some Sudra castes to sing their chants in front of the 
corpse at funerals Others exhibit what is called the Pa^ida sewat, that is, 
they become possessed by the deity and beat themselves over the body with 
a flaming torch A few tram young bulls to perform tricks and travel about 
exhibiting them Some have become masons and goldsmiths Men have 
the mark of the trident on the forehead, the two outer lines being w hite and 
the middle one red or yellow They shave the head and face clean, not 
retaining the scalp lock Women have a vertical streak on the forehead and 
do not wear glass bangles nor the necklace of black beads Neither men nor 
women are tattooed The Satanis have a fairly good social position and the 
lower castes will take food fiom them 


^ Not th Arcot Manual, i p 242 
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Sathhmyan or Utm — Subcastc of practically forms a subcaste of 
Kliond Chamar 

Satdcvc — A clan of Gonds worshipping SalpiUta — (Having seven sons ) A 

seven gods and paying special rever- section of Lonare Mali 
encc to the porcupine Saiyaniith — A subcaste of Jogi or 

Satghaic — (Seven houses ) A division Nath 

of the Maratha caste, consisting of Sava}, Sava} a — A tribe 

seven of the highest clans who marry Sawalalh — (i^ lakhs ) A section of 

among themselves and sometimes take Dhobi 

daughters from the other ninety -six Sa'wa}a — Synonym for Savar Sub 

clans caste of Kol 

Sat}ia})n — A religious sect, winch now 

Segldl,^ Sliegadl — The Telugu caste of toddy-diawers and distillers, of which 
a few representatives were returned from the Nagpur District in 1901 They 
will draw tm i or palm-juicc only from the si}idi palm [Phoe}itx sylvesiris) and 
not from the palmyra palm {Bo}assus Jlabelhfo} }}ns) This is the occupation 
of a separate caste, the Yatas, from whom the Segidis will not even take 
water At a Segidi mairiage the biide is shown the polar star, which is 
believed to be the wife of Rishi Vasishtha, the model of conjugal excellence 
She IS then made to step on to a stone slab to remind her how Ahalya, the 
beautiful wife of Rishi Gautama, was turned to a stone for committing adultery 
Widow-marriage is permitted, and, by a very curious exception to the 
ordinary rule, a widow may many her deceased husband’s elder brother but 
not his younger one The usual prohibition on a widow marrying her 
husband’s elder brother is based on the giound that he is looked on as her 
father , the Segidis say, on the othei hand, that his younger brother is as her 
son If an unmarried adult male dies, the ceremony of marriage is performed 
between the corpse and a plantain tree , and if an unmamed woman dies she 
IS married to a sword A corpse is always buried with the head to the east 
and the feet to the west This peculiar practice may be a reminiscence of 
Vedic times, when the west was considered to be the abode of the departed, 
the sun being the first mortal who died and went to the west as recorded 
in the Rig-Veda The Segidis are also cultivators, traders or soldiers They 
have a method of divining a boy’s proper calling in his infancy When his 
mouth is touched with grain as food for the first time, they put a sword, a 
pen, a book, food and other articles, being the symbols of different pro 
fessions, on the ground and place the child in front of them And his 
vocation in life is held to be determined by the article which he touches 
first 

Se}iapati — (General ) Honorific title Sewak — (Servant ) The name given 

of Sundi to an inferior class of Biahmans who 

Se}tdia — Title of caste headman of serve in Vaishnava temples 

Panwar Rajput ShaiLh, Sheikh — One of the four tribes 

Seitdur — A section of Ahir or Rawat of Muhammadans A subcaste of 

Se}idu}ia — Subcaste of Nagasia They Mehtar 

mark the forehead of the bride with Shaiva,Saiva — (AworshipperofSiva ) 

vermilion {se}tdu } ) The term Shaiva Brahman is applied 

Seiiga) — A clan of Rajputs belonging to Guraos 

to Saugor and Jubbulpoie Sha}idilya, Sandilya — An eponymous 

Sesodta — A famous clan of Rajputs goiia or section of Brahmans A 

Seth — (Banker or moneylender ) A section of Darzi, Raj-Gond, Rawat 

title of Bania (AhIr) and Sunar 

Setti — A corruption of the Sanskrit Shegiidi — See Segidi 

Shreshta, good Title of Korati She}idia — A' section of Teh and Otlri 

caste (Kasar) 

^ Based on a paper by G Pydiah Naidu of the Gazetteer Office 
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Shciwi — A subcaste of Maratha Brali- Pardhi or Baheha 
mans m Iloshangabad SJnmpi — (A tailor ) Synonym for 

Shcohaie 01 Stvahaic — Subcaste of Darzi in the Maratha country 
Kalar ShTslti ke Tchvdle — Subcaste of Pardhi 

Shiah —One of the two gieat sects of They sell oil obtained from the bodies 
Muhammadans of crocodiles 

Shikdii — (A hunter ) A synonym for 

Slddl, Sldl, Habshl — The name given to Africans, whether Abyssinians or 
Negroes Habshi means one coming from El Habish, the Arabic name for 
North-East Afiica Siddi is a corruption of Saiyad, the designation of a 
descendant of the Prophet, and is commonly used as a term of respectful 
address in North Africa, like Sahib in India The Bombay Gazctteei states ^ 
that about the middle of the fifteenth century, when the Bahmani dynasty 
became independent of Delhi and intercourse with Northern India ceased, 
the fashion arose of bringing to Western India large numbers of Abyssinians 
and other East Africans Though most of the Habshis came to India as 
slaves, their faithfulness, courage and energy often raised them to positions 
of high trust in the Bahmani court According to Orme, the successful 
Abyssinians gathered round them all of their countiymen whom they could 
procure either by purchase or invitation, including negroes from other parts 
of Africa, as veil as Abyssinians From their marriages, first with natives 
of India and afterwards among their own families, there arose a separate com- 
inuniiy, distinct from other Muhammadans in figure, colour and character 
As soon as they weie strong enough they formed themselves into an aristo- 
cratic republic and produced some of the most skilful and daring soldiers 
and sailois of Western India The rulers of Janjiia and Sachin States in 
Bombay are Siddis by descent 

They are now employed as stokers and firemen on steamers and as fitters 
and mechanics in the dockyards of Bombay, and are described 2 as “A 
hardy race with muscular frames, thick lips and crisp black hair — the very 
last men whom you would wish to meet in a rough-and-tumble, and yet 
withal a jovial people, well-disposed and hospitable to any one whom they 
regard as a friend ” In other parts of India the Siddis are usually beggars 
and are described as ‘ Fond of intoxicating drinks, quarrelsome, dirty, un- 
thrifty and pleasure - loving, obstinacy being their leading trait ’ They 
worship Baba Ghor, an Abyssinian saint ^ 

It IS recorded that the medicine called Silajit, a nervine tonic for the 
generative power, was formerly believed to be prepared from the flesh of 
Abyssinian boys Mr Hooper writes “ Silajit is allied to another ancient 
drug named Momiayi which has long been employed in the East The 
original drug is said to have been made fiom Egyptian mummies, and sub- 
sequently to have been prepared by boiling down and extracting the essence 
of Abyssinian boys Since the last source of supply has become scaice, 
several bituminous exudations aie reported to have been substituted The 
drug is now said to be made from the gum of some stone in Hardwar, and 
this must be the bitumen referred to by Mr Hooper The virtue ascribed 
to the flesh of Abyssinian boys was no doubt based on their superior bodily 
strength and perhaps partly on the prolificacy of the negroes In the case of 
mummies, as the body of the mummy was beheved to have retained life or 
the capacity of life for many ages, its material would naturally possess extra- 
ordinary vitality and should be capable of impaiting this quality to others 
when assimilated into their bodies 


I XI p 433 

Mr Edwardes, Byivavs of Bombay, 
P 79 


3 Bombay Gazetteer, ibidem 
J A S B ,'i^o 3 of 1903, p 103 
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Sldhira, Slthira. — A small occupational caste of Sambalpur and the Uriya 
States The caste is not found elsewhere in India They are hraziers hy 
tiade, and m spite of their small numbers say they have three subcastes, one 
of which, the Luhura, works in iron They are an impure caste, whose 
touch conveys pollution in Sambalpur They accept alms from a Munda or 
Oiaon on the occasion of a death in the latter’s family, and have totemistic 
septs They eat fowls and rats and consume much liquor They also 
admit oiitsideis into the caste It may be concluded, therefore, that they are 
an occupational caste formed fiom the tribes above mentioned or others, 
through adopting the calling of brass-workeis The adultery of a Sidhira 
woman with a man of any higher caste is looked upon as an absolutely trifling 
offence, and this is a common feature of low castes of mixed origin As 
among many primitive tribes, one particular sept performs the ceremony of 
readmitting offenders to caste intercourse by sprinkling a little Ganges water 
over them The man fulfilling this office is known as the Baikar, and after 
a wedding the bridal pair go to the Baikar’s house and he pours two jars 
full of water over their heads and bodies They go inside the house, and the 
biidegroom then comes out and gives the wet clothes to the Baikar with a 
small present This appears to be a sort of purificatory ceiemony at 
marriage 

Stdi — Synonym of Siddi 

— (A stone-mason ) Subcaste of 
Kammala 

Sivdhi — (Performers of dramas ) Sub- 
caste of Madgi 

St 7 idhupushla 7 — A subcaste of Brah- 
mans in Khairagarh State, perhaps 
the same as the Mai wan Pushkama 
Biahmans It is said that Sindhu 
has the meaning of a lake 

Stngade — (Fiom singh, horn, and 
gadna, to bury ) Subcaste of Koli 
The merabeis of this group, when 
their buffaloes die, bury the horns in 
their compound 

Smgai — (A fish ) A totemistic sept 

Slkllgar, Bardhia, Saiqalgar ^ — A small caste of aimourers and knife- 
grinders The name Saiqalgai comes fiom the Arabic saigal, a polisher, and 
Bardhia is from bardh, the teim for the edge of a weapon They number 
only about 450 persons in the Central Provinces and Berar, and reside mainly 
in the large towns, as Jubbulpore and Nagpur The caste is partly Hindu 
and partly Muhammadan, but very few members of it in the Central Pro- 
vinces pi ofess the latter religion In Bombay^ the Muhammadan Sikligars 
are said to be Ghisaris or tinkers who were forcibly converted by Aurangzeb 
The writer of the Belgaum Gazetteer® says that they aie scarcely more than 
Muhammadans in name, as they practically never go to the mosque, keep 
Hindu gods in their houses, eschew beef, and observe no special Muham- 
madan rites other than circumcision The Hindu Sikligars claim to be 
Rajputs and have Rajput sept names, and it is not unlikely that in old times 
the armourer’s calling should have been adopted by the lower classes of 
Rajputs The headquarters of the caste is in Gwalior, where there is prob- 
ably still some scope for their ancient trade But in British territory the 
Slkllgar has degenerated into a needy knife-grinder Mr Crooke ^ describes 


of Kaw'ar A section of Agharia 
Sijigdi la — Those who cultivate the 
Stngdra nut Subcaste of Dhimar 
Singh — (A bon ) The usual suffix to 
the names of Rajputs, Sikhs and 
castes which claim Rajput rank, such 
as Lodhis 

Singh, Singhi — (Horn ) A totemistic 
sept of Dhanwar A section of 
Kurmi, and of Oswal and Maheshii 
Bania 

Singhal — (Ceylon ) A section of 
Brahmans in Damoh 
Singrore — Subcaste of Kunbi and 
Lodhi 


^ Partly based on a note by Mr C 
J Irwin, Assistant Commissioner, Jub- 
bulpore 

“ Bombay Gasetteei , vol xvii [Shola- 


fm), p 234 

® Bombay Gazetleei , Belgaum, p 250 
■* Ti ibes and Castes, art SikligUr 
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him as “ A trader of no woith His whole stock-in-trade is a circular whet- 
stone worked by a strap between two posts fixed in the ground He 
sharpens knives, razors, scissors and sometimes swords ” 

Siidar — Title of the Kawar caste of Sravasti in Gonda district ) Sub- 

Sinswdi — (From stits, a tree) A caste of Teh 

section of Gadaria Sita Padri — Title of Vaishnavamendi- 

Sirnet — A clan of Rajputs cants 

Si7‘wa — (A resident of the ancient city Sttlma — Synonym of Sidhiia 
Solaha ^ — A very small caste numbering less than a hundred persons in the 
Raipur District The caste only deserves mention as affording an instance 
of an attempt to use in the social scale The Solahas are certainly of Gond 
origin Their name appears to be a corruption of Tolaha, from tol^ which 
means leather in Gondi or Telugu Their exogamous sections, as Markam, 
Warai, Wika, Son, Kunjam, are also Gond names, and like the Agarias 
they are an occupational offshoot of that great tribe, who have taken to the 
special profession of leather-curing and piimitive carpentry But they claim 
to belong to the Barhai caste and say that their ancestors immigrated from 
Benares at the time of a great famine there In pursuance of the claim some 
of them employ inferior Brahmans as their priests They also say that they 
accept food only from Brahmans and Rajputs, though they eat fowls, pork 
and even lats Women of any other caste can be admitted into the com- 
munity, but not men The fact that they are not Barhais is sufficiently 
shown by their ignorance of carpentering tools They do not even know the 
use of a rope for turning the dull and do it by hand with a pointed nail 
They have no planes, and smooth wood with a chisel Their business is to 
make musical instiuments for the Gonds, which consist of hollow pieces of 
wood covered with skin to act as single or double drums They use sheep 
and goat-skins, and after letting them dry sciape off the hair and rub them 
with a paste of boiled nee and powdeied iron filings and glass 
Solajtli, SolanlJn — A well - known their ancestor presented a gold plum 
clan of Rajputs, also called Cha- to their Raja 

lukya The name is perhaps Sonbuha — (Fellow goat ) A totem - 
derived from Sulakshana, one bear- istic sept of Kawar 
ing an auspicious mark A section Sondt — [So7idt, tiger ) A sept of 
of Pardhi and Gujar Gonds in Raipur It is said to be 

Somptua — A subdivision of Gujarati of mixed descent from all the septs, 
Brahmans in Jubbulpore They and can intermarry with any other 

take their name from Somnath in Sondln — Synonym fbi Sundi 
Kathiawar Songatnda — (Gold unicorn ) A sec- 

Somvansi — (Children of the Moon ) tion of Teli in Khairagarh, so named 

Subcaste of Mahar A clan of because they presented a golden 

Rajputs unicorn to their king Bharam Deo 

Sond7 — Synonym for Sunar m the SojiJia, Sonkutia — (Wild dog ) A 

Maratha country sept of Dhanwar, Kawar, Saonta or 

Sonhmha — (Gold pig ) A section of Santal, and Cheio 
Tell in Khairagarh, so named as Som — Synonym for Sunar 
they presented a golden pig to their Sonjhai a, Sonjhai la — (One who 
king Bharam Deo washes for gold in the beds of 

Sonhoyt7 — (Gold plum ) A section of streams ) A caste Subcaste of 

Tell in Nandgaon, so called because Binjhwar, Injhwar and Dhimar 

Soilkar — A small caste found in the Chhattisgarh country, and also in Saugor 
md Damoh The name Sonkar is said to be a corruption of Chunkar or lime- 
dealer, and the Sonkars of Saugor make their living by carrying clay and 
lime on donkeys for building and whitewashing walls In Saugor they are 
also known as Beldar (nav'vy) and Gadheia (donkey-driver), and occupy a 

^ Based on a paper by Mr Gokul Prasad, Naib-Tahsildar, Dhamtan 
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despised position Possibly on this account a few of them m the northern 
Districts and the whole community m Chhattisgarh have abandoned their 
traditional calling, and have taken to growing vegetables like the Malis and 
Marars Here their status is better, and they rank as a gardening caste 
Their customs resemble those of the lower castes of Chhattisgarh They 
obtain auspicious dates for their marriages and different ceremonies from 
Brahmans, but otherwise these are not employed, and the caste headman, 
known as Kurha or Sethia, officiates as priest At their weddings the sacred 
post round which the couple walk must consist of a forked bough of the 
mahua tree divided in a V shape, and they take much trouble to find and cut 
a suitable bough They will not take cooked food from the hands of any 


other caste, even from Brahmans 
Soitlai asaiia — (Impure gold ) A sec- 
tion of Bhona or Bhulia 
So7tkith i — (Bitch of the wild dog ) 
A totemistic sept of Kawar 
Sottpalai — (A tree ) A totemistic 
sept of Kawar and Chero 
Somatan — (Gold jewel ) A section 
of Chandnahu Kurmi 
So7itliaga — (Gold cheat ) A subdivi- 
sion of Pardhans in Kawardha 
They cheated people by passing false 
gold, and hence were so named 
So7ithal — Synonym for Santal 
So7twa7n — \So7ta~ pa7it, gold - water ) 
This is a common sept among the 
primitive tribes and castes derived 
from them The members of this 
sept occupy a quasi-priestly position, 
and readmit offenders into caste by 
giving them water to drink in which 
gold has been dipped They also 
purify those who have got vermin in 
a wound by sprinkling this water 
over them A section of Ahir and of 
Rawat or Chhattlsgarhi Ahir ; a sept 
of Dhoba, Dhanwar, Gond and 
Kawar , a section of Kalanga, Kum- 
har, Panka and Teh 
So7i — A sept of Gond and Pardhan 
Son and Khusro are the two sub- 
septs of the Markam sept 
Soya77i — (Worshipper of seven gods ) 
A division of Gond in Chanda 
Srdvaka — A Jam layman 
S7~iGa7i7 Mala — (Aresidentof Malwa ) 
Subcaste of Barhai 

Sri77idli — (From the old city of Srimal 
in Rajputana ) A subcaste of Guja- 
rati Brahman and Bania 
S 7 ivdstab, S 7 iwastab — (From the old 
city of Sravasti in the north of Oudh ) 
A well-known subcaste of Kayasth 
A subcaste of Bharbhunja, Darzi and 
Teh 

S7ia — (Parrot ) A section of Chadar, 


Khangar and Kasar A sept of 
Bhatra and Kawar 
Stida — Synonym of Sudh 
Stidh — A caste A subcaste of Kolta 
and Lohar 

Siidha — Synonym of Sudh 
Siidho — Synonym of Sudh 
S7td7 a — The lowest of the four tradi- 
tional castes See Introduction 
There is no Sudra caste at present 
in the Central Provinces A sub- 
caste of Barai 

Stabadiwa — ■ [Sm, porcupine ) A 
totemistic sept of the Dhurwa Gonds 
in Betrd 

Snji — (From ««, a needle ) Synonym 
foi Darzi 

Stiktcl, ShuKitl — (White ) A surname 
of Kanaujia Brahmans 
Sttla7ilhi — Subcaste of Mahh 
Stma? — A caste of goldsmiths Sub- 
caste of Bishnoi 
Stmdhi — Synonym of Sundi 
StmgaT^a — (One who keeps pigs ) 
Subcaste of Kumhar 
57171711 — One of the two pnncipal sects 
of Muhammadans who follow the 
orthodox traditions, Sunni meaning 
traditionist 

Swiri — Synonym of Sundi 
5717 dTd — A name signifying persons of 
impure or mixed descent A sub- 
caste of Dhakar and Halba A sub- 
caste of Jharia Rawat (Ahir) in 
Bastar, being the offspring of jharia 
Rawat fathers by women of other 
Rawat subcastes A subcaste of 
Sonkai in Kanker, consisting of the 
offspring of illegitimate unions A 
subcaste of Jhadi Telenga, Kumhar 
and Marar (Mali) 

5uraj, 57i7ya — (The sun ) A section 
of Binjhwar, Gond, Khangar, Maiai, 
Mowar, Rawat (Ahir) and Sansia 
(m Sambalpur) 
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Sui ajdliivaja — A subcaste of Kayastli Tadvi — A name for Muhammadan 
Sfnajvanst — (Descendants of the Bhils 

Sun ) Name of one of the two great TdL, Takshac — A chn of Rajputs, now 
divisions of Rajputs A clan of extinct 

Rajputs A subcaste of Barai, Talankar, Takmt — (Fiom takna, to 
Khairwai and Kalar A section of tap, to roughen the face of a mill- 

Chaniai, Dhanwar, Gond and Koh stone ) A synonym or subcaste of 

Swatha — A subdivision of Valmiki Pardhi A synonym for the Pathrot 

Kayasth or Pathrawat stone-workers in Berar, 

Sweydm — A Gond sept named after who are classed with Beldars 

the sxn or porcupine, because, it is Takle — (Fallen ) A subcaste of 
said, a porcupine passed by when Kasar, said to consist of the descend- 
they weie worshipping their god ants of persons excommunicated for 

Smkln — (Red ) A clan of Surajvansi sexual offences 
Rajputs Tamdshawala — (Showman ) A name 

Stiidr — The name of a carpenter in given to Nats 

the Maratha Districts Synonym of Tambatkai — (A coppeismith ) Syno- 
Barhai nym for Tamera 

Suthia Shdht — Synonym for Nanak- Tamboh, Tainoh — (A seller of the 
panthi prepared betel-leaves ) Synonym for 

Sntsdk — (A thread-weaver ) Subcaste Barai 

of Koshti Tandan — A subdivision of Saraswat 

Suvarha — Named after the snai or Brahmans in Hoshangabad, perhaps 

pig Subcaste of Dhimar so called from their being priests of 

Sivdnn or Atya [Iyer) — (Master ) A the Tandan Khatns 

title given to leaders of the religious Tdnkvwdla — (A sharpener of grind- 

ordeis A title of Sanadhya Brahmans stones) Subcaste of Dhimar 

in Saugor A subcaste of Jangam Tdnti — [Tanta, weaver’s loom) A 
Sweidmbari — A sect of Jains who put caste A subcaste of Bhulia and 
clothes on their images Mahli 

Tantl, Tatwa (from Sanskrit taiitu, a fibre) — The great weaver caste of 
Bengal and Bihai A few Tantis were enumerated in Raipur District m 
1911 Sir H Risley is of opinion that the Tantis are probably a functional 
group developed under the pressure of the natural demand for fine woven 
cloth ^ One tradition of their origin is that the first ancestor of the caste 
was begotten by the celestial architect Viswakarma on a low Sudra woman 
Viswakarma is regarded as the tutelary deity of the caste, and is worshipped 
twice a year with offerings of flowers, rice and sugar Images are sometimes 
made of him, but more commonly the weaver’s loom or some of the tools of 
the craft are regarded as the dwelling-place or symbol of the god In past 
times the Tantis made the famous fine cotton cloth, known as abi awdn or 
‘ running water,’ which was supplied only to the imperial zenana at Delhi 
Sir H Risley relates the following stories illustrating its gossamei texture 
On one occasion a daughter of Aurangzeb was reproached on entering the 
room for her immodest attiie, through which her limbs could be seen, and 
excused herself by the plea that she had on seven folds of cloth over her 
body Again in the reign of Alivardi Khan (1742-56), a Dacca Tanti was 
flogged and banished from the city for not preventing his cow from eating up 
a piece of abi awdn cloth which had been laid out to bleach on the grass 
The famous female spinners who used to wind the fine native thread were 
still to be found in 1873, their art has now died out In illustration of 
their delicate touch it is told that one of them wound 88 yards of thread on 
a reel, and the whole weight of the thread was only one ratt or two grains 
Nowadays the finest thread spun weighs 70 yards to the -lati The best 
cloths were woven by the Dacca Tantis, to w'hom the Koshtis of Burhanpur 


^ Tribes and Castes of Bengal, art Tanti 
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in the Central Pro\inces stood second Tlie Eamanmara tank in the old 
village of Dlianpm in Pcndra 7amlndriri of BiI.Tspur is so named from the fact 
that about a century ago some Brahman tradeis were murdcicd on its bank 
foi the sake of tlie fine cloths they were carrying rolled up m hollow bamboo 
sticks In Bengal the 1 dntis arc included among the castes from whom a 
Brahman can take water Sir II Risley is of opinion that they have to some 
extent laiscd themselves to this position by their own influence, their trade 
being prosperous and lucrative, and having long ago attained to the develop 
ment of in urban industry The ordinary status of the weaving castes being 
at the bottom of the social scale, the superior position of the Bengal Tantis 
IS an interesting exception It is analogous to that of the Koshtis in the 
Cential Provinces, also a class of urban weavers, who rank above the impure 
castes, though they have not attained to the position of the Tantis, as 
Brahmans will not take water from them 
Tanwai — -A subcaste of Kawar, to thousand ) Subcaste of Chero 
which zamindars belong ThdJiui , — (Lord ) The common title 

Tan-vat, TanzvaiKa} i — A synon} m for of Rajputs This title is also used 
Panchdl Sunar by Lodhis, Raj Gonds and other 

Tafane — Synonym of Dobaile Teh landowning castes A surname of 

Tasa — Synonym of Chasa iCarhara Brahmans in Saugor A 

Tdtroa — Svnonym for Tanti (From section of Ahir, Marar (Mali), Pan- 

Sanskrit tantu, a fibre ) war Rajput and Sudh 

Taruatf — (A prostitute ) Synonym for ThaLuria — (Lordling ) A subcaste 

Kasbi of Murao A subcaste of Kol and 

Tckdvt — (The teak tree ) One of the Parja A section of Darzi and 

commonest clans of Gonds A sept Katia 

of Baiga, Bharewa, Binjhw'ai and Thdnapati — (Master of the sacred 
Pardhan A subdivision of Majh- place ) Synonym for Gandhmali ' 
war Thdpal — A surname of Sanadhia 

Telenga Data — (Telugu Lord) A Brahmans in Saugor (From Stha- 

designation used by the Velama pale, the consecrator of idols ) 

caste T/iapai/ an — Synonym of Beldar 

Telenge — A Telugu name used by Thathari — A caste of coppersmiths in 

Balyas and other Telugu castes Sambalpur 

Subcaste of Nai Thatia — A subtribe of Gonds, also 

Telha — Subcaste of Nagasia The called Gaiki or Mahato in Betid 
members of this subcaste mark the Thethwdr — (One who follows the 
forehead of the bride with tel or oil straight path ) A subcaste of Ravvat 
at the mairiage ceremony (Ahir) in Chhattisgarh 

Teh — A caste of oil-pressers Sub- Thotta, Thothia — (Maimed ) A sub- 
caste of Barhai, Dangri and Good- division of Gonds and Pardhans, 
hall who live by begging from the 

Teli-Bama — A group of the Teli Gonds 

caste who have taken to shopkeep- Thziiaa — Subcaste of Banjaia in Sam- 
ing Subcaste of Teh balpur 

Teh-Kald 7 — K mixed group of the Tilokchandt — (Bais ) A subdivision 
Kalar and Teh castes Subcaste of of the Bais clan of Rajputs 
Teh Ttielle — (Tirole ) Subcaste of Are 

Teh-Mat ai — A subcaste of Marar Tttgdtti — A subsept of the Uika clan 

Telkala — Subcaste of Gandli of Gonds m Betid A sept of 

Terah-hazdt or Bit battdlit — (Thirteen Pardhan 

Tirmale, Tirmalle — A small caste of wandering Telugu beggais Nearly 
400 were returned in the Central Provinces and Berar in 1911 Tirmales 
take about performing bulls The animal is decorated with brass ornaments 
and bells, and his back is covered with a patched quilt of different colours 
The Tirmale has a red turban vvitli a scarf round his neck, and a follower 
carries a drum The bull is cleverly trained and performs various tricks 
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The cistc do lliis in the mornings, but m the nfiernoon they -ippear as 
Bairigis or ordinarj beggars, and in the e\cning as sellers of various sacred 
articles, such as sandalwood, Ganges water and rudraksha beads They 
take water from the Ganges in small phials and go dowai to the south of 
India selling it On this account they arc know’n in Poona as Kashi Kaw'adi 
or those who carrj bangh}s from Kashi (Benares) In Tehigu they are 
called Gangedduiu and in Tamil Endaiidi, both words meaning people who 
beg w ith bulls They inaj properly be considered as a subcasle of Dasaris ^ 
The Tirmalcs tia\cl with their families like the Banjlras, and live in tents or 
sheds outside the village Pheir marriages arc generally celebrated m the 
month of Shrawan in the rains, wdicn they return from their wanderings 
Thc> speak a corrupt Tclugu among themselves, but Marathi to outsiders 
They cat llesh and drink liquoi 1 he dead arc buried 
Tv malic — Synonym of Tirmale A section of Basor 

TTillta — Name of one of the ten TtivCni — (Learned in three Vedas ) 
orders of Gosains A family name of Kanaujia and 

Titha — (From iitalm, a sandpiper) Gaur Brahmans 
Tiyar — A boating and fisliing caste of Sambalpur and Bengal In the Central 
Provinces they numbered 700 in 1911 The caste is a numerous one in 
Bengal and has been full) described b> Sir H Rislcy,” so that no detailed 
notice of it IS ncccssarj here The name is derived from the Sanskrit a, 
a hunter, the Tiyars st}ling themselves the hunters of the sea They came 
to the Central Prov mces from Angul in Orissa, and they offer to the goddess 
Durga in Angul an oblation of 60 to 100 fish and a headload of lotus 
fiowers on hei special festival In honour of Durga they observe a fast on 
the four Tuesdavs of the months of Chait and Kunvvar (March and Sep 
tember) In Chait thc} also worship their hooks and nets At their 
marriages when a father has selected a bride for his son he consults an 
astrologer to compaic their horoscopes If thc conjunction is unsatisfactoiy 
he will change thc boy’s name to suit the astrological calculations The 
wedding is celebrated in the common fashion of thc Urija castes If a 
bachelor marries a widow he first goes through the form of wedlock with a 
bunch of flowers Among their caste penalties, that imposed for the killing 
of a cow may be mentioned It is called the Gocharan Brit, and the offender 
IS required to consort with cows for twenty-one days He must miv and take 
his meals in the cowshed, and must copy the behaviour of the cows, lying 
down when they he dow n, standing up when they stand up, following them 
when they walk about, and so on At the evpiration of this period he 
makes a pilgrimage to a certain village, and on his return partakes of the five 
products of the sacred cow and ,giv cs a feast to the caste The Tiyars are a 
low caste, and cat fow Is and drink liquor They will admit a member of any 
higher caste on his giving a feast to the community In the Central 
Provinces they hav e exogamous sections within which marriage is prohibited , 
these generally have titular names, as Padhan chief. Das slave. Guru pre- 
ceptor, and so on They catch fish with the gham benda, a large bamboo 
basket covered with palm-tree bark, w'hich is sunk under water and secured 
in the bed of the stream 

—(Worshipper of six gods) Twin am — ( Trw/? riz, a pumpkin ) A 

A section of Raj-Gond clan of Gond, said to be those who 

Tomaia, Tna), Tawai — [Tomai , a worship six gods 

club ) A well-known clan of Raj- Turn —A caste A synonym for 
puts A sept of Gond Basors or bamboo workers A sec- 

T01 tya — A name given to Gonds who tion of Kalanga 
worship twelve gods in Chanda Twl — (Muhammadan) A section 

^ Madias Census Report [s^ox), p IS3 
" T) ibes and Castes of Bengal, s v 
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of Pamvar Rajpilt in Balagliat Uthaigua —{K picker -up of that 

Tw Ian — A svibcaste of Bahna, so which has fallen ) Synonym of 

called because their forefathers are Samurhm 

said to have been soldieis in the UtLala — (A resident of Onssa ) One 
army of the king of Delhi of the five orders of Panch Gaur , 

Tin ha. Km kanya — A Muham- Brahmans inhabiting Orissa 1 

madan group Subcaste of Ban- 

jaia, Chamar Vadai or Wadeivdi — (A stone cutter ) 

Synonym of Beldar 

Uchla — (A lifter ) Title for Bhamta Vade, Wade — (A carpenter ) A sept 
Uchle — (Pickpocket ) Subcaste of of Maria Gonds 
Mang Vadia — (A carpenter ) Subcaste of 

Ucliodia — A subcaste of Bhand Kammala ' 

Ud — Subcaste of Chasa See Odde Vdghe — (From vdgh, a tiger ) See 

Udaindth — A subdivision of Jogi Waghya 

Udaipuna — (One belonging to Udai- Vaidtka — (Reciter of the Vedas ) A 
pur ) Subcaste of Dhobi title of Brahmans 

Uddsi — A class of religious mendi- Vatslmava — (A worshipper of Vishnu ) 
cants See Nanakpanthi A name for the mendicant orders of 

Uika, Olka — A very common clan of Vishnuite devotees and Bairagis 
Gonds, who are said to be wor- Vatshnava Siindr — A group of 
shippers of six gods Sunars who claim to be Brahmans 

Ukds — A subcaste of Barhai See Panchal 

Ullnka — (An owl ) A totemistic Vaishya — Name of the third of the 
sept of Sudh and Dumal four classical castes See Intro- 

Unne — A subcaste of Bania See duction There is no Vaishya caste 

suboidinate article to Bania A at present, but the Bania caste are 

subcaste of Kalar, Nai and Teh considered, perhaps incorrectly, to 

Unayo, Unnaya — (From Unao m be descended from the Vaishyas 

Oudh ) A subdivision of Nigam Pajanirt, Wajaniri — (Musician ) A 
Kayasth It is also sometimes con- subcaste of Gurao A synonym 

sidered as a half subcaste, in addi- and section of Mang 

tion to the twelve proper subcastes Vallabhachdrya — AVishnuite sect and 
Unewdl — A subdivision of KhedawM order of religious mendicants See 

Brahmans found in Jubbulpore article Bairagi 
They take their name from Una, a Valmtka, Vabniki — A subdivision of 
village in Kathiawar IChedawM Brahmans who take their 

Upddhya — (A teacher ) A surname name from the sage Valmika A 

of Kanaujia and Sanadhya Brah- subcaste of Kayasths 
mans A title of Manbhao Vdmachaii Sect — Synonym for Vam- 

Upmanyn — An eponymous section of Margi 

Brahmans Vdm — Synonym for Bania 

Uiaon — -Synonym of Oraon Vardde, Waidde — (A resident of 

Uiaya — (A native of Orissa) A Berai, a vanant of Berari, y ) A 

synonym for the Sansia caste of subcaste of Simpi or Maratha 

masons in Sambalpur A subcaste Darzi A subcaste of Dhangai and 

of Ganda, Ghasia, Gond, Karan, Nai 

Kewat, Koshti, Savar, Sundi and Vaiendta or Barendra — A subcaste 
Sunar of Bengali Brahmans 

Uikaia, Uikaie — (From Warkora, a VaitdH — (Pure) Subcaste of Andh 

wild cat in Gondi ) A section of Vasishta or Vashishta — Name of a 
Sunar and Gond famous saint m classical literature 

Usiete — A subcaste of Kurmi and An eponymous section of Brahmans 

Nai 

Vellala — The great cultivating caste of the Tamil country, to whom by 
general consent the first place m social esteem among the Tamil Sudra castes 
IS awarded They have a strength of more than zh millions in India , in 
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the Central Provinces there were in 1911 about 700 in Chanda, Nagpur 
and other Districts In the Madias Census Repoit of 1901, Mr Francis 
gives an interesting description of the structure of the caste and its numerous 
territorial, occupational and other subdivisions He shows also how groups 
from lower castes continually succeed in obtaining admission into the 
Vellala community in the following passage “ Instances of members of 
other castes who have assumed the name and position of Vellalas are the 
Vettuva Vellalas, who are really Vettuvans , the Puluva Vellalas, who are 
only Puluvans , the Illam Vellalas, who are Panihhans , the Karaiturai 
(lord of the shore) Vellalas, who are Karaiyans , the Karukamattai (palmyra 
leaf stem) Vellalas, who are Balijas, the Guha (Rama’s boatman) Vellalas, 
who are Sembadavans , and the Irkuli Vellalas, who are Vannans The 
children of dancing girls also often call themselves Miidali, and claim in 
time to be Vellalas, and even Paraiyans assume the title of Pillai, and trust 
to its eventually enabling them to pass themselves off as members of the 
caste ” The Vellalas will not touch the plough rvith their own hands 
Some of them abstain from flesh and liquor, and prohibit the remarriage of 
widows w'lth a view' to raising their social status 
Vidw — A caste A subcaste of Vyas — A section of Brahmans and of 
Gondhali, Kasar, Komti, Kiinbi, Agharia 

and Lobar, comprising persons of 

illegitimate descent Wadddi — A name foi Teliigu Oddes 

Vii — Subcaste of Gopal or navvies in Chanda A subcaste 

Vu mnshti — A class of Bairagis or of Beldar 
religious mendicants IVadewdi — Synonym of Odde or 

Vtshiiu Szoann — A class of Eairagis Beldar in Chanda 
or religious mendicants Waghe — ( Wagk or bdgh, a tiger ) A 

Vishuanntra — Name of a famous section of Koshti and Mana, a 
saint in classical literature An clan of Maratha 

eponymous section of Brahmans Waghmd'i e — (Tiger-killer ) A clan 

of Aiakh, Gopal and Mahar 

Wakkallga, Okklliyan — A Canarese caste of cultivators, of which a few 
representatives were returned from Nagpur They reside mainly in the 
Madura and Coimbatore Districts The name is derived from the Canarese 
olhalii^ which means cultivation or agiiculture 
Wahnai — (One who left the pangat Yadu, Yadava — A well-known clan 
or caste feast while his fellows were of Rajputs 

eating ) Title of Hatkar Yddtthansi — (Of the Yadu lace ) A 

W indhelai — Subcaste of Kiinbi subcaste of Ahir 

IVanjdii — Synonym for Banjara Yddu~ Bhatti — Clan of Rajputs 
Subcaste of Kunbi Synonym for Yadu 

W trade — (A resident of Berar ) Sub- Ya;m - Vedi — A subcaste of Brahmans 
caste of Gurao who follow the Yajur-Veda They 

Waithi — (A washerman ) Synonym are also known as Madhyandan 
for Dhobi in the Maratha country and Apastambha 

JYdsudeo, JFdsdeo — The name of the Yaiande — (One who presses the 
father of Krishna, the Hindu god ei andt or castor-oil seed ) Subcaste 
Synonym of Basdewa A subcaste of Teh 

of Joshi Yati — (For Jati) A Jain ascetic 

Watkai I See Otari Yelania — Synonym of Velama 

f-Fz/a —Synonym for Uika, a well- Yogi — Synonym of Jogi 
known clan of Gonds Yojna — Subcaste of Komti 

^ Madias Census Repori (1891), p 243 
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This Index contains references to general ethnological and other subjects referred to in the 
articles, either those on mam castes and tribes in Part II , or those on religions and sects in 
Part I These latter are usually distinguished by the letters R for religion or S for sect 
Very occasionally a reference is made to one of the minor articles in the Glossary The reference 
numbers are to the paragraphs of the articles In the few cases -where no reference number is 
given the subject is either treated generally m the article referred to, or the article itself is so 
short that further indication is unnecessary 


Abhiras, the — ^Ahlr 2 
Aboriginal tribes, position of, in Hindu 
society — Bhuiya 3 
Acrobatic performances — Nat 4, 5 
Address, methods of — Bairagi ii, Brah- 
man 18, Gond 72, Gosain 5, Lodhi 
10, Muhammadan R 32 
Admission of outsiders — Arya Samaj R 
3, Bhaina 6, Bhamta3, Bhil ii, D^ait 
3, Dhanwar ii, Gond 70, Injhwar 4, 
Jhadi Telenga 3, Kaikari 4, Kanjar 
8, Khond 9, Mahli 2, Mehtar 5, 
Panka 5, Tun 6, Vellala 
Adoption — Bhamta 3 
Agricultural rites — Gond 48, Kohli 4, 
Kurmi 32, Oraon 21, 22 
Agricultural superstitions — Kurmi 33 
Akali sect, the — Sikh R 6 
Akti or Akshit tritiya festival — Chitan 
6, Chitrakathi 

Alcohol, prohibition of — Kalar 6 
Ambagarhia Deo, worship of — Koshti 5 
Amulets — Bhil 9, Sunar 12 
Ancestors, reincarnation of — Chamar 7, 
Dhakar 2, Gond 37, 39, Khond 5, 
Oraon 10 

Ancestors, worship of — Badhak g, Gond 
38, 42, Gowari 5, Koshti 4, Oraon 
14, Sansia 3, Sundi, Thug 17, Tun 4 
Angad Guru— Sikh R 2 
Animal hospitals — ^Jain R 14 
Animal sacrifices, in Greece — Kasai 17 , 
sacrifice of buffalo — Mahar 2 
Animals, kindness to — Bishnoi 3, Dohor 
Animals, veneration for — Bhil 8, Gowari 
5i Jain R 14, Kasai, Oraon 20 
Animism — Kasai 4 
Anniversaries of the dead — Kurmi 28 
Appearance and mode of life- — Baiga 
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7, 8, Beria i, Bhil 12, Bhishti, Bhuiya 
14, Chamar i, Khatn i, Kirar 4, 
Kohh 5, Kol 16, Korku 10, Korwa 2, 
Oraon 23, Panwar Rajput 13, Velama r 
Arjun Guru — Sikh R 2 
Arts, origin of the — Mochi 3 
Arya Samaj R , prospects of — Arya 
Samaj R 6 

Assassination, methods of — Thug 4, 5, 6, 
7 . 8 

Astronomical beliefs and stories — Bhatra 

4, Dhuri 3, Dumal 4, Jadua Brahman, 
JosHi 1-16, Mahar ii, Tun 4 

Baigas, a branch of the Bhuiyas — 
Bhuiya 6 

Balak Das — Satnami S 4 
Banda, worship of — Kharia 8 
Banjan Devi, worship of — Banjara 10 
Bankrupt, going (or Diwala Nikalna) — 
Bhat 16 

Barber See article Nai 
Barber-surgeon — Nai 6 
Bathing— Gond 64, Kurmi 39 
Beard, the — Nai ii 

Beggars or religious mendicants See 
articles Bairagi, Fakir, Gosain, etc 
Begging, mode of— Aghori i, Basdewa, 
Gopal, Jogi II, Waghya 
Bell-metal — Kasar 4 
Betel-vme, account of — Barai 5 
Betrothal — Passim See especially Ban- 
jara 6, Gadaria 3, Gond, Kawar 4, 
Kolta 3, Korku 4, Kunbi 7, Kurmi 

5, Prabhu i, Rajput, Tun 3 
Bhang — Kalar 10 

Bhanwar ceremony (walking round the 
sacred post at marriage) — Kirar 2, 
Kurmi 9 
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Bhats and CharanS' — Bhat 2 
Birth ceiemonies — Passim See especi- 

ally Ahir 10, Chaniar 8, Gond 28, 
29, Halba 15, Jat ii, Ka\var6, Knnbi 
10, II, Kurmi 15-17, Mehtar 8-11, 
Muhammadan R 7-9, Sonjhara 4 , 
ceremony of second birth — Koiku 10 
Birthdays — Muhammadan R 12 
Blacksmiths — Lohar 5 
Blanket-weaving — Gadana 7 
Blood, smeared on images of gods — 
Lakhera 5 

Blood-covenant — Kewat 2, Khairwar 5 
Brahmo Samaj R , veneration of, founda- 
tion of, progress of — Brahmo Samaj 
Religion 2, 3, 9 

Branding the body — Gond 67, Oraon ii 
Bride, purchase of — Agaria 2, Audhelia 
2, Banjara 6, Dahait 3, Dangi 3, 
Kawar 4, Khadra, Kharia 5, Khond 
4, Kir 2, Kohli 2, Kol 10, Pamvar 
Rajput 7, Pardhi 3, Rajjhar 3 
Bridegroom, dress of a — Daharia 3, 
Khangar 3, Sansia (Una) 2 
Buddhism compared with Jainism — ^Jain 
R 2 

Buffalo, as a corn god — Kumhar 9, 
Mahar 2 

Bullocks, veneration for — Kunbi 24 
Buradeo, worship of — Bhunjia i, Gond 
38, 45, Pardhan 4 
Burial — Kurmi 23 

Calendar, the Hindu — ^Joshi 1-15 
Camel, sacrifice of the — Kasai 15 
Cannibalism — Aghon 2, Birhor, Gond 52 
Car Festival — ^Jain R ii 
Carpentering and woodwork — Barhai 6 
Caste customs — Badhak 8, Balahi 3, 
Banjara 19, Chasa 3, Kabirpanthi S 
9, Panwar Rajput 13, Satnami S 8 
See also Admission of Outsiders 
Caste feasts — Kurmi 41, Intro 82, 84 
Caste Panchayat or committee — Ahir 17, 
Brahman 20, Dhoba 5, Gond 73, 
Gowari 7, Halba 18, Kadera 3, Kawar 
12, Kol 19, Oraon 27, Pardhan 6, 
Intro 93 

Caste rules and penalties — Passim See 
especially Bharia 7, Brahman 20, 
Dhanwar ii, Dhimar 12, Dohor, Gond 
73, 74, Gowari 7, Jat 13, Kamar 9, 
Kawar 12, Kol 18, Kurmi 44, Mahar 
12, Mehtar 4, Panwar Rajput 12, 
Pardhi 4, Teh ii 

Caste structure — Mehtar 3 , origin of — 
Intro 3, 4 

Cattle, castration of — Chamar 15 , 
slaughter of — Kasai 2 , worship of — 
Banjara 13, Hatkar 2 
Character See Moral Chat acicr 
Charans — Banjara 2, Bhat 9, 12 


Childien, devices for procuring — Kunbi 
12, Mehtar 8, Muhammadan R 7 , 
superstitions about — Gond 31 , traffic 
in — Ganda 2 

Choti or scalp lock — Nai 9 
Circumcision — Muhammadan R 13 
Civil marnage act — Brahmo Samaj Re- 
ligion 6 

Clothes See Diess 
Cocoanut, legends about — Kabirpanthi 
S 5 

Conception, miraculous, of childien — 
Dhanwar i 

Coppersmiths — Tamera 
Counting, official counter or Medha 
Gantia — Bhatra 4, Parja 7, Intro 60 
Courtesans, education of — Kasbi 4 
Couvade, practice of — Oraon 9, Sonj- 
hara 4, Yerukala, Intio 60 
Cow-kilhng, penalty for — Tiyar 
Cradle songs — Chitari 5 
Criminal practices — Badhak 17, Banjara 
21, Beldar 6, Beria 2, Bhamta i, 
Chamar 16, Kanjar 5, Pardhan 6, 
Pasi 7 See also Theft 
Crows, beliefs about — Kunbi 15 
Cultivating status — Jat 5, Kunbi 4, 
Kurmi 45, Intro 21 
Cultivation — Gond 79 , patch cultivation 
80 

Dacoity — Badhak 2, 3, 4, Korwa 10, 
Mang Garori, Mina 3, Pardhi 12, 
Pindan 4, 5, 6, Ramosi 2, Sansia 4, 5 
Daily life — Maratha 8 
Dancing — Gond 76, Gondhali, Kasbi 3, 
8, Kharia 12, Kol 17, Korwa 8, 
Majhwar 7, Oraon 25, 26, Parja 4 
Dasahra festival — Kumhar 10, Mahar 
2, Sunar 4 

Dauwa or wet-nurse — Ahir 7 
Dayanand Saraswati — ^Arya Samaj R 
I, 2 

Days — ^Joshi 9, 16 , omens from — Kawar 
10, Parja 7 

Dead, beliefs about the — Kurmi 29 
Death ceremonies — Passim See especi- 
ally Bedar 3, Binjhwar ti, Bishnoi 8, 
Brahman 14, Chamar 7, Dhakar 3, 
Gond 32-38, Gosain 10, Gujar 6, 
Gurao 6, Halba 12, Kabirpanthi S 
7, Katia 4, Kawar 7, 8, Kharia 9, 
Khatri 4, Khojah, Khond 6, Kirar 3, 
Kol 14, Koh 6, Korku 9, Kunbi 14, 
Kunjra, Kurmi 20, 21, 22, 26, Lmgi- 
yat, Mahar 6, Muhammadan R I 4 > 
Pamvar Rajptit 11, Parsi R 16, 17, 
Rajput 6, Sonjhara 5, Intro 89 
Debendra Nath Tagore — Brahmo Samaj 
Religion 4 

Deo Brahman, ceremony of — Bedar 2 , 

Demeter, the goddess — Kumhar 7 
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Deshmukh and Deskpandia, offices of — 
Kunbi 2 

De\i, the goddess — Kumliar ii 
Dhar and Ujjain — Panw ar Rajput 3 
Dharam Das, legend of — Kabirpanthi 
S 4 

Dharna, sitting — Aghori 2, Bhat 14, 
Maratha 14 
Dhatura — Kalir 10 

Digging earth for oven at nedding — 
Kirar 2 

Diseases — Mehtar 13 , magical cure for 
— Koshti 6 

Disguises — Badhak 5, Bhamta i, Jadua 
Brahman, Thug 7 

Divorce — Binjhwar 5, Chamar 6, Dewlr 
3, Dhanwar 6, Dhimar 4, Gadba 2, 
Gond 25, Halba 10, Katia 3, Kohli 
2, Roll 4, Korku 10, Koshti 3, Kunbi 
8, Mahar 5, Mina 4, Muhammadan R 
6, Panwv Rajput 8, Savar 4, Taonla 
Diwali Festival, the — Ahir 15, Bania 15 
Dog — Banjira 20, associated vsith the 
god Khandoba — Maratha 7 J 
Domestic animals, taboos about — Dhan- 
gar 4, Mang 7, Naoda, Sonjhara 6 
Dorns, the — Kanjar 4 
Donkey, the — Dhobi 7 
Dravidian tribes, their origin and im- 
migration — Kol 4, 5, Intro 37, 39 
Dress — Banjara 18, Bhana 7, Bohra 7, 
Brahman 22, Darzi 4, Gadba 5, Gone! 
61, Gosain 4, Halba 19, Jogi 7, Kasbi 
8, Kawar ii, Kol i6, Korku 10, 
Koshti 7, Kunbi 22, Kurmi 37, 38, 
Mahar 12, Muhammadan R 31, 
Oraon 23, 24, Pardhi 5, Parsi R 18, 
Rajput II 

Dyeing clothes — Rangrez, Chhipa 

Ear, tearing the — Sunar 10 
Ear -piercing — Gond 62, Kachhi 5, 
Muhammadan R ii, Sunar 10, ii 
Earth, beliefs about the — Bhunjia, 4 
Earth-eating — Chitari 3, Kurmi 14 
Earth-goddess — Kumhar 1 1 
Eating with relatives, taboos on — Gauria 
Eclipse, legends about — Mehtar ig, 
Teh 8 

Emasculation See article Hijra 
Eunuchs See article Hijra 
Evil eye — Bhatra 8, Chitan 4, Khangar 
3. Mahar ii 

Evogamous septs or clans— See 
especially Bhama 3, Brahman 8, 
Chadar i, Dahait 2, Dangi 2, Gond 
12, Gowan 3, Halba 4, Jhadi Telenga 
2, I^ran, Katia 2, Kawar 3, Kewat 
^ Khond 3, Korku 3, Kunbi 5, 
Kurmi 4 and Appendix, Lodhi 4, 
, Mahar 5, Maratha 4, Panwar Rajput 
o> Rajput 4, Savar 3, Intro 48, 69 


Extortionate piactices of Bards — Bhat 7 
False bride, custom of — Dhobi 2 
Fasting for the crops — Kunbi 7, Oraon 
22 , other fasts — Jam R 13, Thug 
18 

Female palanquin bearers — Kahar 3 
Festivals — Gadba 3, Gond 53, Khond 
10, Maratha 7, Oraon 20, 21, Parja 7 
Fighting, methods of — Gosain 9, Khond 
7. 8 

Fights of animals — Kasai 21 
Fishing — Dhimar 8 
Flowers — Mali 3, 4, 10 
Folktales — Korwa ii 
Food — Baiga 8, Bania 17, Bhana 7, 
Brahman 21, Gadba 5, Gond 68, 
Kawar 12, Khond 9, Kol 18, Kolta 4, 
Korku 10, Kunbi 21, Kurmi 40, 
Lodhi 9, Mina (or Deswah) 4, 
Muhammadan R 30, Parsi R 18, 
Rajput 8, Tivar, Intro 85,88, leavings 
of food — Dhimar 10 
Foreign religions, adoption of — Mahar 
10, Mehtar 16 
Forest ascetics — Jogi 5 
Fosterage — Ahir 7 
Funeral priest — Kurmi 26 
Furniture — Baiga 7, Kunbi 20, Kurmi 
36 

Games and pastimes — Kamai, Mai, 
Pardhi 7, n 

Ganja (Indian hemp) — Kalar 10, ii 
Ganpati, worship of — Bania 14, Koshti 
5 , legend about — Kunbi 16 
Gardening — Mali 10, Intro 28 
Ghasi Das (legends and teachings of) — 
Satnami S 2, 3, 4 
Ghosts, beliefs about — Bhat 10, ii 
Gipsies, origin of — Kanjar 2 
Girls dedicated to temples — Kasbi 2, 
Waghya 

Goats and sheep— Dhangar 5, Gadana6 
Gods, attitude towards the — Garpagari 
4 , making contracts with the — 
Mehtar 8 

Going away ceremony (or Gauna) — 
Halba 9, Katia 3, Lodhi 6, Panwar 
Rajput 8 

Gold, sanctity of— Sunar 7 , washing for 
— Sonjhara 8 
Gondwana — Gond 2 
Govmd Singh, Guru — Sikh R 3 
Gravej’ards — Bohra 4, Kurmi 23 
Grazing cattle — Ahir 19 
Greeting — See Address, methods of 
Grinding gram — Kanjar 9 
Gu7 or sugar, the sacred — Thug 16 
G7au or spiritual preceptor — Bairagi 13, 
Daharia 3 

Hailstorms, averting — Garpagari i, 4 
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Hair — Gone! 63, Jogi 7, Manbhao 3, 
Ykrci passim 
Hair-cutling — Nai 3 
Haldl (sacrifice) rites of Muhammadan, 
— Atari 4, Kasai 3 

Hanuman, the god — Garpagari 3, 4, 
Kunbi 12 

Haveh, meaning of — Kurmi 3 
Heber, Bishop — Swami Narayan S 3 
Hindu R , aversion to — Satnami S 7 
See Religious Beliefs 
Hoh Festival — Bania 16, Gond 54, 
Khairwar 9, Mannewar 
Homosexual practices — Hijra 
Horoscopes — Prabhu i 
Horse — Maratha 7 

Houses — Banjara 19, Bohra 7, Gond 60, 
Kunbi 19, Kurmi 34, Sonjhara 7 , 
superstitions about — Gond 36, Kurmi 
3S, Parja 7 

Human corpse, eating of — Aghori 2 
Human sacrifices — Banjara 16, Gond 
51, Khond 12, Oraon 17 
Hun immigration, the — Gujar i, 2, 
Panwar Rajput i, 2 

Hunting, methods of — Gond 81, Kol 
hati 6, Mai, Pardhi 8, 9, 10 , cere- 
monial hunting — Bhatra 7, and 
Gond 

Hypergamy — Brahman 10, Dangi 2, 
Daraihan, Lodhi 3, Mina 4, Murha 2, 
Intro 16 

Id festivals — Muhammadan R 20, 21 
Illegitimacy — Khatri 3, Vidur 3, Dhakar 
Immorality of girls — Oraon 4 
Impure castes — Intro 40, 94 
Incest, legend of — Lohar i 
Indoor servants — Dhimar 10, Kahar 4 
Infant-marriage — Dhuri 2, Khandait, 
Kir 2 

Infanticide — Rajput 4 
Inheritance — Kamar 6, Kawar 12, 
Khairwar 8, Kol 15, Korku 12, 
Kunbi 6, Rautia 5 

Initiation, rites of — Bairagi ii, Bishnoi 
4, Gosain 3, Kabirpanthi S 6, Man- 
bhao 2, Parmarthi S , Satnami S 5, 
Sikh R 4, Thug 19, Waghya, Intro 

83 

Interest on money — Bania 23, Muham- 
madan R 35 

Iron-working industry — Lohar 5 , super- 
stitions about iron — Lohar 2 

Jam Banias — Bania 9, and Bania, Par- 
war subcaste , Jam Guraos — Gurao 8 
Jasondhis, the — Bhat 8 
Jawaras or Gardens of Adonis — Kurmi 

31 

Jhambaji — Bishnoi 2 


Juan as a food — Kunbi 21 
Juggling — Jadua Brahman 

Kabir, legend and teachings of — Kabir 
panthi S I, 2, 3 

Kali, worship of — Sakta S , Thug 14 , 
derived from the tiger — Thug 14, 16, 
22 

Karan, legend of — Basdewa 
Karma festival — Baiga 8, Binjhwar 8, 
Gond 56, Majhwar 7, Oraon 19 
Kayasths, aversion to — Ghasia 8 
Kan — Muhammadan R 25 
Keshub Chandar Sen — Brahmo Samaj 
R 5. 7 

Kettle-drum — Ganda 5, Nagarchi 
Khandoba, worship of — Bhil 8, Maratha 
7, Waghya 
Khatpati — Bhat 16 
Khonds, rebellion of the — Khond 14 
Kidnapping children — Banjara 17 
King, legend of killing — Bhil 2 
Kinship, basis of — Kasai 9, 10, ii 
Kolanans and Dravidians, the — Kol 4, 
Intro 35-39 

Koli caste , derived from Kol tribes — 
Kohh, I 

Koran — Muhammadan R 27 
Krishna, the god — Ahir 4, 12 , worship 
of Krishna — Bairagi 7 

Lac (bangles and toys) — Lakhera 4, 9 1 
industry — Lakhera 3 
Lalbeg, worship of — Mehtar 15 
Land, rules for occupation of — Khond 
7 , rights m — Bania 24 , ownership 
of — Intro 23 

Language — Ahir 3, Baiga 10, Bhil i4> 
Gond 78, Halba 5, Kharia 14, Kol 5, 
22, Kolam I, Korku 14 
Leather — Chamar ii, 12, 13 
Leather-workers — Mochi 4 
Legends of origin — Passim See especi- 
ally Agharia, Baiga, Balahi, Bhat, 
Bhoyar, Bhunjia, Brahman (Kanaujia 
and Nagar sub-castes), Chamar, 
Daharia, Dangi, Dhanwar, Dhimar, 
Halba, Holia, Jat, Kalar, Kasar, 
Kharia, Khatri, Kol, Komti, Korku, 
Lohar, Mali, Mang, Panwai Ra^ut, 
Parja, Sanaurhia, Sunar, Sundi, Ten 
Levirate, the — Mang 4, Mina(orDeswali) 
4, Parja 6, Sunar 3, Tun 3 
Lingo, Gond hero, legend of— Gond 5-10 
Liquor, drinking — Gond 69,_Kalar 4, 7 , 
and preparation of — Kalar 13 , nce- 
beer— Kol 7, Oraon 26, toddy or 
date-palm liquor — Pasi 6 
Liquor, sanctity of — Kalar 8, 9 
Lizard hunting — Badhak 15 
Love charms — Kunbi 13 
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Lukman Hakim, woiship of— Kadera 4 

Madak or opium smoking — Kalar 1 1 
Magic — Banjara 15, Bharia 6, Bhat ii, 
Bhatra 8, Dhanwar 10, Gauria, Gond 
46, 49, Jhadi Telenga 7, Kawar 6, 

10, Kol 13, Korku 8, Teh 14, Vam- 
Margi S 

Maha Brahman, presents to — Kurmi 26 
Manasa Devi — Nat 6 
Maratha, derivation of name — Alahar i, 
Maratha 2 

Maratha immigration into the Central 
Provinces — Kunbi 2, 3 
Maratha soldiers — Alaratha 13, 15. 16 
Marriage, barber’s duties at — Nai 5 
Marriage between lelations, restrictions 
on — Balahi 2, Brahman 9, Dangi 3, 
Dhoba 2, Gond 15, Injhwar 3, Kai- 
kari 2, Kunbi 6, A'lurha 2, Panka 4, 
Tamera 2 

Marriage by capture — Gond 22, Kolam 
2, Oraon 6, Intro 71, 72 
Marriage cakes, the — Kurmi 7 
Marriage crowns — Chitari 6 
Marriage customs — Passim See especi- 
ally Baiga 4, Bania ii, Banjara 7, 
Bhatra 5, Binjhwar 3, 4, Brahman 

11, Chamar 5, Daharia 3, Gadaria 3, 
Ganda 3, Gond 15-23, Halba 6, 8, 
Jat 8, Jhadi Telenga 4, Kachera 3, 
Kachhi 3, Kapewar, Kasbi 5, Kawar 
4, Kayasth 8, Kharia 5, Khatri 4, 
Khond 4, Kol 10, Kolam 2, Kolta 3, 
Komti, Korku 5, Koshti 3, Kunbi 7, 
Kunjra, Kurmi, Lodhi 5, Mahar 5, 
Mall 6, Muhammadan R 5, Oraon 
6, Panwar Rajput 7, Parja 3, 4, 5, 
Prabhu i, Raghuvansi 2, Rajput 5, 
Sansia h, Teh 5, Tun 3 

Masan Baba, worship of — Teh 7 
Massage — Nai 4 

Alecca, pilgrimage to — Muhammadan 
R 18 

Meghnath rites — Gond 55 
Menstruation — Dhanwar 2, Gond 27, 
Halba 14, Kamar 4, Kunbi 10, Kurmi 

12, 15 

Migration— Bhuiya 5, Kirar, Kohh i, 
Kol 5, Kunbi 2 

Military system — Arab, Maratha ii, 12, 

13, IS. 16 
Milk — ^Ahir 20 
Miscarriage — Kurmi 12 
Monasteries— Bairagi 14, Gosam 8 
Moneychangers and testers — Sunar 14 
Moneylenders — Bania 18-24 
Months, the Hindu — ^Joshi 11, 13 
Moon, legends about— Bharia 6, Kunbi 

16, Tun 4 , the moon’s path and daily 
, mansions— Joshi 4, 8, 10, 15 

Moral character, disposition, or conduct 


— Badhak 16, Banjara 22, Bhil 3, 12, 
Bhilala 5, Brahman 25, Chamar 17, 
Dangi 5, Gond 58, 59, Gujar 3, Hijra, 
Jat 4, Kohh 5, Kunbi ii, 23, 24, 
Kunjra, Manbhao 2, Oraon 28, Pan- 
war Rajput 13, Pardhan 5, Parja i, 
Pindari 7, Rajput 9, 10, 14, Thug 

11, Tun 6 

Mosques — Muhammadan R 22 
Mourning — Bania 13, Brahman 14, 
Chauhan, Dumal 4, Ganda 4, Gond 
34, Kawar 7, Khatri 4, Kirar 3, 
Kunbi 15, Kurmi 25, 27 , shaving 
hair for — Nai 15 

Muhammadan and Hindu rites, mixture 
of — Bishnoi s, Kunbi 18, Kunjra, 
Meo, Mukeri, SiUigar, Teh 8 
Muhammadan castes — Muhammadan 

R 3 

Muhammadan tribal divisions, families 
and names — Muhammadan R 4, 9 
Muharram rites — Kunbi 18, Muham- 
madan R 19 

Mulla, the — Bohra 3, Muhammadan 
R 24 

Music, in connection with dancing — 
Kasbi 3 

Musical instruments — Mochi 

Nails, superstitions about — Nai 16 
Nakshatras, the — Joshi 7, 8, 14 
Namdeo Sect — Darzi 5 
Names — Agana 4, Baiga 5, Bhatra 10, 
Bhoyar 3, Chamar 8, Dhanwar 13, 
Gond 30, Halba 16, Jhadi Telenga 6, 
Joshi 18-21, Khond 5. Kol 20, Kol- 
hati 5, Mahar 8, Sunar 2, Vidur 6 
Naming of a child — Oraon 10, Vidur 6 
Naming relations, taboos on — Bhatra 10, 
Dhanwar 13, Gond 72, Khond 9, 
Lodhi 10 

Nanak — Nanakpanthi S i, Sikh R i 
Nanakpanthi and Sikh sects, distinction 
between — Sikh R 5 

Narayandeo, worship of — Koshti 5> 
Panwar Rajput 9 
Nudity of women — Garpagari 4 
Numbers, superstitions about — Joshi 
12 

Oaths — Mahar 12 

Oil-pressing — Teh 15 

Omens, beliefs about— Ahir 16, Badhak 

12, Baiga 6, Gond 21, 47, Kawar 10, 
Koh 3, Korku 8, Mang-Garori, Mina 
3, Pardhi 4, Parja 7, Sansia 6, Thug 

Opium— Kalar 10, ii, Rajput 9 
Ordeals — Bharia 6, Kaikari 4. Kolhati 
5, Pardhi 6, Sansia 7 
Ornaments — Ahir 18, Gond 61, Kunbi 
22, Sunar 6, 8, 9 
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Outram, Sir James — Bhil 4 

Paida ceremony — Jat 10 
Palanquin or Doli— Kahar 2 
Parasurama, legend of — Panwar Rajput 2 
Passover, the — Kasai 18 
Pavilion or the marriage-shed — Kurmi 6 
Pearls — Sunar 9 
Physical type See Appeal ance 
Pickaxe, the Sacred — Thug 15 
Pigs, breeding for sacrifice and estima- 
tion of — Kumhar 6, 8 
Pipal tree, beliefs about — Kunbi 12 
Pledge, or covenant, between married 
couple — Bhatra 5 , with the gods — 
Bhat 14 See also Dhaitta 
Pola festival — Kunbi 17 
Polyandry, survivals of fraternal — Bhuiya 
10, Khond 4, Korku 5, Oraon 7 See 
also Gowan 3 

Polygamy — Agharia 3, Andh, Bania 12, 
Barai 3, Dangri, Dhun 2, Gond 26, 
Kaikan 2, Kohli 2, Korwa 4, Kunbi 
8, Kurmi ii, Mali 7, Muhammadan 
R 6 

Prannath — Dhami S 
Pregnancy, rites during — Chitari 3, Gond 
28, Halba 15, Kasbi 6, Kunbi 10, 
Kurmi 13, Muhammadan R 8 
Priests, tribal — Koshti 5 
Prostitution — Bena 3, Kasbi 2, 7 
Proverbs — Arora, Bahna 5, Bharbhunja 
3, Dhobi 7, Jogi 14, Julaha 
Puberty rites — Gurao 3, Kaikari 3, 
Lodhi 7 

Rajput and Jat, relations of — ^Jat 3 
Rakshabandfaan festival — Patwa 
Ramazan, fast of — Muhammadan R 17 
Ram Das, Guru — Sikh R 2 
Ram Mohan Roy — Brahmo Samaj R 
I. 2 

Red a lucky colour — Lakhera 5 
Red dye on the feet — Lakhera 7 
Red threads, custom of wearing — 
Lakhera 8 

Relatives, taboos between — Kanjar 8, 
Kharia 6 See also Marriages between 
Relatives, and Naming Relatives 
Religious beliefs — Passwi See especi- 
ally collection of articles on Religions 
and Sects, and caste articles on Bishnoi, 
Manbhao, Bairagi and Gosain Also 
articles Baiga 6, Banjara 10, Brahman 
15, 16, Chamar 9, Gond 40 56, Khond 
ji, Korku 6, Koshti 5, Kunbi 16, 
Kurmi 30, Mahar 9, Oraon 15, 16, 
Thug 12 , Hinduism, Intro 90, 95, 96 

Sacred thread, the — ^Brahman 17, Gurao 
5, Kunbi 16, Lodhi ii , of the Jams — 


Jam R 9 , sacred cord of the Parsis — 
Parsi R 15 

Sacrifices, beliefs about and method of 
— Kasai 22, 23 

Sacrificial meal, the— Kasai 8, Kurmi 7, 
Lakhera 5, 6 

Sacrificial method of slaughter — Kasai 
22 

Sacrificial slaughter for food — Kasai 20 
Sahajanand Swami — Swami - Narayan 
S I 

Sal flower festival — Oraon 20 
ASn;;-hemp — Lorha 
Sankrants — ^Joshi 6 

Sati or burning of widows — Brahman 13 
Scent — Atari 4 
Sculpture, Hindu — Mochi 3 
Sects For individual sects see articles 
in section on Religions and Sects 
For right-hand and left-hand sects see 
articles Mala and Vam-Margi S 
Self-torture — Jogi 4 
Sewn clothes, wearing of — Darzi 3 
Sexual morality — Gosain ii, Khond 4, 
Mall 6, Oraon 4, 21 
Shankar Acharya — Gosain 2, Smarta S 
Shantik ceremony — Gurao 3, Maratha 6 
Sheep — Gadana 6, Dhangar 5 
Shoes — Chamar 12, 14, Mochi 7 
Sikh Council (Guru-Mata) — Sikh R 7 
Silajit — Siddi 

Singaji, deified Ahir — ^Ahir 12 
Singara or waternut — Dhimar 8 
Sister's son, importance of — Bhamta 2, 
Dhera, Gowan 4, Gurao 5, Halba 7, 
Kamar 3, Pasi 5 , marnage to maternal 
uncle’s daughter — Bhatra 5, Parja 3 , 
connection with uncle — Mehtar 13 
Siva, the god See article Saiva Sect 
Sleeping-place or common dormitory — 
Bhuiya 9, Gond 71, Oraon 4 , dormi- 
tory discipline — Oraon 12 
Snake-bite, cure for — Gauria, Kir 3, 
Nat 6 ^ 

Snake -worship and snake-charmers — ■ 
Good 43, Nat 6, Panwar Rajput 10 
Social extravagance — Jat xo, Kirar 2, 
Kurmi 5, Maratha 8 
Social life — Kunbi 19, Muhammadan R 

32 

Social status and customs — Barhai $, 
Basor 5, Bhat 4, Bhilala i, Bhunjia 
5, Brahman 18, Chamar 16, Dangi 4, 
Dewar 4, Halwai, Jat 5 > Kahar i, 
Kalar 4, Kolam 5, Koshti 8, Kumhar 
3, Kunbi 5, Lodhi 2, 9, Lohar 2, 
Mahar 13, 14, Mali i, Mehtar 17, 
Mina (or Deswali) i, 4. 3 i Oraon 
26, Pardhi 5, Sunar 5, Tanti, Teli 10, 

13, Velama, Vidur 6 

Soldiers See articles Arab, Bhil, Khan- ^ 
dait, Maratha, Paik, Rajput, Taonia 
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Soma, sacred liquor — Kalar 5 , Homa 
liquor — Parsi R 13 

Songs— Bhat 17, Bhunjia i, Chitari 5, 
Dhanwar 4, Gond 77, Gondhali, 
Kayasth 9, Murha 5, Panwar Rajput 
7, Paija 4 

Souls of the dead recalled — ^Ahir ii, 
Gond 37, Kharia 10, Khond 6, Kurmi 
24, Lohar 4, Oraon 13, Taonla 
Spangles for the forehead — Lakhera 6 
Spells — Lohar 4 

Spirits, beliefs in — Badhak 10, Bhat 15, 
Halba 13, Kalanga 3, Mahar ii. 
Panwar Rajput 10 

Spirits laying — Kawar 8 (of persons 
killed by tiger) 

Subcastes — Passim See especially 
Brahman 5, 6, 7, Chamar 2, 3, 
Dhimar 2, Gond 11, Halba 3, Kalar 

2, 3, Kanjar 1-6, Kawar 2, Kayasth 
7, Khond 2, Kol 2, 8, Korku 3, 
Kunbi 3, Kurmi 3, Lodhi 3, Lohar 

3, Mall 5, Mehtar 2, Sunar 2, Intro 5, 
45-47 

Suckling children — Kurmi 18 
Sudra — Intro 12 

Suicide — Bhat 10, 13, Jasondhi, Rajput 
14 , burning of widows — Brahman 

13 

Suthra Shahi — Nanakpanthi S 4 
Sweetmeats, preparation of — Halwai 
Swindling practices — Jadua Brahman, 
Jogi 13. Sunar 15, Yeruliala 


Taboos, on food — Dhakar 3, Kharia 6 , 
of relationship — Sansia 3 , general — 
Jat 13, Thug 23 

Tank building — Kohh 3, Sansia (Una) 4 
Tanning — Chamar ii 
Tattooing — Bhana 7, Binjhwar 9, Brah- 
man 23, Dhanwar 12, Gond 65, 66, 
Gowari 8, Halba 20, Kamar 10, 
Mahar 12, Oraon ii , suggested origin 
of — Sunar ii 

Teeth, disposal of — Kaikari 3, Kunbi 
10, Nai 16 


Theft, and detection of— Bhamta 
Bhana 6, Mang-Garori, Ramosi 
Sanaurhia 3, Yerukala See 
Criminal practices 

Threads as amulets— Lakhera 8, Pat 
1 hugs derived from Kanjars and D' 
— Thug 3 

Tiger, worship of— Koshti i. Pan 
°ajput 10 

Tirthakars of Jams— Jam R 3, 12 
Tobacco— Kalar 12 
Tomb stones— Gond 35 
Totem, worship of— Kewat i 
Totemism— Agharia 2, Andh, Audi 
3. Bhaina 3, Bh 
2, Bhil 6, Bhojar 2, Bhulia, Cha> 


Chasa 2, Chauhan, Dahait 2, Dhan- 
war 2, Dumal 2, Gadba 1, Gond 13, 
14, Kalanga 2, Kawar 3, Kewat 2, 
Khadal, Khadra, Khangar 2, Kharia 
4, Khond 3, Kol 9, Kurmi 4, Lodhi 
4, Majhwar 4, Oraon 3, Parja 2, 
Rautia 2, Savar 3, Sudh, Intro 49, 
SI 

Traps for animals — Gond 81 
Trees, spirits in — Kunbi 12 
Turmeric — Mali 5 
Twins, beliefs about — Kurmi 19 

Udasi — Nanakpanthi S 3 
Uklka sacrifice, the — Muhammadan R 
10 

Umbrella — Dahait 6, 7 

Vaishnava, sect — Kasbi 7 
Vaishya — Intro 13 
Valmiki, legend of — Mehtar 14 
Vermilion and spangles, meaning of, 
substitutes for blood — Lakhera 5, 6 
Village community — Intro 22, 23, 73 
Village gods — Banjara Devi in Banjara 

10, Chordewa m Oraon 16, Khermata 
in Baiga 6, Kurmi 30, Maiya Andhiyan 
in Dhanwar 9, Mithu Bhukia in Ban- 
jara II 

Village menials — Chamar 15, Dhimar 
12, Gurao 1, Kahar i, Kumhar 4, 
Mang 6 

Village - priests (Bhumka Jhankar) — 
Binjhwar 9, Korku 7, Intro 28 
Villages — Gond 60, Korku 10, Kunbi 

19 

Vishnu, the god See article Vaishnava 
Sect 

Washerman — Dhobi 8 
Washing clothes, method of — Dhobi 5, 
6, Gond 64 

Watchman, village — Kotwar, Ramosi 3, 
Intro 27 

Weapons — Khond 7 
Weeping, custom of — Bhana 3, Chauhan, 
Gond 22 

Widow-marnage — Passim See especi- 
ally Bania 12, Banjara 8, Brahman 
12, Chamar 6, Gauria (disposal of 
first husband’s children), Gond 24, 
Gujar 5, Halba 10, Kirar 2, Kohh 2, 
Kori 2, Koshti 3, Kunbi 9, Kurmi 

11, Mahar 5, Mali 7, Muhammadan 
R 6, Panwar Rajput 8, Teh 6 , sale 
of widows— Panwar Rajput 8 , Sati or 
burning of wdow'S — Brahman 13 

Wme-dnnking, legend of — Kalar 7 See 
Liquor 

Witchcraft— Bhatra 8, Bhil 9, Gond 50, 
Kawar 10, Oraon 16 
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Women, scMiil morality of — Gontl, 
Gowari , seclusion of — Rajput 13 
Wool, sanctity of — Gaclan.i 8 , shearing 
and \\ca\ing — Gadaria 7 

Yadava tribe, the — Ahir 4 


Yawning — Chitan 4 
Yoga philosophy — ^Jogi 1 


Zend-Avesta — Parsi R 3, 4 
Zodiac, the — Joshi 2-7 
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